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[ NDERGROUND Pests are lying in ambush to massacre young corn. 
By cutting off the roots, they prevent the growing plant from 

MASSACRE getting proper nourishment, and the first stiff breeze that comes 
along will topple the stalks. Expensive replanting in the spring 
or difficult harvesting in the fall is the result 


IN THE CORN FIELD But aldrin, a powerful insecticide, is “heap bad medicine” for 


soil insects such as corn rootworms and white grubs. The massacre 
in the cornfield now is the way farmers want it. 


Aldrin is another example of the many Shell Chemical advances 
which improve agricultural and industrial products. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


MEW YORK 








It chews up a river bed 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ENEATH that water, there’s a won- 
LJ derful supply of stones, gravel 
and sand sel used in making con- 
crete. They scoop them out of the river 
bed and into the dredge with a series 
of metal buckets that work like an 
escalator. Only one trouble. 

The heavy load was just too much 
for the rubber drive belt chat keeps the 
buckets moving. The belt would stretch. 
Then everything stopped until it was 
shortened, fastened back together 
again. For years, it was the same with 
every belt tried. They all stretched too 
much, wore out too soon. 

Then a B. F. Goodrich man got 
them to try a Highflex bele—an im- 


proved design that has better resist- 
ance to strain, practically no stretch, 
and many other important advantages 
your distributor will be glad to dem- 
onstrate. You can’t see this improved 
B. F. Goodrich belt at work here— it's 
below decks. But it has been on the 
job seven years now—longer than any 
other belt used before. And it has 
never stretched, never needed to be 
shortened, 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found 
to make transmission belting, con- 
veyor belts, hose of all kinds work 
better, last longer. No product is ever 


regarded as ‘‘finished” or standardized. 


How this cuts your costs: Because of 
these improvements and because 
B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards, 
you can be sure of top performance 
and real money savings when you spe- 
cify B. F. Goodrich. To find out about 
the latest improvements in the rubber 
products your company uses, call 
your BPG distributor or write The 
B. PF. Goodrich Company, Dept. M-443, 
Akron 18, Obio. 
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for the 


MCMo;r 
key 


...on the Caiculator that Prints! 


The Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator with its unique “printing 
memory key” really saves me the 
trouble of jotting figures on paper. 
It locks one number in the machine 
to remain constant, for repeated 
use with other figures in 
multiplication, subtraction 

and addition, A touch of the 

key clears the machine and 

I’m ready to work ona 


new problem. 


“and thank you 
so much... 


for speeding up my work with 
the modern 10-key 
touch-method keyboard 


for providing me with a printed 
record of figures on exclusive 
two-color Simpla-tape. 
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DUST MAKES LIFE EASY FOR Times! Experts 
say that tires wear less on a dusty road! But 
the same dust that makes your tires last longer 
can shorten compressor and engine life... 


y 


AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATHTUB OF Ott: 
Damaging dust can’t get into compressors 
and engines equipped with Air-Maze oil bath 
air filters. Dirty air is scrubbed clean in a bath 
of oil. Polished pistons, rings and valves get 
a longer lease on life. 





STRAIGHTENS WAVY aiRi The noise you hear 
when air is sucked into an engine intake is 
due to vibration — pressure waves in the air. 
By eliminating the cause of this vibration, 
Air-Maze filter-silencers reduce noise, please 
the neighbors, help workers do a better job. 


iF YOU BUILD OR USE cngines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better, Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Dept. C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AI Re 


The Filter Deasre 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILEMCERS © OFL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 














YOU CAN SAVE ON TUBULAR PARTS LIKE THESE when Republic 
does the tube fabricating. Republic's Steel and Tubes Division is 
equipped to handle all kinds of tough fabricating jobs—ha» the 
machinery, the experience and the ability to work out the most 
economical method of making quality tubular parts. And that in- 
cludes complete assemblies. 
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8 REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
1 3196 fost 45th Street ' 
; Cleveland 27, Ohio : 
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Republic Alloy Steels 
help Johnson make dependable 





SAVE UP TO 66% OF YOUR STORAGE SPACE with Republic 
Collapsible Boxes. This PB-127 unit solves the problem of storing 
and shipping empty boxes. It's designed for heavy-duty service. 
Can be tiered when loaded or empty —collapsed or set up. It is a 
one-piece unit. Pin and slide belt arrangement assures positive 
locking. 





GIVE YOUR DUPLICATE PARTS THE HIGH MECHANICAL and corrosion- 


resisting properties of stainless steel. Do it without a heavy 


uction 
penalty. Simply set up and run Free-Machining Stainless 


Stee! Bars. Two grades are fully 90% as machinable as Bessemer 
screw stock. These high-quolity, cold drawn bars provide close toler- 
ance, accuracy of section, uniform soundness, a fine surface finish. 
Availabie in hot-rolled bars as well as cold finished bars and wire. 








The combination of engineering know-how and use of only 
the highest quality materials, including Republic Cold Drawn 
Alloy Steels, provides the key to the built-in dependability 
of Johnson Sea-Horse Motors. 


Highly machined parts, such as the connecting rod bearing 
retainer shown above and the spiral bevel gears that drive the 
eeery? shaft and other parts, are made from Republic Cold 

rawn Alloy Steels. 


As in many new product developments, certain difficulties 
were encountered in the initial stages of production. The 
bearing retainer, considered to be one of the most difficult 
parts in existence to machine, is a case in point. 


During rough broaching, chips welded to the broach and 
tearing of the metal occurred on bearing pockets. A Republic 
Field Service Specialist was invited to work on this problem 
with Johnson Engineers. A solution was worked out through 
close cooperation and teamwork. The blanked parts were 
heat-treated to increase Brinell hardness. Broaching improved 
immediately. Chip adherence was eliminated. Surfaces were 
much smoother. 


Republic supplies Johnson with cold drawn alloy steel bars 
for better machinability, longer tool life and the fine finish 
needed for parts on their new line of quiet motors. 


You can put these qualities of Republic Cold Drawn Alloy 
Bars to work in your steel parts—plus high strength, close 
tolerance, toughness, hardenability, accuracy of section. And 
Republic metallurgists and machining specialists stand ready 
to help you uncover the answers to tough cost and production 
problems, ready to help you get the most out of the Republic 
Cold Drawn Alloy Bars you buy. The coupon will bring you 


more information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worlali Wileal Range 
: of Slinalard, St0ols andl, Stok Ppoclild 





Giscinihtide toads hina a positive, quiet. 
Photo illustrates sequence of ma operations per 
formed on the spiral bevel gears that drive the Scepeier 
shaft. Republic Cold Drawn Alloy Steels give these parts 
added strength and a fine surface finish. 


























A truck engine needs 


Ze 


From fiery forges and precision machines signs, but without any “lazy metal.” 
come extra-strong engine crankshofts, built Those used in light-duty models are 17% 
to make the big difference in truck life. heavier than the average weight of 6- 
INTERNATIONAL crankshafts are designed cylinder crankshafts used in the four 
and built for truck use. They are heavier other leading light-duty makes—for max- 
than cormmparable forged or cast alloy de- imum strength and rigidity, long life. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


International Mervester Builds MeCORMICK® Form Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors. Motor Trucks Industrial Power Refrigerators ond Freezers 
Top TV comedy! Ronald Colman and Benita Hume in “The Halls of Ivy,” CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EDT 

















a backbone like this- 


to save you the BIG money 


Crankshafts are just one example of INTERNATIONAL all-truck 
engineering that saves you the big money. 


Of the five leading makes, only INTERNATIONAL offers a complete 
line that is all-truck built ... with no automobile engines or 
components asked to do a truck job. 


You save the most with an INTERNATIONAL that’s all-truck built to 
last longer. It earns its keep in lower over-the-years operating 
and maintenance cost. It pays for itself in use. 

It saves you—earns you — the big money. 


Keeping costs down has made INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty 
leader for 23 straight years. Let your INTERNATIONAL 

Dealer or Branch show you the right INTERNATIONAL for your 
job — built to save you the BIG money. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


| All-Truck Built 


‘ 
‘ 
: 


} 
: 
{ 


to save you 
the BIG money! 





Eve ; ‘ae . ~ 4 VW a , Poi rs ‘ 
There's an INTERNATIONAL exactly right for every job — all+truck built to save you the 
BIG money. 200 basic models from 4,200 to 90,000 Ibs. GVW — conventional and COE, 4-wheel, 


6-wheel, four-wheel-drive. World's widest choice of power and power transmission options. 




















ave a Safe Tip, Folks! 


You've awaited this trip with mounting excite- 
ment. Now, as you stow away the luggage and 
round up the family, you're anxious to be off. 


Remember, though, most roads were designed 
for yesterday's traffic. You'll find narrow lanes, 
steep hills, sharp curves, short sight distances. 
Drive accordingly. Have a safe trip, folks ! 


Wherever you go you'll be safest on concrete 
roads. At night light-colored concrete reflects 
light. You can see farther so you get more time 
to act in case of danger. Dark-colored pavement 
absorbs light. If you can’t see you can't be safe! 


Concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant surface grips 
tires firmly, enabling you to stop fast in emer- 
gencies —even in the rain. Concrete’s low crown 
and freedom from ruts and washboard ripples 
spare you other driving hazards. 

Yes, night or day, rain or shine, you're safest 
on concrete. Your license fees, gas and other 
taxes pay for roads, so put safety first. Insist on 
the safety pavement, portland cement concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 





Real Corn 


Dear Sir: 

Re your editorial [BW—Mar.12 
"55,p196) entitled, “Let's Show the 
Russians,” in which you state, “We 
have nothing to fear from a Com- 
munist visit to inspect corn that 
grows as high as an elephant's eye 
and fatted calves by the acre... . 
How are they going to keep them 
down on the collectives after they've 
seen Des Moines?” This seems to 
be prima-facie evidence that the 
editors of BUSINESS WEEK haven't 
seen Des Moines .. . or if they 
[have], they were drinking the corn. 
For it is only perhaps. . . in Okla- 
homa that the corn is measured 
against an elephant. They know all 
about the hybrids in lowa—and the 
hybrids don’t do thataway. 

JouHNn M. FIsHELL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


* We admit to using editorial li- 
cense in reference to the stage show 
“Oklahoma!” However, our Iowa 
corn de-tasseling expert tells us 
that, although it is not the usual 
measure, the lowa hybrids would 
probably reach at least a baby ele- 
phant’s eye, in any case. 


Insurance—Rarely Used 


Dear Sir: 

Re “Contingencies Covered, Too” 
in BUSINESS WEEK May 21, 1955, 
p. 62. It was with a great deal of 
interest that I read [this] article on 
a very important, though rarely 
utilized, form of insurance. 

. . » However, it is not a new 
form of coverage. [We] have been 
advising our clients to carry such 
coverage for many years now, and 
the illustration of the possibility of 
just such a contingency as the 
Livonia fire usually makes them 
recognize the advisability of this 
coverage... . 

There are other aspects of the 
contingent insurance field that 
should be pointed out. If a firm 
has an unusually good contract to 
buy parts or raw materials from a 
supplier, at a very advantageous 
price, the demolition of that sup- 
plier by fire might not cause a 
business interruption loss if the 
assured can procure the same mer- 
chandise, readily, elsewhere, to 
keep from shutting down. In that 
case, it is possible, by special ar- 
rangement with the insurance com- 
pany and the rating authorities, to 
write a contingent extra expense 
insurance policy, which would re- 
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Gardner-Denver maxts air v0 mort at Liss cost 
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Keller Too! Air Hoist lifting rear auto axles onto an assembly line conveyor, 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY—A LIFT THAT NEVER TIRES 


... another example of KELLER TOOL ingenuity 


America’s ever-hungry assembly 
lines demand continuous feeding. 
And that, in turn, often calls for 
lifting devices that can work contin- 
uously—hour after hour if need be. 

Keller Tool’s answer to this need 
is the Air Hoist—the hoist that 
never tires. Its air motor cannot 


KELLER 


burn out, even when stalled. It needs 
no pampering—no “rest periods.”’ 

With its infinite number of speeds, 
the Air Hoist can move loads up or 
down at any desired rate—fast or 
slow as the job requires. Weighing 
only 28 pounds—easily carried un- 
der an arm or up a ladder—it can 


lift loads up to 1,000 pounds. (Other 
capacities from 150 to 2,000 pounds. ) 

Like all Keller Tool products, the 
Air Hoist is designed for heavy-duty 
service — as amazingly low mainte- 
nance cost records prove. For details 
about Keller Tool air tools — en- 
gineered to industry—write Keller 
Tool Division, Gardner-Denver Co., 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 


TOOL wmusion of GARDNER-DENVER 
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CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products...lower costs 


Courtesy General Electric Company and North American Aviation, Inc. 


How we helped cut cost 
of this titanium part 60% 


This titanium bearing housing, used in the J73 jet 
engine that powers the mighty Sabrejet, demonstrates 
Tube Turns’ forging know-how. Formerly it was pro- 
duced from a 9-pound bar of titanium. Tube Turns 
pierces and forges it from a 344 pound piece. Result: 
60% savings in costly material . . . a uniform, high- 
strength part. 

We coordinate all factors in custom forging —die 
design and die making, quality control, pressing and 
upsetting. Let us quote on your forged parts. 


Mode by the world's leading manufacturer of 
welding fittings ond flanges for piping 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





imburse the assured for the extra 
costs that he would spend, over and 
above those he normally would 
spend prior to the destruction of 
his supplier, to prevent a business 
interruption and to maintain his 
sales momentum. There are some 
businesses that are so competitive 
that it would pay them to go to 
extra expense to prevent a shut- 
down, to maintain their position in 
the market. Regular extra expense 
insurance is not unusual, to cover 
the extra expense loss due to the 
damage or destruction of the 
assured’s own premises, but most 
insurance agencies have never 
written continent extra expense 
coverage, which would protect this 
type of assured, should a principal 
supplier suffer a business interrup- 
tion loss. 

LEONARD J. SILVER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No Spring Chicken 


Dear Sir: 

Re the letter from Reader Lee, 
“Retiring With Ease” {[BW—May 
21°55,p10]. There has been con- 
siderable pressure and sentiment 
generated by various organizations 
and the U.S. Depi. of Labor on the 
employment of older workers. 

Too often aggrieved parties, and 
those taking up their cause, fail to 
recognize the other side of the 
problem. My limited experience 
with older employees indicates that 
older persons tend to be set in their 
ways, they resent younger super- 
visors and because of their [own] 
experience, they iend to want to 
run things. 

As I am no “spring chicken,” I 
am in accord with the objectives of 
those who are taking up the cause 
of the older worker. However, some 
effort should be made in educating 
older workers who are looking for 
jobs to keep their natural tendencies 
in check, and to be more adaptable, 
and thus more acceptable as em- 
ployees. ... 

Cuarces D. SPENCER 
PRESIDENT 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOC., INC. 
CHICAGO, ILI 


Nice Trick; No Station 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Writing officially as a citizen 
of Dade County, Florida, in which 
is located the city of Miami Beach, 
may I be among the first to call to 
your attention line 5, paragraph 4, 
page 94, of the May 21 ‘55 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK: “Each train 
stopped at the Miami Beach station 
only long enough to dump people 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 





HOW TO CONTROL THOUSANDS OF HORSES 


with only one switch 


OW simple, how automatic can you get in 

controlling thousands of big engine horse- 
power? That's an interesting and important ques- 
tion, to the men responsible for adequate, eco- 
nomical expansion of our nation’s cross-country 
gas pipe lines. For these systems use scores of 
engines like the big Cooper-Bessemer shown 
above. And simplified control could easily save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year! 


This particular engine is a new one, recently in- 
stalled in a mainline station of a major system. It 
is the first unit of its size that can be started and 
“put on line” by a single-switch control. Along 
with this extreme of simplified control it assures 
the fuel economy for which Cooper - Bessemer 
reciprocating gas engines are noted — unequalled 
by any other type of gas-fueled prime mover. 





This is typical of the Cooper-Bessemer advance- 
ments worked out for every use of heavy-duty 
power... on land or sea. So to make the most of 
power, be sure to find out about the new things 
being done by one of America's oldest engine 
builders. 





Meunt Vernen, Ove 


/ é 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pe 


New York + Chicege * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 
Sen Diego * Heuston * Delles * Odessa * Pompe * Greggten * 
Seattle + Tulse * Si. Lewis * Gloucester * New Ort * Shrovepert 
Cooper -Bessemer of Caonede Lid., Halifax, N. $., Edmonton, Alberta 





DIESELS + GAS ENGINES +« GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








Your dollars buy more comfort here ! 


Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 
ends wasteful half-way air conditioning 


To do its job right, an air conditioner 


must first generate enough cooling 
power; and second, it must circu- 
late the cooled air throughout the 
area to maintain the proper com- 
fort level. That's why your dollars 
buy more air conditioning with a 
Master-matie Frigidaire Conditioner. 

Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 
gets all the cool, crisp, conditioned 
air up, out and around, Circusates 
it freely and screnuically. Wastes no 
cooling, Creates no drafts or blasts 
to annoy employees or customers. 


Saves you money, too 
Besides cooling larger areas more 
efficiently with full use of its cool- 
ing power, Frigidaire also saves 
money on operating costs. The care- 
ful balancing of the Multipath 


cooling unit with Frigidaire’s fa- 
mous XD Meter- Miser compressor 
squeezes every possible degree of 
cooling power from every penny's 
worth of electricity. 

Four-way air distribution hood 
may save you money, too, since it 
often eliminates the need for special 
grilles and ducts. 


Other features are the sturdy all 
steel construction, quiet operation 
and large, cleanable filter that blocks 
dust, dirt and pollen. Available in 
large range of capacitics. 

See your Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioning Dealer —his name is in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dept. 2383 Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Conditioners 


Built and backed by General Motors 





and baggage onto the platform, 
then pulled out in panicky haste to 
let the next train in.” 

Nice trick if you can do it, which 
you can’t, as Miami Beach has no 
railroad station and never has had. 
Plagler’s Florida East Coast Rail- 
road came to Miami in 1896; the 
original station is still standing and 
there are some local wags who 
claim Miami doesn’t have a sta- 
tion either. The fact that Miami 
Beach, a city of over 50,000 popu- 
lation, does not have a railroad 
station has made a popular topic for 
local give-away quiz programs. 

However, the yarn about the 
oversupply of tourists is amusing, 
and the article as a whole is excel- 
lent. 

MicHaAEL W. R. Davis 
EDITOR 
FLORIDA BUSINESS LETTER 
MiAMI, PLA. 


N. C.’s Right-to-Work 


Dear Sir: 

In the March 26, 1955 issue of 
your fine magazine there was a 
chart on pages 90 and 9! which in- 
cluded North Carolina as among 
those states planning “modification 
or repeal of right-to-work laws.” 

I regret that this statement has 
been made because it . . . may re- 
sult in damage to our efforts with 
respect to obtaining new industry 
for this state. Already we have had 
one concern which was considering 
North Carolina for a plant site to 
contact us and request that we 
definitely refute this statement be- 
fore they will conduct any further 
negotiations. I quote you from a 
letter written after your article was 
published at our request from Mr. 
T. Wade Bruton, Assistant Attorney 
General of North Carolina, as 
follows: 

“I have examined the legislative 
digest prepared by the Institute of 
Government and do not find that 
any legislation has been introduced 
in the 1955 General Assembly to 
repeal or in anywise amend the 
North Carolina ‘Right to Work 
Law’.” 

Bren E. Douoias 
DIRECTOR 
DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & 

DEVELOPMENT 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


May 5, 1955, but was given an 
unfavorable report, thereby killing 
it for the 1955 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There have been 
biennial attempts since 1947 to re- 
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World’s largest pumping station 
tames Everglades 





Each giant 89-ton pump is equal to the 
floor space of the average-sized living room. 
The huge four-bladed, air-foil propeller 
moves water through the pump at the rate 
of 360,000 gallons a minutej 





Six 1600-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Opposed 
Piston Diesel Engines insure uninterrupted 
power for the big pumps, especially during 
the hurricane season when they will be most 
urgently needed. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


© name worth remembering when you want the best 





PUPMAPS © DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © RAIL CARS 


ELECTRICAL 


. 
MACHINERY © SCALES © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY ¢ MAGNETOS 





Floridians who have counted their flood 
loss in thousands of lives and millions of 
dollars bitterly refer to Lake Okeechobee 
as the Killer Lake. 

Now, with the dedication of the world’s 
largest self-powered pumping station, 
there is the promise of forever taming the 
Everglades’ rampaging waters. 

Located at the southern tip of the lake, 
the station houses six of the world’s 
largest pumps... built by Fairbanks- 
Morse . . . powered by Fairbanks-Morse 
Opposed Piston Diesel Engines. 

Each pump can deliver over 500 million 
gallons a day. That’s more water than is 
consumed each day by the entire popu- 
lation of Florida. Put all six of these 
giant 89-ton pumps in operation and you 
can pump nearly three times the daily 
consumption of New York City. 

In addition to flood control, this giant 
pumping installation will help maintain 
a high fresh water table in southern 
Florida during the dry season... pre- 
vent salt water contamination of water 
supplies in coastal cities...and even 
help stabilize the famous Florida climate. 

It’s a Big Day at 20-Mile Bend...a 
Big Day for the whole State of Florida. 
We at Fairbanks-Morse are proud to be 
a part of one of the greatest engineering 
projects on the face of the earth. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 





The day we threw away 
the hand cleaner 


It was the day we switched to the new 
Azograph process to make 0. ~ copies of 
bulletins, forms and many other things. 
I can write, type, draw and rule the mas- 
ters—make corrections and changes— 
and there is no smudge, no smear, no 
stain. Small wonder | love this new 
process. So does the boss. It saves him 
money. And the Azograph duplicator is 
tops with the boy who runs it. The copies 
look good and he gets his work done in 
less time. 

For more information clip the *Infor- 
mation Request form to your letter- 
head and mail to A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


mata 


A.B, DICK @ end AZOGRAPH are registered tredemarts of A. B. Dick Company 


‘B-DICK ( 


FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 





peal or amend the act, but all such 
efforts have failed. 


Dangerous Moonshining 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the recent ex- 
cellent article on “moonshining” 
which appeared in BUSINESS WEEK, 
Apr. 30, 1955, p. 155. ... 

What interested me most was the 
superb handling of a very compli- 
cated and controversial issue. We 
in the liquor industry are naturally 
greatly concerned, from a business 
and economic point of view, over 
the steadily increasing traffic in the 
illegal liquor industry. However, 
we know that “moonshining” and 
“bootlegging” inevitably produce 
lawlessness and endanger the peo- 
ples well being. 

When a magazine of the stature 
of BUSINESS WEEK presents a com- 
prehensive story, with facts and fig- 
ures, on this currently dangerous 
situation, I feel a very solid contri- 
bution to the public welfare has 
been made. 

Victor A. FISCHEL 
PRESIDENT 
SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Today's Minute Men 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to your staff on 
the excellent articie describing 
Route 128 [BW—May14'55,p186]) 
and its significance on life sur- 
rounding the city of Boston. 

What seems paradoxical is the 
attitude taken by the citizens of 
Lexington on incoming industry 
(p.198). With New England facing 
its problem of plants migrating to 
the South, any logical explanation 
is particularly difficult to find. 

On May 9, 1955 some 2,559 
townspeople voted against the re- 
zoning of the il acres referred to 
in your article. This number was 
sufficient to influence the mentioned 
plastics firm from locating in Lex- 
ington. Perhaps the future of this 
town and similar New England 
communities lies in the forward 
looking 773 voters that said “yes” 
to the inferred question, “Are we 
ready to recognize our increasing 
debt and do something about it?” 

To these outnumbered voters, 
Lexington’s Minute Men of today, 
we express our sincerest sympathy 
for we are the subject plastics firm 
and are still seeking a larger home 
in New England. 

RicwarD P. KAHN 
REISS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
NEWTON, MASS 
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Late shipments, late shipments, they always came late! | Then, just in time, he discovered this cure 
Delays were unbalancing Jack’s mental state... — RAILWAY EXPRESS ships things swift, safe, and sure! 





Ps | 


The big difference is 


Q NZ yw 


moving by rail or air—you'll find it pays to specify F X p R 
Railway Express. It makes the big difference ' 3 > S 


in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. + <I ¥ FE N c™ 





Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your 
shipment is big or small, and whether it’s 


To bring you even better service, Railway Express 
has just invested 9% million dollars in 3,000 new, 
high-efficiency trucks. It’s another example of how 
free enterprise, like Railway Express, constantly 


works to serve the public best. 
--- safe, swift, sure 








Which Man 


is Better Protected 


Visually? 


Each of the workers in the illustration is wearing Safety 
glasses. On the surface, it looks as if each has equal correction 
and protection en the job. But appearances can be deceptive. 


One of these men has two big 
advantages over the other. 

1. He has received the benefit 
of the proper procedures in eye 
correction — from the original 
examination right thru verifica- 
tion and fitting. (In other 
words the full professional 
services have been rendered in 


his behalf.) 


2. He has received the benefit of 


top, unquestionable quality in 
both the lenses and frame of 
the eyewear device itself. For 
both are marked with the YT 


trademark.* 


Safety is our business and 
the business of Industry. Exam- 
ination, refraction, verification 
and the fitting of prescription 
glasses are the responsibilities 
of the professions. 


Eye injuries cost more than 
$5.00 per employed worker, and 
more than 98% of the injuries 
are preventable when exposed 
workers wear safety glasses — at 
an average cost of $2.30. 

Ask an AO Safety Representa- 
tive for the complete story. 
Optical 
Company, 516 Vision Park, 
Southbridge, Mass., for booklet 


Or write American 


This trademark on safety frames assures a construction of corrosive-resistant metal 
or flame-resistant plastic and meets all safety specifications. On lenses it indicates heat 
strengthening and the meeting of rigid specifications for thickness and impact resistarce. 


1 |. M Reg by Americon Optical Company 


1G) Ame 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


rican Optical 
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Business is coming up to the midpoint of the year with the boom strain- 
ing at its seams. 


Note these signs of mounting pressure: 


* Labor markets are tightening. Labor costs would be headed upward 
even if the Ford settlement (page 25) had not set such a striking precedent. 


* Jobs are hitting record levels. Unemployment rolls showed their big- 
gest April-to-May drop in 14 years. 

* Transportation bottlenecks are showing up here and there. The volume 
of goods flowing through the economic system is so great that just the job 
of moving things around presents some problems. 


¢ Spending for new plant and equipment has turned up briskly. It will be 
back to 1953’s peak levels by fall. 


Jobs will be harder to fill—and more expensive—from now on. 


Production gains made earlier in the business upturn were relatively 
cheap in terms of labor costs. Right through March, most plants could get 
additional output by using existing crews more efficiently and by paying 
for a little overtime. 


That slack is gone now. If you want more production, you have to 
put on extra shifis, hire new people. 


You can see a scramble for workers starting if you look carefully at 
the May employment figures. 


Jobs shot up by about a million in the month. That put total employ- 
ment decisively ahead of May, 1953, previous record holder for the month. 


April of this year had also topped 1953—but the margin was a slim 
100,000. 


May’s total of 62.7-million at work was a full 700,000 ahead. 


May also gave a signal that a lot of economists have been waiting for. 
It put the first sizable dent in the jobless rolls. 


In spite of steadily improving business, unemployment stuck close to 
3-million through the earlier months of the year. But in May, it dropped 
500,000. This left only 2.5-million unemployed, the lowest total for any 
month since December, 1953. 


Shrinking unemployment finally disposes of a worry that has nagged 
Washington officials for most of the past year—the fear that the boom 
wouldn’t go fast enough or far enough to make up for the ground lost during 
the recession. 


There’s not much political hay to be made out of unemployment when 
the total is down to 2.5-million and still dropping. 


The jobless rolls are likely to show a jump in June and July. But that 
won’t mean anything. It will be the usual flood of students and part-time 
summer workers hitting the pavements. 


Right up to the time schools started letting out, unemployment was still 
melting. You could tell that by the drop in the number of claimants for 
unemployment compensation. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continuea) 


BUSINESS WEEK Stories of transportation shortages are beginning to bob up around the 
JUNE 11, 1955 country. You'll be hearing more of them as the summer goes along. 


Steelmen, for instance, say they are feeling a pinch in all forms of 
transportation—trail, trucks, barges. 


A truck strike in the West aggravates the situation. But most of the 
pressure comes from booming business. 





Reports of freight car shortages here and there don’t mean that any 
real crisis is brewing on the railroads. But they do give you an idea of 
how the volume of traffic is shooting up. 


Railroads loaded more freight last week than in any week since October, 
1953. (And October is the seasonal peak.) Freight volume is up right across 
the board, with ore, coke, and coal scoring the best gains. 


To handie the load, the roads have had to step up their repair programs. 
And they have stopped scrapping old cars for the time being. 


Many railroaders say the industry will have to go into the market for 
more rolling stock soon. 


New car orders were cut back last year when loadings were down. So 
far, few roads have started ordering again. 


But the roads, in petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
put temporary rate increases on a permanent basis, said the money was 
needed to buy new cars. 


Plainly, the rails aren’t the only industry that can feel the need for 
more equipment. 


Spending for new plant and equipment is headed upward again 
throughout the economy. That’s the word from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Dept. of Commerce, which survey capital spending each 
quarter. 


The figures show that businessmen are following through on the bigger 
spending intentions they reported to the McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 
earlier this year (BW—Apr.23’55,p25). 


Capital outlays are hitting $27.9-billion in the current quarter on a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate. That’s up from $25.7-billion in the first 
quarter. 


They will be up to $28.8-billion in the third quarter—equal to 1953’s 
best rate. 


Steel, nonferrous metals, autos, and other transportation equipment 
will score some of the biggest gains in spending rates this year. 

Petroleum, chemicals, and paper will be the big gainers in the non- 
durable lines. 


Labor peace in Detroit puts sudden teeth in the question: How many 
cars will consumers want to buy this year? 


So far, everything has been going great guns. New car registrations 
topped 600,000 in both March and April. 


But note this one faint shadow: General Motors reports that in the last 
10-day sales period of May sales were off 3% from the levels of the preceding 
PAGE 18 period. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 





The cable that keeps coal coming 


THE PROBLEM: Fverywhere in a 


coal mine the vital power link is elec 
trical cable. Whenever cable fails 
Machines stand idle. 


Men sit and wait. Costs go up 


mining stops 


The cable is always fighting for its 
life. Rock slivers prick tiny holes. On 
wet mine floors, water may get inside 
and short the cable. Machines snap 
it like a whip and pinch it against 
mine walls, breaking the conductors 
To survive takes a stout heart. The 


cable must be engineered as carefully 


as the massive machines it powers 
THE SOLUTION: [Engineers of Ana 
conda Wire & Cable Company 
checked thousands of cables to see 
why they failed; then they developed 
the cable in the picture above. It's 
considered the toughest “shuttle car’ 
cable ever made—greatly cuts down 
those costly failures Neopre ne, nylon 
and copper give it new inner and 
Hundreds of tests 
proved its longer life. This cable 
keeps the coal coming! 


outer strength 


THe FuTURE: Mechanization calls 
for better and better 


cables. In keeping pace, Anaconda’s 


wires and 


experience with metals and cable 
engineering is finding dependable 
answers — often first! The Man from 
Anaconda can focus this experience 
on your problem .. to save you time, 
trouble and money. Anaconda, 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. sexes 


ANACONDA 








SPATTERDASH OF INK COLOR 
» ink drum lid photographed 
in @ Gair folding Certon Plant, 


With the right colors, your carton speaks up! 


Some cartons talk up to the shopper — others just mumble 

At Gair you can count on getting the first type. For one thing, we 
take a long look at your marketing set-up by means of a Gair Package 
Analysis*. Then we know what we're shooting for when your carton 
arrives in our printing department 

But finding the exact colors to make your carton speak up also takes 
a deep knowledge of printing inks, plus a patient willingness to keep 
mixing them —till suddenly they're right. Colors that are only 
“pretty close” to right won't do on the nation’s self-service counters 
where your product carton is on its own. 


*Gair Package Analysis is the unique service which blue-prints a 
successful carton for your product. Your nearest Gair office will 
be glad to have a representative call. No obligation, naturally. 


i) GA Ii ke creative engineering in packaging 


ACM SINCE 


1864 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. « 155 EAST 44TH STREET + NEW YORK 17, WY. 
FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS - PAPERBOARD 
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*143,3 


77 


+ 10% 
203 


399.5 
91.0 
86,2 

18.8¢ 

144.8 

$34.00 
36.000¢ 
$2.54 
33.85¢ 
$1.90 


307.0 
3.50% 
2-28% 


56,011 
84,164 
22,636 
33,026 
25,001 


Preceding 
Week 


1143.4 


+2,312 
$209,939 
$72,230 
9,976 
6,655 
1,542 
274,342 


54 
+8% 
204 


397.7 


86.4 
18.7¢ 
144.8 

$34.00 
36.000¢ 
$2.59 
33.87¢ 
$1.90 


Wil 
3.50% 
2-23 % 


+56,437 
184,280 
+22,641 
+33,296 
24,834 
Lotest 
Month 
$2,490 
$1,047 
62.7 
2.5 
$76.11 
$295.6 
$15.7 
$43,268 
$11,690 
$22,770 


2,345 
215,756 
$70,393 

9,586 

6,688 

1,433 
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+7% 
237 
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18.6¢ 

144.8 
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33.92¢ 
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300.0 
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Ago Average 
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8,246 4,238 
6.466 4,751 
1,213 1,745 
223,307 167,269 
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W.000¢ 14,045¢ 


$2.26 $1.97 
34.33¢ 30.56¢ 
$2.12 $1.51 
228.3 135.7 


3.50% 3.05% 
14-14% 1-1% 


53,930 ++45,820 
79,624 ++71,916 
21,599 +49,299 
33,196 ++49,879 
25,642 23,883 


Year 1946 


Ago Average 
$2,116 $503 
$1,024 $197 

61.1 55.2 

3.3 2.3 


$71.13 $43.82 
$284.4 $178.0 
$15.3 $16.9 
$44,495 $21,238 
$11,643 $5,489 
$22,690 $9,791 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


MAKING HISTORIC FORD BARGAIN. From bar- 
gaining table comes one of the most lavish con- 
tracts signed by a major U. S. employer, and this 
week it has GM's full attention.............. p. 25 


ON FORD: APOPLEXY, APPROVAL. That's the 
gamut of business::.¢n's reactions to the Ford-UAW 
CU ic vd vie tn vewe Fda 0 006s ob Ratti p. 29 


SNUB FOR THE ANTITRUSTERS ... in Chrysler's 
indication that smaller auto makers want no gov- 
ernment aid against giants................. p. 30 


ATOMS FOR PEACE. AEC’s red tape strangles 


U. S. companies’ plans for taking part in atomic 
ES PPT e EET Tee eee p. 30 


CIGARETTES: ON TRIAL AGAIN. New evidence 
linking cancer to smoking is weighty—but still 
ES p. 31 


ECHO OF BATTLE. Last year's contenders for 
New York Central RR can't agree even on theory 
Oe I GD os vevbeccccccsvecvesies p. 32 


DOUGLAS’ JET: 6% HOURS TO PARIS. The new 
DC-8, now ordered into production, will cruise at 
ans seednp kee cokes teeters cscdebees p. 32 


MIDDLE WAY MAKES RIGHT TURN. 
Sweden's Socialists, without a “So- 
cialist” program, shift right...p. 134 
CONGRESS LOOKS AGAIN AT 


GATT .. . as it decides U.S. role in 
new world trade group. ..p. 140 


AS THE COLD WAR EASES . 
Reds come to the fair in Canada as 
the biggest foreign exhibitors. .p. 142 


‘55 CLASS: FIRST OF A GENERA. 
TION. It's the vanguard of a new 
group that has not known war or 
depression first hand p. 124 


LOTS OF HOPE—NOT MUCH 
SALES. Machinery’s earnings are 
low, but climb is coming 


IN WASHINGTON THIS WEEK... 
Pentagon is shutting 100 government- 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR A BAR. 
GAIN? Disarmament pot warms, so 
U.S. sweats out program..... p. 116 


A SHIFTING LINEUP IN MUNITIONS. 
Narrower group makes U. S. arms, 
mostly in the aircraft industry. p. 120 


IT’S SLOWLY WORKING OUT OF 














MOTEL AND HOTEL: THE GAP NAR- 
ROWS. With each adopting the 
other's characteristics, it's getting 
harder to tell them apart p. 102 


THE LINE FOR FUTURE BARGAIN- 
ING . .. is set by Ford-UAW settle- 
ment, and wage guarantee principle 
is the basic springboard. p. 152 


TALKS BEGIN ... in steel, where 
USW is out for a big raise, like 
Ford's “20¢" -p. 156 


BIGGER MARGINS, FEWER GAM.- 
BLES . . . is meat packers’ aim, and 
Swift's new were shoots for that 
goal (cover). p. 4l 


READY TO CHANGE BOSSES WITH- 
OUT PAIN. Houston's Second Na- 
tional Bank picks a crown prince 
to succeed p. 30 





The pictures—Amer. Swedish News 
Exchange—134; Bert Brandt—50, 51; 
Convair—82; Archie Licherman— 
cover, 41; Roland Patterson—!74, 
175, 176; Ed Sievers—102; Westing 
house—88; Wide World—124 (bot 
tom); John Zimmerman—25, 26, 27, 
28 











THE BIG ONES DO BETTER. From 
clashing studies of retailing comes 
conclusion: Big department stores are 
gaining more than the small...p. 64 


OLEO ADS CHURN UP NEW FIGHT. 
Makers add real butter to their oleo, 
but FTC keeps watchful eye on their 
advertising . Sy eee, £. 


FORD DEAL GIVES THE SHOVE... 
and 1955's bul] market stabs straight 
over the 400 mark 


WALL ST. TALKS . . . about interest 
rates .. . fine dividends in May ... 


rail earnings .... p. 164 


THE GOAL: POWER AND PURITY. 
Refiners turn to new processes for 
more. better gasoline..........p. 75 


MORE GLYCERIN IN SIGHT. Syn- 
thetic formulas are breaking glyc- 
erin’s dependence on soap.... .p. 78 
ADDING DIESELS. Even Norfolk & 
Western Ry. orders some diesels, but 
it hasn’t abandoned use of coal loco- 
motives. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


OREGON RATIONS FREIGHT CARS. 
In a worsening shortage, the state 
steps in with a quota p. 150 


HOW TO STRETCH THE LAB DOL- 
LAR. How Midwest Research Insti- 
tute built a well-equipped lab for 
half the conventional cost p. 174 
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Photo courtesy of General Railway Signal Co, 


What never stops “working on the railroad”? 


Look at that signal. There’s your 
answer. 

Signals are always working to speed 
train movements and to increase rail- 
roading safety. Twenty-four hours a 
day, without interruption. 

And — although storms or accidents 
may knock out the source of electrical 
power ordinarily supplied for its opera- 
tion — there’s little danger that a signal 
won't work. 

If “line” power fails, a standby 
battery unit automatically takes 
over the load. 

Many standby units are powered by 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage batteries 
developed by Thomas A. Edison. These 


batteries employ nickel active material 


and nickel flake in the positive element. 
No matter how often they get used 
they’re always on the ready! 

Nickel -iron-alkaline batteries 
don’t deteriorate when idle. Don’t 
freeze. And can’t be damaged by the 
overcharging that usually occurs in 
this kind of service. 

Their rugged steel cell containers as 
well as all structural parts of the cells 
are protected by an adequate deposit 
of nickel. To meet certain specialized 
requirements, the cell containers are 
sometimes made entirely of Monel®, 

In general, nickel strengthens 


and toughens other metals, and 
imparts to them added corrosion 
resistance, 

If you have a problem in which cor- 
rosion or ability to withstand stresses 
or fatigue at normal, high or low tem- 
peratures are troublesome factors, let's 
talk it over. Two minds are better than 
one, and we may be able to help you 
find how nickel or a nickel alloy can 
solve a troublesome problem for you. 

Write for... List A of available 
publications. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 


Anco, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 82.%2!. 80% 
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SHARING THE NEWS, as the William H. Zins family is doing here, is just one of the many uses of the telephone. Its daily use 
is closely interwoven in our personal lives, health and safety end in the whole fabric of our social and business activities. 


More and More Families have TELEPHONES 


..@nd there cre more and more 
families to want them ! 


We are in a period of the greatest 
expansion telephone service bis ever 
known. In the few years since the war 
the Bell System has grown about as 
much as it had during the whole 
previous 70 years of its existence, 


More and more families have tele- 
phones and there are more and more 
families to want them. We Americans 
are increasing tremendously in num- 








bers. We are building and living in 
more homes. We are spreading out to 
the suburbs and our suburbs are cover- 
ing much wider areas. Clearly our 
present-day kind of life steps up the 
need for communication services. 


Through the post-war years, the 
Bell System has added more than 
22,000,000 telephones, bringing the 
present total to over 44,000,000. 


Despite this tremendous increase 
in telephone service, we still have a 
great deal to do. It is our desire not 


only to keep abreast of the public’s 
telephone needs at all times, but also 
to anticipate those needs just as much 
as we can. 


We intend in every practical way to 
fit our services to the individual needs 
of each customer. 


As we make our service better and 
faster—as we make it more attractive 
and even easier to use—that will stimu- 
late additional use of the telephone. 
In short, the better we do our job, the 
more of it we shall have to do. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WALTER REUTHER of UAW-CIO and Ford Motor Co.'s JOHN BUGAS struggled through 


a weekend of decision to find a settlement for themselves and a new problem for industry in. . . 


Making Historic Ford Bargain 


Ihe surprise—and shock—abated this 
week. Ford Motor Co.'s acceptance of 
the unemployment pay principle as a 
‘tart on guaranteed annual wages (de 
tails on page 152) was an accomplished 
ind palpable fact. Combined with other 
concessions to UAW-CIO, it made the 
Ford contract one of the most lavish 
nd original ever signed by a 
U.S. employer 

This week it 


major 


became the material 


for sustained and intensive analysis by 
General Motors technicians and execu 
tives 
gun. UAW postponed a Tuesday dead 
line until 12:01 a.m. next Monday 

and linked it with an ultimatum: “Bet 
ter the Ford terms or take a strike.” 

¢ Everyone Watches—Expert opinion 
held at midweek that GM could—and 
would—make peace on the same terms 
as Ford had. But that possibility did 


Their company was under the 


concentration GM 
was focusing on its problem, And of 
even more significance was mounting 
evidence that business management in 
ill fields—manufacturing, transport, 
mining, distribution, and service 


not diminish the 


indus 
tries (page 29)—was studying the Ford 
bargain with only a little less 
than GM 

For the 
matums; 


urgerne y 


they faced no ulti 
of them faced littl 


present 
ind some 
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hood of ever being asked to extend 

the Ford terms to their own employees 
But cach one shared the uneasy feeling 
that a historic development had occur 
d that would, in some yet only par 
tially realized way, affect their own 
nterprises and maybe even the whole 
busine system. Until industry lives 
the experience, the impact—on patterns 
of buying, producing, and selling—of 
adding a new cost tactor to cutting 
payrolls is largely incalculable 
* Just Another Step—No matter how 
far reaching those consequences prove 
to be, however, it will be hard to main 
tain that the Ford-UAW agreement is 
the most important ever negotiated, Be 
cause in a very real sense that agrec 
ment is derivative; standing as only the 
latest, though a monumental, point on 
i) trend line that was confirmed early in 
19 

At the end of 1935, John L. Lewis 
mnounced the founding of CIO and 
his intention to organize the modern, 
mass-production industries in America 
By 1937, it was revealed that the tradi 
tionally anti-union stec]l mills would be 
his prime target. With great fanfare 
ind full panoply he deployed a large 
staff of organizers into the steel towns, 
bastions of the open shop. A tremend 
us conflict seemed to loom between 
this new power seeking to establish it- 
self and the entrenched industry that 
symbolized the nation’s industrial 
might. Though apprehensive about the 
threat that they took CIO to repre- 
sent, most businessmen were confident 
that the steelmasters were more than 
) match for the parvenu Lewis and 
what he stood for. After all, had not 
U.S. Steel broken what was the coun- 
try’s toughest union in 1919 and frus 
trated every organizing effort since that 
time? 
*A Luncheon Chat—Understandably 
then, there was consternation and bitter 
feeling when out of a private room in 
1 Pittsburgh hotel—where the two men 
had sat over a pleasant lunch with no 
reporter and few associates even aware 
of their meeting or its purpose—Lewis 
md Myron Taylor, then board chair 
man of U.S. Steel, emerged to an 
nounce to the whole world in general, 
but no one in particular that Big Steel 
vas recognizing the new steel union 
nd giving it its first contract. Maybe 
it would have happened anyway, but 
that opened the floodgates. And the 
tide is still running 


This contract not only covers more, 
nfinitely more, than the simple and 
soderate wage terms that ‘Taylor ac- 
pted, but it was consummated in a 
ery different way. In contrast to the 
dignified exchange of two relaxed men 
tting over their sherry and cigars, 
these pictures show how the latest 
nd most startling contract came to be 
written 
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SATURDAY NOON 
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The negotiating table empties as UAW proposes arbi- 
tration, breaks moratorium on public statements. 


Reuther doodles nervously as he talks to press, 
7:30 P.M. 


tells reporters 


that a strike looms. 





MONDAY 3 A.M. 


Bugas, the Ford brothers, and the company's bargaining 
team take time out for a “hamburger break.” 
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Union conferees return to Ford negotiators return 4 15 p M Crucial sessions begin as 


joint conference. to say they won't arbitrate the conference is resumed 


SUNDAY 9 A.M. Ford team MIDNIGHT Carl Stellato tells union committee the day's negotiations have been 


reassembles. fruitless, advises them a strike is likely 


g 
A 





“i a, 


4AM Union technician is summoned, 6AM Bugas telephones to Henry Ford I, then returns to resume the negotiations 


to discuss knotty point. as dawn comes around once more 
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Reuther: “Best agreement we ever signed.” Bugas: “The company has been 


The break: announcing 
1:55 A.M. NOON studying this for three years.” Together: “We both won.” 


settlement on GAW, 





, 


y 


" 
3 ee 
y : 


MASS MEETING at the Ford home plant on the Rouge. Stellato reports victory, sees three years of peace as the result. 
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On Ford: Apoplexy, Approval 


& That's the gamut of businessmen’s reaction to the defines the Ford formula much the 


Ford-UAW settlement. 


@ They aren't all sure what it means, but they see 
at least the first stage of a guaranteed wage. 


@ And, mostly, they don’t like it, as Business 
Week reporters found ot midweek. 


“One man I talked to acted as if an 
H-bomb had just exploded. He was 
ready to run for cover. And he was ob- 
viously in a state of shock.” 

l'lus description leads off a report 
from Boston, as BUSINESS WEEK report- 
ers made a midweek checkup on man- 
agement’s reaction to the Ford settle- 
ment (page 25). Like most executives 
interviewed by susiness weex, the 
Boston man recovered in time to speak 
his mind vehemently. 

“You will see regimentation and stag- 
nation everywhere,” he said, “a form 
of European cartelization masterminded 
by the government.” 
¢ Dark View—By no means ali business- 
men viewed the auto deal as bleakly 
as the Bostonian, but there were enough 
to make the telegraph wires sizzle. 

“A monstrous thing,” said a Cleve 
land executive. ‘Greatest bit of mon- 
key business I've ever seen,” a Cali- 
fornia oilman chimed in. “Another step 
toward the welfare state,” said a West 
Coast aircraft spokesman. “It has 
thrown the switch that will, in the long 
run, wipe out free enterprise—it’s 
the pattern which leads toward regi- 
mented socialism, and eventually com- 
munism,”” a Midwest manufacturer de- 
clared. 

“I'm against paying people for not 
working,” said a Southern company 


president, “and I didn’t think Ford 
would go along with it.” 
¢ Bright View—Although the most 


vigorous objectors generally preferred 
not to be quoted, BW reporters found 
a few businessmen who had kind words, 
on the record, for the new Ford con- 
tract. 

Businessmen who approved cited two 
grounds for their attitude: 

Expediency. “The Ford formula is 
less objectionable than some they 
might have arrived at.” (Pittsburgh) 
“At least Ford gets the benefits of 
three years of labor peace.” (Milwau- 
kee) “It's too bad it came, but it was 
inevitable and it may not hurt us too 
much.” (Los Angeles) 

The public good. “Any measure that 
gives a — of greater security to a 
mass of people is good for the country 
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and its economy,” said Chmn. Robert 
Weaver of Ferro Corp., Cleveland. 
“You more or less guarantee your sal- 
aried people. . . . I feel sorry for the 
guy who's out of work and has nothing 
coming im... . If GM goes along with 
Ford, the average working person will 
feel he will have more money to spend.” 
(Greensboro, N. C.) “Anything that 
stabilizes the working man’s income 
will make him more likely to go for 
long-term investments, such as a te 
annuities, and the like. He might stop 
shooting the works on such road as 
an auto per year, TV sets, and booze.” 
(Philadelphia) 

Others seoffed at such views. 
won't be able to tell which way this 
thing is going to go for three to five 
years,” said a Midwest manufacturer. 
“By then it may be too late.” Many 
businessmen all over the country pre 
dicted that a general guaranteed-em- 
ployment plan could lead only to a 
shrinkage of employment (“Who would 
hire a marginai worker if he had to 
take care of the guy the rest of his 
life?”) and a rash of mergers as small 
companies faced extinction (“The big 
boys set the pattern and crucify the 
rest of us’’). 
¢ On Balance—susiness weerx's cross 
section of executive opinion contains 
a band of color, too, that shades toward 
neutral. 

Partly, this temperateness comes 
from a feeling that it’s somebody else's 
fight. “It may be O.K. for Ford or 
even for the auto industry,” said a St. 
Louis manufacturer, “but not for us, 
or for industry as a whole. The Ford 
case is no precedent for us.” Top men 
in many industries expressed confidence 
that the unions wouldn't try to apply 
Ford terms to them. 

Partly, too, it comes from a different 
way of defining the Ford formula. 
“You could call it revolutionary,” said 
a Boston executive, “but fringe bene- 
fits in their time were just as revolu 
tionary.” “This isn’t GAW or any 
thing anywhere near it,” asserted a 
Buffalo manager. 
¢One Opinion—Meyer Kestnbaum, 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 


“We 


same way. 

“You might look at it as an extension 
of unemployment compensation,” he 
told a BUSINESS WEEK reporter. “I 
don’t see it as fundamentally different 
in principle. The first wedge was gov 
ernment unemployment compensation, 
financed by the employer through state 
means. Now we will have unemploy 
ment compensation financed by the 
employer through a supplementary de 
vice. | don't see that principle as dan 
gerous to the American economy 

“The most important effect of the 
settlement is that they've averted a 
serious strike that might have had far 
reaching effects. . . . Business can adjust, 
given time, skill, and cooperation, It it 
works out well, it should represent a 
contribution; if it’s not well handled, it 
could have serious consequences, But I 
don’t think this is the time to break 
down and mourn.” 

Neither does a Cleveland manufac 
turer who belabors “the calamity how! 
crs.”” “Management can live with such 
an agreement unless its members are 
pigheaded,” he says, ‘Naturally, the 
unions must realize that not all com 
panies are in the same category with 
the big, rich auto makers me may not 
be able to go as far—but that is bar 
gaining.” 
¢ Serves 'em Right—Some businessmen 
took a sort of delight in the auto sit 
uation, one way or another. 

“The auto industry asked for this,” 
said a West Coast manufacturer. “It 
is too careless of its human inven 
tory.” An Eastern aircraft maker looked 
at it from the other view: “The union 
must have had rocks in its head when 
it turned down the Ford stock proposal, 
with all its‘opportunity for profits and 
oman gains.” 

aradoxically, perhaps, suppliers to the 
auto industry were prone to cheer about 
the Ford formula because (1) they 
thought it would force stabilization in 
auto production and, automatically, 
therefore, in their own flow of orders, 
and (2) they expect the auto companies 
to go slow on expanding to make com- 
ponents for themselves, thus to give 
the suppliers more business. 

Machine tool builders also expressed 
cautious approval, They see a big boost 
for mechanization—“Now it gets that 
much cheaper to buy a machine than 
to hire men.” 
¢ Full Security—The tersest sum-up in 
BUSINESS WEEK'S reports came Me 
Keen Johnson, vice-president of Rey 
nolds Metals Co.: “k guaranteed wage 
is all right as long as there is eae nA 
to guarantee us a profit.” 
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Snub for the Antitrusters 


Chrysler head indicates smaller auto makers want 
ne government help against the giants. But Barnes says 
federal eye is still on the industry. 


The government's antitrusters and 
the auto industry clashed head on be- 
fore a Congressional committee this 
veek 

The most that came out of it is this 

The antitrusters are hot after some 

kind of case to file against the Big 
Three of the industry, but don't yet 
know what it’s to be (page 37). 
* Leave Us Alone—But the companies 
struggling to keep their share of the 
auto market want no part of govern- 
ment help. In this case it was Chrysler 
Pres. L. L, Colbert, fighting to keep 
his membership in the Big Three, who 
denied that concentration “lies at the 
heart of the antitrust problem in the 
automobile industry,” as antitrust chief 
Stanley Barnes charged. Instead, Col- 
bert says there’s no concentration he 
knows of that “in any way interferes 
with competition.” 

Nevertheless, Barnes again indicated 
that antitrust action in autos is in the 
offing, on one or the other of these two 
fronts 

¢ Suits charging local car dealer 
ssociations with conspiracies to fix 
retail car prices or to “pack” prices by 
greement on uniform rates for extras 
sold as accessories. 

* A suit charging General Motors 
with monopolizing the manufacture 
ind distribution of motor buses. 

These are the two most tangible by 
products of hearings this week before a 
Senate monopoly subcommittee. Act- 
ually Barnes raised more questions than 
he answered, On the pattern of con- 
centration wi the imdustry—marked by 
General Motors’ 1954 production share 
of 52% of all cars sold in the U.S 
Barnes said 1955 figures are encourag- 
ing insofar as Chrysler's position is 
concerned, He said figures indicate that 
Chrysler is “once more taking sales 
away” from Ford and GM, raising its 
industry share from 13% in 1954 to 
about 19% for the first four months 
of this year. 

* Just Size—Barnes skirted the question 
of whether General Motors today is so 
big and so strong that its size alone 
violates the Sherman Act. He seemed 
to have doubts about the often-cx- 
pressed view that General Motors is 
so efficient that it could put its com- 
petitiors out of business any time it 
wants—especially in light of what 
Barnes calls Ford's “healthy comeback.” 

As to whether the antitrust laws are 
adequate to break up over-concentration 
in the auto industry, Barnes says: “If 
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we thought we couldn't move against it, 
we'd stop investigating; if we thought 
we could move, we'd file a suit.” 

¢ Accessories—Barnes also discussed an 
investigation of Ford Motor Co. rec- 
ords that began in 1953 on the basis 
of complaints that Ford required its 
dealers to handle Ford parts, accessories, 
and tools exclusively. Though Ford says 
it does no more than insist that its 
dealers “adequately represent” it in 
selling its parts, Barnes said he is “evalu- 
ating’ the mass of materials collected 
and that even more investigations may 
be necessary. 

Barnes implied that Ford recently 
revised its dealer contracts in favor of 
the dealer as a result of his investiga- 
tion. He warned, again, that auto 
makers have no license to channel parts 
and accessories by contracts resulting in 
unreasonable restraints of trade. 

Bares also: 

¢ Praised the mergers of Hudson- 
Nash and Packard-Studebaker as “in- 
creasing the smallest firms’ strength and 
creating far more competition than it 
climinated.” 

* Repeated his opposition to ef- 
forts by the auto industry to outlaw 
“bootlegging” of cars, and called cut- 
price selling of new cars by used car 
dealers beneficial to the consumer and 
a “healthy form of price competition.” 

¢ Wamed local associations of car 
dealers to stop agreeing on uniform 
charges for extras sold with new cars. 

Colbert cited the Chrysler purchase 
in 1928 of Dodge Bros., Inc. and of the 
automotive plants of its Plymouth body 
supplier, Briggs Mfg. Co., in 1953 as 
examples of “positive” mergers that 
helped a company make a successful 
drive against bigger and more solidly 
based rivals. 

The Briggs purchase, according to 

Colbert, has been a major factor in 
Chrysler's effort to regain its share of 
the auto market. That goal is 20%, 
Colbert said, and “we are on our way 
toward that.” 
* Room For the New—Colbert ad- 
mitted that no future development is 
likely to change auto making from a 
large-scale enterprise. But he said that 
it’s still possible for a newcomer—with 
a “radical new concept of mechanical 
efficiency and convenience to the pas- 
sengers”—to invade the industry suc- 
cessfully. 

Chmn. Harley M. Kilgore (D, 
W. Va.) pressed Colbert on the size of 


the Big Three auto companies, and 


asked whether GM’s Chevrolet Div. 
couldn't compete as a rate auto 
company all by itself. Colbert would 
not go along with this; he noted cryp- 
tically that the Chevrolet Div. has been 
“in trouble before.” 

¢ Steel Mergers—Barnes—looking ahead 
to the appearance of Bethlehem Steel's 
C. H. H. Weikel before the committee 
next week—also discussed the steel 
merger. Barnes defended again his dis 
approval of the merger between Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., and said stopping 
steel mergers seems “the only chance 
to avoid the troublesome problem—some 
years from now—that automobile con- 
centration today poses.” 


Atoms for Peace 


U. N. exposition in 
Geneva stirs up unpeaceful 
feelings in U.S. companies. 
They‘re mad at AEC. 


A juicy plum dangling before the 
eyes of many U.S. businessmen is the 
anticipated foreign market for nonmili- 
tary applications of atomic energy. 

Virtually every other nation in the 
world is scrambling to establish its own 
nuclear research program, to build 
atomic power plants or get into some 
other phase of atomic development. 
Thanks to its historic leadership in this 
field, U.S. industry anticipates carly 
competition only from Great Britain 
and—possibly—Soviet Russia in supply- 
ing the apparatus and industrial tech- 
niques that are already so much in de- 
mand. 

That's why dozens of companies 
jumped at the chance when they were 
asked by the government last winter if 
they would be interested in placing ex- 
hibits at the International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
The conference, sponsored by the 
United Nations, will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, next August 8-20. 

But, as of early this week, only 18 
U.S. concerns had made formal ar- 
rangements to show commercial ex- 
hibits at Geneva. More than twice as 
much space as that required by the 
U.S. exhibitors has been reserved for 
industrial products of Great Britain and 
“another nation” —presumably Russia. 
+ Big lay—Not that this nation’s 
commercial exhibit will be any slouch. 
Outstanding names in the atomic held, 
Babcock & Wilcox, General Dynamics, 
Vitro Corp., American Machine & 
Foundry, eral Electric, Westing- 
house, and Foster Wheeler, will be re- 
presented. And the U.S. Information 
Agency will occupy more space in the 
same building than any other single 
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entrant, with its Atoms for Peace exhi- 
bit, a display of numerous U. S.-built 
—— that has been touring Western 
/urope, 

* Could Be Bigger—But why, ask many 
U.S. businessmen, did our government 
fail to take steps comparable to those 
of the British government, which re- 
served more than 20,000 sq. ft. of 
commercial exhibit space for itself and 
British industry? The answer to that 
apparently is buried under miles of 
Washington red tape. 

At any rate, shortly after the U.N. 
set the conference date last February, 
a number of U.S. companies received 
more or less informal letters from a 
group of Atomic Energy Commission 
officials. The letter asked if the com- 
panies would be interested in exhibit- 
ng at Geneva. On Mar. 4, AEC’s 
ofhce for the international conference, 
set up especially to make arrangements 
for U.S. participation, sent out a simi- 
lar letter to the same and additional 
companies. 
¢ Signals Off—But on Apr. 23, AEC 
curtly notified the companies that all 
signals were off. Exhibit space at the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva was 
strictly limited, it said, so only highly 
technical exhibits would be displayed 
there. About 75 U.S. firms were 
signed up to make parts for this tech- 
nical exhibit, but it was obvious that 
the commercial aspects would be 
plaved down. 

About a week later, AEC informed 
the same mailing list that USIA would 
put its Atoms for Peace display in 
the Exposition Palace—in downtown 
Geneva several miles away from the 
Palais des Nations. 

It was suggested that companies still 
interested in a commercial exhibit make 
their own arrangements to display at 
the downtown location. 
¢ On Their Own—At this point, some 
of the interested companies called in 
Gordon R. Molesworth, of the public 
relations and advertising firm of Moles- 
worth Associates. By Mav 9, Moles- 
worth had a iease on 5,000 sq. ft. of 
space in the Exposition Palace for his 
clients and other interested firms, and 
an option on another 5,000 sq. ft. if 
needed. So far, he has assigned this 
space to 16 companies. Two others 
will eitner share this area or make their 
own arrangements. 

As of midweck, neither AEC nor any 
other branch of the federal government 
had recognized, favorably or otherwise, 
the U.S. commercial exhibit at Geneva. 

*This,”” said one businessman whose 
company will not participate in the 
exhibit, “is either a refutation of pre- 
vious AEC pronouncements that it is 
encouraging industry to take part in 
atomic development or it’s the most 
colossal bureaucratic snafu I've ever 


heard of.” 
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Cigarettes: On Trial Again 


Once more, researchers have come up with statistics 
linking cancer to smoking. Evidence against tobacco this 
time is weighty—but still entirely circumstantial. 


This week, millions of cigarette 
smokers and millions of dollars’ worth 
of cigarette industry heard some dis 
turbing news from Atlantic City, N. J., 
where the American Medical Assn. was 
holding its annual meeting. Dr. E. 
Cuyler Hammond and Dr. Daniel 
Horn, respectively director and assistant 
director of the American Cancer 
Society's statistical research depart- 
ment, served up some new data on the 
possible connection between smoking 
and cancer. The report was cautiously 
worded and quietly presented. But 
many U.S. smokers found much in it 
that was terrifying. 
¢ Correlation—The report was based 
on a continuing study, now 32 months 
old, of 188,000 aging men—of (1) their 
smoking habits, (2) the causes of their 
deaths. A year ago, at the study's 20 
month mark (BW —Jun.26'54,p24), 
Hammond and Horn reported that 
there was some statistical correlation 
between —s and cancer among the 
men in the study group. The correla- 
tion they reported this week, with a 
good deal more data to go by, was 
considerably greater 

This was disturbing enough to cigar- 
ette smokers and makers, But the really 
hot news in the report was this: Among 
the men in the study group, lung cancer 
death rates were lower for those who 
had permanently given up smoking at 
one time or another than for those 
who had continued to smoke. 

Previous statistical probes had come 
up with roughly the same lung-cancer 
figures for both steady smokers and ex 
smokers. This suggested to many men 
that, if smoking did indeed cause lung 
cancer, it did so early in the victim's 
smoking career. It suggested further 
that to give up smoking would serve no 
useful purpose, since the harm had 
been done already. 

But now, Hammond and Horn’s new 
data argue with this fatalistic view. If 
enough U.S. smokers take the report 
seriously, the cigarette industry could 
lose a large number of customers. 
¢ Figures—Here are some of the re 
port’s highlights: 

¢ Men who smoke cigarettes reg- 
ularly have seven times the reported 
lung-cancer death rate of those who 
never smoke, The rates go up sharply 
with the number of cigarettes smoked. 
Men who smoke more than two packs 
a day have a death rate from lung 
cancer about 90 times that of non- 
smokers. 


¢ The rate for men who once 
were smokers, but who gave it up be- 
fore the survey began, runs about half 
that of men who regularly smoke less 
than a pack a day and a seventh that 
of two-pack men, 
ps cancer death rates are high 
among smokers and low among non- 
smokers, regardless of whether they live 
in cities or on farms. This is not a 
clean bill of health for auto exhaust 
fumes or smog, which are under study 
as possible causes of lung cancer, But 
it suggests that there are other causes 
not necessarily limited to urban areas. 
¢ There is no significant statistical 
correlation between cancer and cigar 
smoking. There is 4 correlation for pipe 
smoking, but not a big one. 

As a sort of companion for this re- 
port, the American Cancer Society this 
week gave out the results of a poll of 
cancer researchers, chest surgeons, and 
pathologists. Asked whether they 
thought heavy smoking might lead to 
lung cancer, somewhat more than half 
of the specialists answered yes. (But 
only a minority of them have reduced 
their own smoking.) 
¢ Reaction—The cigarette manufac- 
turers’ reaction to all this came largely 
from the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee, a jointly supported agency 
set up a year and a half ago (BW—Jan. 
9'54,p31). The committee does not 
think that either Hammond's and 
Horn’s study or ACS’s poll has proved 
anything. Timothy V. Hartnett, the 
committee’s chairman, attacked both 
this week as statistically unsound. 

Cigarette company spokesmen point 
out that, in any case, all the bidemse 
collected thus far against cigarettes is 
strictly circumstantial. No _ tobacco 
chemical has yet been isolated and con- 
firmed as a cause of cancer, 

As one spokesman put it this week, 
“There could be six or seven other 
causes that nobody has thought of yet. 
Smoking could be just one member of 
a whole team of causes all working to- 
gether.” 

To go even further, tobacco men 
say, smoking may not be a cause at all; 
it might be merely a symptom of some 
deeper cause. Some basic trouble in 
the nervous system, for instance, might 
make a man (1) smoke heavily and (2) 
succumb to cancer. Tobacco men in 
sist that Hammond’s and Horn’s study, 
while perhaps indicating a link between 
smoking and cancer, has not indicated 
my cause-and-effect relationship. 











Echo of Battle 


White and Young, con- 
tenders for N. Y. Central, 
clash even on the theory of 
proxy warfare. 


Victor and vanquished in last year's 
celebrated fight Tor the New York 
Central RR went before a Senate sub- 
committee this week to recount their 
expenences of proxy warfare. 

It was Round Twe in Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman's — & Currency sub- 
committee's series of hearings on cor 
= democracy. The series opened 
ast week with two days of testimony 
on this year's proxy battle for control 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. (BW- 
Jun.4'55,p28). 
¢ The Aim—Lehman is looking for ways 
to tighten the Securities & Exchange 
( ommission’s regulations on proxy 
fights 

hirst on the stand was William 
White, ex-president of Central, whose 
management was overthrown by finan- 
cier Robert R. Young when proxies 
were counted last June. At first, White 
seemed unwilling to refight the proxy 
battle, even aay. But when he ap 
cared on Wednesday, a highlight of 
1is testimony was his admission that 
he “heard there must be pressure 
somewhere” when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refused to hold 
public hearings last year on the deal by 
which Texas millionaires Clint Mur- 
chison and Sid Richardson got 800,- 
000 shares of New York Central, 
through an arrangement promoted by 
Young. 

White said he had not tried to prove 

pressure because “I didn't even oes 
where to start,” 
* Morse on the Hunt—It was Sen. 
Wayne Morse, an infrequent partici- 
pant in the hearings, who brought up 
the subject. He wanted to know—and 
White said he couldn't tell him—about 
possible Administration pressure on 
ICC. Morse said he was gathering in- 
formation for future use, and he asked 
White if he thought Young gained an 
advantage by retaining Lord, Day & 
Lord (Atty, Gen. Brownell’s old law 
firm), All White would say was: “I 
have no opinion.” 

As for tightening SEC regulations 
on proxy fights, White's recommenda- 
tions were that: 

* Sanction and the encouragement 
of the law should be given to the sys- 
tem of staggering election of directors. 

¢ The SEC should keep its hands 
off proxy material after initial mailings. 

«The principals in a contest 
should be forced to identify fully their 
own interests, and any support agree 
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ments they might have obtained from 
other companies or groups. 

Then peppery Robert Young, snort- 
ing against what he calls the “corporate 
incest” of the “Eastern financial fra- 
ternity,” took the stand. 

«Rx from Young—This was Young's 
prescription for encouraging ownership 
and emancipating management: 

¢ Give shareholders a secret ballot, 
insist that contestants end proxy fights 
disclose all pertinent facts. “It is more 
integrity in SEC that we need here, 
not additional power from Congress.” 

¢ Put strict limits on the “Ins’” 
use of corporate employees, patronage, 
and corporate funds until approved by 
stockholders. The “Outs’” expenses 
would be policed automatically by the 
fact that the “Outs” must bear them 
until shareholders approve picking up 
the tab. 

¢ Prohibit intervention in proxy 
fights by other companies or their di- 
rectors or employees. Young said four 
bankers on the old Central board, own- 
ing among them only 250 shares of 
stock, dominated the road by interlock- 
ing with “directorates of 14 other rail- 


roads .. . and 56 other mammoth com- 
nies having assets of more than $107- 
illion.”” 

¢ Separate the trust from the com- 
mercial functions in big banks, and sepa- 
rate investment banking and brokerage 
firms from management of affiliated 
public-owned investment trusts and 
mutual funds. 

¢ Prohibit the interlocking of di- 
rectors and officers of banks, investment 
bankers, investment and insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, pension 
ind endowment funds, and foundations 
with, or through, other large corpora- 
tions. “To allow the banker to control 
the industrialist who controls the in- 
surance company will only encourage 
the spreading of this corporate incest,” 
Young said. 
¢ Next in Sight—Onc of the next moves 
for Lehman’s subcommittee is a three- 
day hearing on Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright’s bill to put over-the-counter 
stock markets under SEC control. Leh- 
man will hold this hearing next month. 
He aims to get the Senate to pass Ful- 
bright’s bill this session, in hope that 
the House will follow suit next year. 


Douglas’ Jet: 62 Hours to Paris 


The DC-8 will cruise at 550 mph., make nonstop 
ocean hops regardiess of adverse winds. 


This week, Douglas Aircraft Co. of 
Santa Monica, Calif., announced that 
it has ordered its new DC-8 jet trans- 
port onto the production line. 

The swept-wing airliner, powered by 
an advanced version of the Pratt & 
Whitney engine, will fly at 550 mph., 
carry 80 to 125 passengers, and be 
capable of making regular nonstop 
flights between U.S. and European 
cities regardless of adverse winds. It will 
be able to fly from Los Angeles to New 
York in 44 hours; from New York 
to Paris in 64 hours. Deliveries to air- 
lines will begin in 1959. 

Douglas’ move may give the company 
the jump on Boeing Airplane Co., its 
sharpest competition in the jet trans- 
port field. Boeing has been flight-test- 
ing its 550-mph. “707” prototype jet 
liner since last summer, and is aiming 
at delivery in 1958. This date may be 
shoved back, however, as the Air Force 
insists that Boeing give priority to its 
KC-135 jet tanker. 
¢ Why the Jet—The announcement of 
the DC-5 came as a surprise to many in 
the industry. 

Douglas has had the big transport un- 
der deve t-and under wraps— 
for years. It has also been working on 
a turboprop ering ——, the Brit. 
ish engines (B -30'54,p76). 

But Douglas had to make a choice. 


Its assembly lines will be choked for 
the next three years with piston en- 
gine planes. It could take on only one 
new plane—cither the jet or the turbo- 
prop. In the last six months, several 
actors tipped the scale in favor of the 
jet now and the i later. First 
was the lack of development on the 
U.S. turboprop engine in the power 
range required for commercial trans- 
ports, and the unavailability of British 
turboprop engines. Second were several 
dramatic breakthroughs in development 
work on jet transport engines. 
¢ Field—Douglas has not yet an- 
nounced the purchasers of its jet trans- 
wt, but its sales prospects are bright. 
The company says that the DC-8 will 
be able to operate from existing major 
air terminals at operating costs even 
lower than those of current airplanes. 
And the airlines are in the best financial 
I in years, with lucrative long- 
aul and nonstop trafic building up 
fast (BW—Jun.4'55,p80). 

The DC-8—a $70-million gamble for 
Douglas—isn’t expected to water down 
any of the company’s big orders for 
piston airplanes. The jet will be a lux- 
ury flight at first, and will a 
the long-range piston planes. glas 
thinks that production of the jets will 
be able only to keep up with the nor- 


mal increase in airline traffic. 
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Close-up of three 
Allen-Bradley Bulletin 
802T oiltight limit 
switches used on the 
Barber-Colman Hob- 
bing Machine. 


The Barber-Colman No. 6-10 Automatic Hobbing 
Machine is the latest development in a series of automatic 
hobbing machines built by this company. It was designed 
specially for high speed cutting of automatic transmission 
and speedometer gears. Automatic loading, unloading, 
clamping and hob shifting are special features of this unit. 





Allen-Bradley motor controls were selected because 
their uniform operation and trouble free performance 
assured continuous production—with the very minimum 
maintenance attention. It will pay you to use or specify 
Allen-Bradley controls for your own control requirements. 


! Allen-Bradley Co. In Canada— 


1332 S. Second St. Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd. 
| Milwaukee 4, Wis. Galt, Ont. 
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Motor control panel, used with the Barber- 
Colman Gear Hobbing Machine, contains Bulle- 
tin 709 solenoid starters, Bulletin 700 relays, and 
Bulletin 705 reversing switch—all standard 
units listed in the Allen-Bradley handy catalog. 


MORE MILEAGE FOR MOTOR CARS. 
Prominent manufacturer now uses air- 
craft finishes to insure peak performance 
of automatictransmissions. Osborn Matic* 
and Osborn Mastere Wheel Brushes 
rotate against revolving parts. 
automatically remove burrs and blend 
surface junctures of gear teeth. 


FINISHING TOUCH. . automatically 


adds aircraft quality to production 


Important benefits an OBA could 
add to your products 


Doubles endurance limits. Record shows that sharp corners, tool and 
grinding marks can reduce endurance limits of machine parts as much 
as 60%. Taking a lesson from the aircraft industry, many manufacturers 
now utilize aircraft finishes in the range of 4 to 7 microinches to insure 
peak endurance on highly stressed parts at maximum economy in pro- 
duction, 

Parts are simply rotated against revolving Osborn Power Brushes on 
preset time cycles. Sharp edges or surface juncwures are uniformly 
blended, eliminating causes of stress concentrations and possible fail- 
ure. Small metal particles are removed, avoiding subsequent fouling of 
lubricating systems. 

The power brushing operation is simple . . . requires only loading 
and removing the part. 

Whatever the type of product you build, Osborn Power Brushing can 
improve quality and cut cost of manufacture. An OBA, Osborn Brushing 
Analysis, of your job will show you how. Write The Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. A-60, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 
*Trade Mark 


Osho Brush) 


SEROS Serene 
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A new soft coal giant is likely to be 
born. Chicago's Peabody Coal Co. 
has taken the first steps toward acquir 
ing the eight-company Sinclair group, 
in a $34-milhion stock deal. The new 
company would aim for annual pro 
duction between 20-million and 25 
million tons, right up with the leader, 
Pitt Consol. 

« 
Commercial paper rate paid by C.1.T. 
Financial Corp. has been cut by 4 of 
a percentage point. It was the first 
cut this year, reversing an upward trend 
of several months. 

2 
Country Gentleman, famous old maga 
zine more recently labeled Better Farm 
ing, has been sold by Curtis Publishing 
Co. to a competitor, Farm Journal, 
Inc. Farm Journal will merge the 
a issues, lumping its own Cir- 
culation of almost 2.9-million with 
Country Gentleman's nearly 2.6-mil- 
lion. 


. 
A $450,000 settlement out of court 
has been made by seven distillers in 
the $9-million-plus damage suit brought 
by 28 liquor dealers in the St. Louis 
area. The dealers claimed that the 
distillers charged them higher prices 
than two other customers had to pay. 
Among the distillers agreeing to the 
settlement were Seagrams, henley, 
Hiram Walker, and Brown-Forman. 

. 
The Navy will lease a few of its DC-6A 
cargo planes to commercial airlines, 
ier a policy just approved by the 
top-level Air Coordinating Committee. 
The plan will start with four to eight 
planes; more may be added later if the 
Navy can spare them 

. 
Economic indicators reported by the 
Commerce Dept: Personal income in 
April hit a record annual rate of $295.6- 
billion. That's $1l-billion above March, 
and $11.2-billion above April a year 
ago. . . . Business as 4 whole sold $51.2 
billion worth of goods in April, $800 
million below March, but $4.1-billion 
above April, 1954 For manufac 
turers alone, April sales were $26.4 
billion, 10% above the vear-before fig 
ure, 

© 
The use of coal and gas for producing 
electricity rose in the first quarter, the 
Federal Power Commission reports 
Electric utiiities burned 4.7-million 
tons more coal than in the 1954 period, 
a gain of 15.9%; the use of oi] was up 
13.3%. On the other hand, gas as a 
es of electricity fell off 4.2% 
‘otal nonhydro production of electricity 
was up 16.3% 
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The country’s great thirst for petro- 
leum products should grow from 
2,375 million barrels in 1950 to 
5,000 million barrels in 1975, an in- 
crease of 110 per cent. . . according 
to an authoritative projection.* 


: 
++ 
+ 








This estimate is based on a careful 
study of the needs of America’s 
expanding population and suggests 
the possibilities of growth for cor- 
porations in petroleum and many 
other segments of industry. 
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An indwpensable ingredient of busi 
ness success is a banking arrange- 


ment flexible enough to take care of 


short and long term requirements. . . 
adaptable to unusual opportunities. 


The Bank of New York, with 171 
years of commercial banking experi- 
ence, has been meeting the banking 


needs of the petroleum industry and 
those who distribute, consume or 
convert petroleum products during 
the past decades of expansion. 


The knowledge and facilities of this 
Bank are geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in today’s ex- 
panding economy. 


*Estimate taken from A Report to the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank +» Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd # MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporary During Construction) 


Mamober Federal Deport Inmrance Corporation 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 





Here's why some truck drivers have 40% fewer accidents: Long-haul motor transport 

10 billion miles per year in the U. 8.) is the most hazardous type of trucking. Safety 
Directors of trucking fleets that insure with Liberty attend schools that Liberty 
engineers created to cyt down accidents. Those driver-trainers learn everything 
from how to hire good truck drivers, road test and instruct them, to how to handle a 
continuous safety program. Result: Liberty policyholders have 40% fewer accidents 
than the industry as a whole 


“Stop, Daddy, Stop!" A Liberty policy 
holder took his child and some 
neighbors’ children for a ride. One 
of the boys opened the door, fell 
out and broke his arm. The $500 
hospital bill was covered by Lib- 
erty Medical Payments Insurance 
The father’s comment was: “Le- 
gally liable or not, | felt morally 
obligated to pay. | was able to be 
cause of the good advice on coverage 
| got from Liberty.’ Liberty people 
always look after your interests. If 
you have an accident on the road, 
you can get quick help from the 
Liberty claimeman. He's available 
by telephone 24 hours a day in the 
U. S., Canada or Hawaii. 


The 
motion picture that does most for high- 
way traffic safety is awarded the Liberty 
Mutual Trophy, a replica of the bronze 
sculpture shown here. The latest award 
went to “Devil Take Us,” an exciting 
real-life drama now being shown by 
RKO-Pathe throughout the country 
Liberty Mutual is glad to honor and 
recommend pictures like this that may 
save your life. See it at your neighbor- 
hood theater. 





Trustworthy insurance advice 
makes a difference 


When you buy insurance on 
your home, car or business from 
Liberty Mutual, the man who 
gives you advice or service is 
from Liberty. He’s paid a salary 
to look after you. Your interests 
come first. 

Nearly half a century ago this 
company was founded by policy- 
holders who wanted better, thriftier 
insurance service. 

When you become a policy 
holder you’re an owner. Your 
palicy is nonassessable. Service 
is quicker, pleasanter through 
branches coast-to-coast and in 
Canada and Hawaii. Your confi- 
dence is secure. Liberty is the 
company that stands by you. 








LIBERTY UY. MUTUAL 
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Washington’s midyear business outleek appraisal will be bullish. 

No slide is expected. In fact, the only debate between the experts who 
funnel economic information and advice to Pres. Eisenhower is on whether 
the boom is about to level out on a high plateau, or ease on up to new high 
ground. 

There’s little if any worry about a turndown. 


Predominant opinion is on the side of a further rise, not so fast as the 
recent climb, but strong enough to make this the record year. 


Here’s the figuring: The second-half declines in such lines as autos and 
housing starts will be more than offset by strength in other areas. The 
fast first-half pace will set many businesses to building up their inventory; 
so will the prospect that wage increases will hike some prices. And while 
housing starts will ease, business spending for plant will prop construction 
at a high level. Then, there’s the free-spending consumer, willing to buy at a 
time when jobs seem safe. 


The more cautious appraisal is that the gains in sight will do no more 
than offset declines—hold business high, but level for the last half. 


Political implications are clear. If things continue to push on up, the 
Democrats will find it very hard to get voters worked up over Eisenhower 
policies. A leveling out, however, would make the economy a political issue. 
Unemployment, now down to about 2.5-million, would hit the uptrend again. 
This would mean a new “gloom and doom” attack on the Administration. 


The Administration is taking a tough stand on highways. It may mean 
no long-range road building program out of Congress this year. 


The Senate-passed Gore bill is called unsatisfactory. That's the plan to 
liberalize the present federal-state matching system, with a big stepup in 
the yearly federal contribution. 


The hitch is on financing. Eisenhower's plan would raise the money 
through a special corporation, with the result that annual budget charges 
would be held down. Gore’s bill would make the whole yearly outlay a 
charge against the budget. There are suggestions that Eisenhower might 
veto it, since it would make budget balancing harder to reach. 


News on bigger Air Force spending will dribble out. The Pentagon plays 
down the impact of Russia’s air gains on U.S. procurement plans. 


A B-52 bomber stepup has been made official. The cost in fiscal 1956, 
the year starting July 1, is close to $300-million extra—over estimates. Other 
increases are under consideration. 


Deliveries on lighter planes will be shortened—fighters, interceptors. 
North American probably will be asked to boost output of its F-100s, Con- 
vair’s F-102 is looked upon by the Air Force as the next to benefit from a 
boost. Lockheed may well! get a push for its F-104. 


Hope still is to avoid a net rise in defense spending. Fiscal aides are 
telling Eisenhower that any extra money put into air strength should be 
offset by cuts elsewhere. Otherwise, hopes for a balanced budget will take 
a beating in the 1957 budget, due in January. 
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A minimum wage rise above $1 is unlikely. This limit was fixed by 
the Senate Labor Committee, which weighed Eisenhower's 90¢ against 
labor’s $1.25. The Senate went along, and the House is unlikely to go any 
higher. 


Upward revision of social security benefits is out for this year. The 
Democrats will make their push in 1956—plug a lower retirement age for 
widows and the disabled ahead of lower retirement for all. 


More liberal unemployment compensation, which states will determine, 
will be hot in 1957. That’s when most state legislatures will meet again. 
The CIO auto settlement is sure to force new consideration of benefits. 


Democrats are outdoing Eisenhower on some White House bills. 


Example: loan limit rise recommended for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Eisenhower wanted the limit on individual loans set at $150,000. 
The Senate committee handling the bill upped it to $250,000. 


Public housing is another case. The Senate turned down the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal for 35,000 units in each of the next two years and voted 
a Democratic proposal for 135,000 yearly for four years. 


—--Oo— 


Higher antitrust fines are no certainty. The House has voted again its 
bill to raise penalties from $5,000 to $50,000. The Senate balked before, 
and shows every sign of balking this year. 


Note Asst. Atty. Gen. Stanley Barnes’s promises on autos and antitrust. 
The antitrust chief assured Congress (page 30) that he is watching the Ford- 
GM battle for markets, But there’s no sign the Justice Dept. will move in. 
Officials don’t like to see the bigs squeeze the smalls in the auto field. But 
they are aware that the market struggle favors the consumers, who are the 
big voters. 


ee 


A backfire on U. S. atomie secrecy is possible. Officials are worried 
about the Geneva talks set for August (page 30). The point is that Russia 
may reveal to the whole worid more than the Atomic Energy Commission has 
revealed to the U. §. taxpayers, who support it. AEC’s secrecy here gives 
Russia a chance abroad. 


Democrats haven't given up their fight on Dixon-Yates. Note the action 
on the House Appropriations Subcommittee turning down money to build 
lines to move Dixon-Yates power into the TVA system. The refusal probably 
won't stick. But it shows how some future, more public power-minded 
Congress may upset the Eisenhower plan of relying on private enterprise 
in areas where it can and will meet the power needs. 


pa an 


Behind the cautioning on the coming Big Four talks are some hard 
facts of the cold war. The U.S. wants no relaxation in Europe until Moscow 
gives up East Germany, loosens its hold on the satellites, and halts inter- 
national subversion through the Cominform. Russia, for its part, wants U. S. 
bases, troops, and influence out of Europe and North Africa. These are the 
hot points of friction that make any early agreement unlikely. But there is 
real hope that the “summit” talks will open the way and ultimately put an 
end to the atomic arms race. 
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Gleaming crystal and fine china are made in 
large volume today with “hand-crafted” quality. 
Great beauty and durability are distinctive char 
acteristics of the modern vitreous china and por 
celain enamel in the kitchen and bath, These 
household essentials are produced with ingre 
dients supplied by International. High purity 
wERG feldspars, for example, and chemicals processed 
> “SS from potash and phosphate 
. Production for glass and ceramic manufac 
turers typifies Jnternational’s diversification into 
% > many industrial fields. Now more than 70 Inter 
Emile national mines and plants in the United States 
and Canada are mining and refining huge ton 
nages of basic minerals and chemicals used by 
industry and agriculture to turn out better things 


serving everybody 


lor you 


every day International produces Feldspars and Chemicals for 
the glass and ceramic industries; Potash, Phosphate 
Superphosphates, Complete Fertilizers and Feed 
Phosphates jor the farm; Phosphate for chemical in 
dustries; Potash Industrial Chemicals; Bonding and 
Refractory Clays and Equipment for foundries; Perl 
ite for the construction industry; Amino Products for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals; Ac’cent® jor food proces 
sors, institutions and the home 


This is only one of International's Markets GLASS and CERAMIC industries 


~«** 
‘6 International's products for the 


. 
’ gloss and ceramic markets 


Potash and Soda Feidepara « Silica Sand 
Aplite « Potters Flint « Ground Quart 


Carbonate of Potash ¢ Potassium Silicofluoride 





Magnesium Oxide 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION «© CENERAL OFfricl 0 NORTH WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6 





A BRAND NEW LINE! 


TEXCEL TAPE 
DISPENSERS 
IN COLOR 








INDUSTRIAL COUNTER 


TEXCEL 


DISPENSERS 


Peemacer TAME CORPORATION. NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. a \pohwron fohmron company 
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SYMBOLIC of new thinking 


in the meat-packing industry. 
Harold H. Swift (left), last of G. F. Swift's sons to run the com- 


pany, turns operations over to John Holmes (right) and Porter 
M. Jarvis. Like other packers, their goal is. . . 


Bigger Margins, Fewer Gambles 


“The goal is simple—how to get there 
is something else again.” 

Porter M. Jarvis (cover) phrased this 
remark to describe the job that was cut 
out for him when he took over as 
president of Swift & Co. this year. The 
job: Raise profit margins 

This week, first returns were coming 
in on what may be the beginnings of 
by Swift to attack head 
on the problem of margins. A test run 
on fresh frozen prepackaged meats-a 
full line of everything from roasts to 
chops—was launched: May 15 in De 
troit supermarkets. 

In this experiment, you can see the 
direction of Swift's thinking. 

“Our greatest asset,” says Jarvis, “‘is 
meat. How to get the price is what we 
need ta know.” 


a major move 


|. Packers’ Plight 


Jarvis could just as weil have been 
peaking for the entire meat packing 
industry. Right now, the narrow profit 
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margins throughout the industry are 
just about the first topic of conversa 
tion when any two packers meet 
Each year, at American Meat In 

stitute meetings, speakers take their in 
dustry apart for allowing the 
margins to exist Said onc 

It is sad for an industry to have to 
idmit (as it does to itself) that it has 
progressively spoiled almost every dé 
partment of its business.” 
¢ Facts—A look at the figures 
what all the moaning is about 

¢ For the past three years, 
once did any one of the big five 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy 
Morrell—show a net return of 
than 1% on sales after taxes 

¢ Last year—admittedly a poor one, 
but no poorer than many in the past 
Swift had a profit-to-sales ratio of 
0.76%; Armour 0.08%, Wilson 0.46% 
and Morrell 0.17% 

eIn 1952 and again in 
Cudahy lost mofiey on 
to $500-million 


narrow 


hows 


only 
Swilt 
John 


more 


and 


1954, 
sales of close 
It was forced to clos 


branches and plants that formerly pro 
39% of its volume 
¢ Consolidations bank 
ruptey have lopped off five companies 
ince 1952 
¢ Chronic—There'’s nothing sudden 
about the uneven state of the meat 
packing industry, but it has reached 
the point now where management ap- 
parently is weary of battling margins 
so thin that red figures pop up year 
ifter vear 
Obviously, there’s no simple solution 
to the industry's problem, or it would 


duced 


and one 


have been found long ago 

lake Swift, Of all the big packers, 
its record stands out as probably the 
best. Sales run around $2.5-hillion, 
putting it among the top 10 companies 
in the U.S. It hasn't had a loss year 
since 1938, and has paid dividends 
year except one since 1933, It 
has grown from $1.3-billion in 1946 to 
its present volume 

Even so, the last time it had a net 
after that was 2% of 


evcry 


mcon taxes 


4l 














How we work steel to make steel 





work for you 





i Syl 


New automatic welding process 
cuts gas costs 93.6% 


- and that’s just the beginning! 


It’s A. O. Smith’s C-OMATIC — a great new gas 
shielded metal arc-welding process that uses low-cost 
carbon dioxide to deliver astonishing savings. 


On gas alone in one year’s time (260 three-shift 
days), a single C-OMATIC package operates for 
approximately $1,000.00 — saves $14,902.00 over the 
automatic welding method that uses argon gas... 
$15,367.00 over the method using helium. What's 
more, C-OMATIC is the first automatic welding 
process economically practical for even the mild and 
medium carbon steels. 


Proved on A. O. Smith’s own production lines, 
C-OMATIC offers dramatic advantages to manufac- 
turers already using automatic welding in their op- 


erations. It’s the answer, too, for you who haven’t gone 
automatic because of past cost and range limitations. 


Want more facts about C-OMATIC? Send for 
free, illustrated brochure that describes this new 
process in detail . . . also tells of the many other ways 
we work steel to make steel work for you. = 


Through research & ..@ better way 


- , 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


1? plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Obie, Wisconsin, Hlinois, Texas and Califernia. International Division Milwovkee 1, Wisconsin 











-.. where creative work 


with steel makes products 
like these for home, — 


farm and industry 
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sales—industry generally runs between 
5% and 6%—was in 1933. Why? 

For one thing, Swift, like the rest 
of the industry, spends almost 75% of 
its sales dollar for raw materials. Only 
13% of the packer’s dollar is labor. So 
one major area where savings could be 
made is only a relatively minor portion 
of total costs, unusual for a manufac- 
turing company. 

This big raw material bill is spent 
on about 5-million farms that send their 
cattle, hogs, and sheep to terminals and 
slaughterhouses scattered across the 
country. Almost the entire supply is 
purchased at public auction by the meat 
industry. There is no negotiated price. 
What's more, buyers have to make 
close decisions. “If one of them figures 
a pen of steers will dress out 60% beef 
and they actually dress out 594%, we 
can lose money,” Jarvis says. 
¢ The Squeeze—On the selling side, 
there are scads of small packers pressur 
ing finished product prices. In this re 
spect, meat packing is something like 
the textile industry. But unlike textiles, 
the packers’ product is largely perish 
able; it has to move. In addition, it 
isn't a difficult industry to break into 
compared to most others. 

To top it all off, meat packers—espe 
cially when they get to be as big a target 
as Swift—find themselves between two 
large political groups. “On one side,” 
Jarvis points out, “there is the farmer 
On the other is the consumer.” 

Put all these reasons together—plus 
the fact that the big packers have been 
over the antitrust barrel for years, which 
has limited their diversification—and 
you begin to understand the packers’ 
problems. 
¢ Guilt—Just the same, the industry it- 
self isn’t the last to overlook some of 
the lethargy and unimaginative manage- 
ment that has plagued it 

Here are just a few of the things it 
ticks off against itself 

¢ Playing inventories in a specula- 
tive market. Too many packers, say 
some experts, try to beat the market 
fluctuations. Said one: “Operations 
ought to be on a more day-to-day opera 
tion, not inventory guessing.” 

¢ There isn’t enough cost knowl 
edge and control for many packers to 
know a proper selling price. Even a 
company like Swift knows far less 
about product cost breakdowns than 
does a comparable metalworking com 
pany. 

¢ Cost allocations—sales, delivery, 
overhead--are often unrealistic. Jarvis, 
explaining the difficulty of determining 
indirect costs on particular products, 
says Swift makes a valiant attempt 
“but I won't defend our allocations,” 
© Big Problem—In a way, though, these 
are only minor points in the packers’ 
big problem: How to make money out 
of fresh meat—“the salvation of our 


great industry,” as one packer puts it. 

It’s Jarvis’ opinion that the packers 
will have to find a way to take ad- 
vantage of the astonishing shift in mar- 
keting habits—the development of the 
great U.S. “convenience market.” 

“People,” he says, “want to buy serv- 
ice. Our problem is to get paid for it.” 

One way is to establish consumer 
identifiable products—in short, brand 
labels. Actually, Swift and others have 
come a long way on the fringes with 
dairy products, preserved meats, ani- 
mal food, agricultural chemicals. 

But that doesn’t touch the major 
volume item—fresh meat. To make a 
real dent, a packer ought to be able to 
label a roast. That's where Swift's De- 
troit test comes in, 


ll. Swift's Experiment 


Swift's Detroit experiment—and Jar- 
vis emphasizes it is only a test—with 
frozen prepackaged meat may be the 
harbinger of a major revolution in meat 
distribution and retailing. 

It's an upheaval long overdue. The 
vast changes that have been wrought 
in food distribution by the supermarket 
have swept through all but two areas 
fresh produce and meat. While most 
edibles arrive prepackaged at the super 
market shelves, most meat and fresh 
produce get there in bulk or raw form 
and must be processed by the retailer, 

Prepackaging of meat is, of course, 
an established fact on the American 
scene today. Some 40% of all meat sold 
today through chain stores, according 
to Progressive Grocer magazine, is sold 
through self-service departments. But 
the processing is done at the retail level, 
a system inefhcient and expensive. 
¢ Packers Protest—Retailers would also 
like to get rid of the headaches and 
expense and the risk of spoilage that 
go with meat processing on the prem 
ises. For this reason, there has been 
in the past few years a rising sentiment 
in favor of packers handling the whole 
job of prepacking. But the major 
packers have dragged their fect on this, 
just as they have largely ignored the 
whole growing frozen-meat business 
that has come into being with the 
development of freezers and food plans. 

In some areas there have been broad 
advances. Most bacon is precut and 
prepackaged at the packer level, and 
there is a growing list of other pre 
packaged mieats—sausages, luncheon 
meats, TV dinners, specialty items, 
chicken parts. The total amount of 
meat prepacked by all U.S. packers, 
according to Meat Magazine, is about 
2.5-billion Ib. a year, 10% of the 
country’s meat output 

Some supermarket people have clam- 
ored for the packers to set up central. 
ized operations that would prepackage 
fresh meat and get it to retail outlets 
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on a daily delivery basis such as that 
used in the milk and bread industries. 
But ‘packers argue that such problems 
of spoilage and discoloration are over- 
whelming. They also point out that the 
cost of constructing facilities to handle 
this retail trade would be enormous. 

¢ Moving In—It is no surprise, there- 
fore, that Swift, in attempting to move 
closer to the retail level, has gone right 
over into frozen prepacked meat. 

The Detroit experiment has now 
been going on for about a month. Swift 
is testing im all 27 different items, rang- 
ing from sirloin steaks, pot roasts, and 
veal tenderloin to lamb chops and 
“sandwich” steaks. The fat is cut off 
and—except for the chops—the meat is 
boned. These meats are being sold 
through stores in the Kroger and Wrig- 
ley chains and will soon be sold through 
other outlets as well 

The meat is wrapped in cellophane 
and: comes in wax box with aluminum 
foil around it. Recipes—for veal scallo- 






NEW HORIZONS 


IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
WITH MIRACLE... 





DISCOVER THESE FEATURES: 


¢ non-fade...non-tarnish ... practically 
indestructible 


@ resists moisture and chemical solvents 


@ high tensile strength, yet easy to 


pine, as one cxample—are printed on 

handle the box. For this test, Swift processes 

© retains dimension in extreme heet or almost all the meat in Chicago and 
cold ships it in refrigerated trucks to Betroit, 


where it uses ice cream trucks to make 
store deliveries several times a weck. 

¢ Cost Factor—A comparison of prices 
for Swift's frozen product and for the 
regular fresh version of the same item 
in the prepackaged meat section across 
the supermarket aisle is a little difficult 
mainly because of the fact that Swift 
trims off fat and takes out bones. A 
5i-lb. standard lamb roast in Detroit 
runs about $4.30; Swift's frozen equiva- 
lent costs $6.25—miinus a lot of fat and 
bone. Nevertheless, Swift is still getting 
& premium price for its product, as a 
more direct comparison will show. Take 
lamb chops, which come with bone in 
both versions. Four unfrozen chops 
cost $1.40 in one supermarket; four 
Swift frozen chops cost $1.80. 

¢ Question—W ill the customer pay the 
price? To find out, Swift is prepared 
to continue its Detroit test for an 
indefinite number of months. 

So far, the test seems to be going 
satisfactorily. The national headquarters 
of Kroger in Cincinnati reports that 
sales have been brisk. One of its con 
cerns, however, is how much novelt 
is a factor. 

What Swift is banking on is the 
appeal of convenience to the U.S 


@ lightweight and pliable, can be lami- 
nated to other plastics, sheetings, etc. 


e wide range of metallic colors 
¢ great variety of embossed patterns 


@ available in rolls... or die-cut to 
specifications of size or shape 


TAKE A NEW VIEW 
OF YOUR PRODUCT: 


Today, Chromeflex is the major decor 
featurc of Eastern Air Lines’ new DC7B’s 

. adorns 1955 car doors and interior 
trim... is used for radios, TV, major 
appliances . . . and a long list of items, 
from bindings and book covers to wallets 
and wall-covering. 

Tomorrow, you will find it useful in 
your product's design. 


Se 


To See CHROMEFLEX In Color 
turn to the DuPont full color ad on Pages 
92 & 93 in this issue of Business Week. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE 








CHROMEFLEX housewife. A long line of products 
Our product is ee Mail to: ranging from frozen orange juice to 
pa ERI Sie eal Se Be HIGH VACUUM METALS, cake mixes and instant coffee shows 
Please send samples best suited for our pur- INC. that women like a product that the 
poses, with specifications for use. 40 Worth Street have only to pop into a refrigerator or 


an oven—and often are willing to pa\ 
extra for ease of preparation. 

¢ Reactions—Another major asset on 
your name Cvegistesed DuPont wademert Swift's side is the power of its brand 
name. The name might even impel 
women to buy sight unseen where the 
might distrust a precut chop with no 
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the salesman who could have done better 
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« Too few of his calls were made on ready buyers. But you can see to it 
that your salesmen spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to talk.—— « A good catalog program is the key , because buyers in indus- 
try almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. 
And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce more of them to 
call in your men. They can be placed strategically in the offices of all good 
potential customers and kept there ready for instant use.—— » Helping 
manufacturers get more invitations for their men to call, through better 
catalog procedure, has been Sweet’s business for 50 years. If you sell to 
the product design, plant engineering or machine tool markets, and would 


like to see some case histories, write, phone or visit our nearest office. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cieveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 




















MANUFACTURERS F/ND 


SOLVES PROBLEMS 


Recently the problem was put up to us as to 
whether the printing on the new package, its con 
stituents or formulation and ingredients contrib 
uted to off odor and flavor 


Our cumulative experience in combination with 
scientific personnel and facilities soon located the 
cause and developed the correction. Now sales are 
satisfactory 


Our trained panel of sensory experts and other 
scientists can serve you without bias; be it product, 
packaging, ingredient, formulation, processing, en- 
gineering or marketing 


inquiry without cost 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS er obligation 
29 W. 15 St, New York 11, N. Y. 
WA 4.8800 
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the principle that made 
Rotary Pumps so successful 


Viking Rotary Pumps 
OPERATE EQUALLY WELL 
IN EITHER DIRECTION 


For additional informa- 
tion sond for tree Bulie- 
tin series 555 today. . 
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brand name on it. Here again, of 
course, is another advantage on Swift's 
side: The basic principle of prepack- 
aging of meat has been accepted, 
whereas when the company ran off a 
test of prepackaged frozen meat once 
before, in the 1920s, the idea was a 
dismal] flop. 

However, one question remains; Will 
women accept frozen meat? 

Here the biggest meat packers part 
company. Armour & Co., the second 
biggest packer after Swift, says firmly 
that customers won't accept it. Armour 
says that freezing changes the texture 
and the flavor of meat, and that the 
fact that the buver can’t see juice oozing 
from it is 4 Geterrant to buying. 

Against this, the people oo think 
Swift is on the right track point to the 
widespread success that home freezers 
have had. Hence the importance of the 
Detroit test. Many retailers regard some 
such development as inevitable in the 
long run. A Kroger spokesman thinks 
that packer prepackaging of meat will 
be common bv 1960 
e Hurdles—There are, naturally, some 
major hurdles to get over after the 
question of whether the consumer will 
accept frozen meat 

Cabinet space is one big problem. 
Swift at the moment has no plans for 
helping retailers add to their cabinet 
space—a move that may vet be requisite 
to volume marketing as Minute Maid 
and other processors of frozen foods 
have discovered 

A second hurdle is the attitude of 
labor. The big butchers’ union, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL), 
said last week that it would resist firmly 
any effort by packers to prepackage 
meat. 


Ill. Blazing the Trail 


If the Detroit test proves successful 
enough, it can go part of the way 
toward solving the margin problem. 
The packers, by adding more value to 
the big volume fresh meat products, 
will be getting a bigger hold on the 
consumer's dollar 

Ideally, the packers would like to do 
with fresh, but unfrozen, meat what 
Swift's Detroit test is attempting 
There's one possible solution—cold ster 
lization. That's the use of gamma rays 

an atomic energy byproduct—to kill 
all bacteria and preserve the meat. It 
can be done now, but the problem of 
flavor (the meat has a scorched taste) 
has the industry stumped 
¢ Head Man—Jarvis is anything but a 
novice in the packing business, but in 
a way he represents a new era of man 
agement in the industry. He was born 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., raised close to 
the farm, and got his B.S. degree from 
lowa State College in Ames. He started 
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TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings are used in every kind of heavy duty application requiring 
wear under conditions of misalignment. 


high load capacity, resistance to shock and 
Cais 


TRUE ROLLING 


TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 


are designed with machined, cast-bronze, 
land-riding cages—one for each path of rollers— 
to assure true rolling operation 


Other TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARING features are equally important 
in assuring top performance. Contact 
surfaces are precision ground for even 
load distribution, long bearing life. 
Rollers and races are carefully heat 
treated to give maximum resistance to 
shock and wear. 


An integral center flange gives positive 
radial stability and accurate positioning 
of thrust loads—an essential factor for 


longer service life. Contact surfaces pos- 
sess geometrical conformity, giving ulti- 
mate load carrying capacity. 


These are reasons why TORRINGTON 
SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS give you 
long, low-maintenance service in the 
toughest, heavy-duty applications. Get 
the most for your bearing dollar— 
specify TORRINGTON. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Spherical Roller 


@ Tapered Roller 





SPHERICAL 
ROLLER 


@ Cylindrical Roller @ Needle 





How papers by Mosinee make 
products safer, more efficient 


From cooling rooms to heating homes 
or guarding electrical apparatus — 
Mosinee specially developed papers 
help do the job better 


|* these and hundreds of other 

cases involving insulation, fab- 
rication, lamination, processing or 
pac> aging — Mosinee papers play 
an important part in getting opti- 
mum results with minimum trou- 
ble and expense. 


It will pay you to find out how 
Mosinee experts cooperate with 
industry to develop specialized 
papers. Current applications of 
Mosinee papers will suggest im- 
mediate ways in which you can 
make substantial savings in time 
and money, Write today for com- 
plete information, 


Mosinee flame-resistant papers 
increase safety factor of filters 
employed in warm air heating 
systems. The process of making these 
papers flame-resistant was developed by 
Mosinee technicians. This process, ap- 
plicable to many types of paper, may 
— you solve a product or processing 
problem. 


Evaporative cooler pads for room 
coolers are made from Mosinee 
controlled paper. A high rate of 
moisture absorption with wet strength 
are two of the critical properties of this 
highly specialized paper. In addition, 
this paper must be adapted to easy slit- 
ting and expanding in the conversion 
operation for pad construction. Here's 
bo og Mosinee precision control at 
work, 


Special analysis Mosinee papers 
improve of electri- 
cal components. These electrical 
insulation papers must be closely con- 
trolled to provide a low ash and chlor- 
ide content, They are used extensively 
as layer insulation between turns of 
field coils and in transformers — from 
the smallest to one of world’s largest. 
Ask about Mosinee papers for your 
electrical requirements. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


cerry. 8 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 





working for Swift in 1926, has been 
with them ever since. 

He and his predecessor, John Holmes, 
who is now ea and chief execu- 
tive officer, are the first non-Swifts to 
run the business. The last of the 
founder's seven sons, Harold H. Swift, 
is honorary board chairman. 
¢ New Faces—The industry generally 
has been a family one—Armours, Wi! 
sons, Swifts. Some say that it is now 
in a transition period, when non-family 
management has to be brought along 
to take over. In Swift's case, Dao the 
entire executive group has been devel- 
oped within the company, so you still 
have the continuity and special knowl- 
edge the industry lives on. 

But Jarvis sees places where new tech 
niques—like the gamma rays—can bring 
a stability the industry never has en- 


Plant modernization, development of 
new markets such as in the Southeast, 
and the continuing search for brand- 
name byproducts are some. 

One major area is processing. The 
industry was one of the first to develop 
the assembly-line technique—in its case 
disassembly. But since then, going back 
almost to the origins of Swift 100 years 
ago, packers haven't been noted for 
major manufacturing innovations. That 
may be changing now. For instance, 
Swift and others are developing electro- 
static smoking of bacon—which can 
turn a batch process into a continuous 
flow operation at considerable savings. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





For the third year, Standard Oil 
Foundation Inc. (Indiana) has given an 
unrestricted $150,000 to the state asso- 
ciations of private colleges in 14 Mid- 
west states. Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
foundation chairman, says giving 
through the associations is simpler and 
better. The money is redistributed to 
145 private colleges in the area, thus 
sparing the foundation the job of evalu 
ating individual needs. 
. 
Ronson Corp., still diversifying and 
building up its aircraft parts business to 
bolster cigarette lighter income (BW— 
Mar.12°55,p106), has just acquired 
Hydraulic Units, Inc., Pasadena 
(Calif.), maker of aircraft assemblies. 
- 

Middle management—the men between 
policy-making and supervisory levels— 
now average about $11,200 in annual 
salary. That's the figure for 3,200 men 
in some 100 companies jast studied by 
American Management Assn. Four 
years ago the average was about $9,200. 
The middle group, which represents 
45% of the management population, 
normally gets a 5% annual increase. 
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Looking Ahead? Include 
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aluminum evaporators 
in your plans for’56 


Already proved by over 300,000 re- 
frigerators in daily use all over Amer- 
ica, Western Roll-Bond evaporators 
will play a large part ir the 1956 plans 
of major refrigerator manufacturers. 
Now, right now, every 1955 refriger- 
ator being built by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the business has a 
roll-bonded evaporator. Leakproof, 
seamless, with tubes inside single, 
homogeneous sheets, Western Roll- 





Bond evaporators outmode the tubing 
and crude, low conductivity welds 
formerly a part of evaporator design. 
Now, pattern designs can be changed 
in days and a complete changeover 
costs only $50.00, not $50,000.00. Die 


and press costs are eliminated forever. 


self-contained and installation 

takes but « few Because 

of the voids and 

frost blisters are impossible. 
Right now is the time to investigate 
the advantages roll-bonding will offer 
your industry. Call or write for a 
folder telling more about roll-bond- 
ing, Mailed with an actual sample of 
bonded metal, Evaporator patterns 
shewn are in production, 


OU ROLL-BOND | 
METALS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIEGON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EAGT ALTON, LIMOS 








STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY - RARE 


Bourbon 
Bourbon 
19% Grain 


the AMERICAN DISTILLING CO. tne. 
NEW YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO e@ PEKIN, FLL. 
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THIS IS WHERE Pres. L. R. Bryan operates at Houston's Second National Bank, and... 


Ready to Change 


You can find a lot of companies 
these days with a box in the organiza- 
tion chart for an “Assistant to the 
President,” a “Senior Vice-President,” 
“First Vice-President,” and so forth. 
A title you rarely see is “Assistant 
President.” But down in Houston's 
Second National Bank they have a 
man with that title, and it means just 
what it says. The Assistant President 
of the Second National is in every way 
one of two presidents who run the 
bank 

Look at the pictures above. On the 

left is the office of Pres. L. R. Bryan, 
Jr., who is 63 and will retire within a 
couple of years. On the right is the 
ofhice of Asst. Pres. A. G. McNeese, Jr., 
44, the man who will take over. In 
size, shape, carpeting, and furniture, 
the two offices are as alike as peas in a 
pod. So is the work load of the two 
men. And, as Bryan points out, “The 
door between is always open.” 
* Genesis of Presidents—The whole 
thing came about in 1953 when Bryan 
began to plan for his successor at Sec- 
ond National, one of Houston's big 
banks. 

In a spot like this, a president can 
start looking for the president of a 
smaller enterprise with a good record 
and potential—and try to buy him away. 
Or he can cultivate competition among 
his second level of management, in 
effect training a strong team from 


which a successor might be drawn. 
Second National chose a third path. It 
nominated a crown prince. 

¢ Heirs Apparent—As any management 
expert will tell you, the dangers of 
naming crown princes more often than 
not outweigh the advantages. You're 
likely to end up with divided lovalties 
in your divided 
cffectiveness 

Sometimes, too, you frustrate the 
ambitions of other bright young men 
in the organization. Seeing nothing 
but subordinate spots for them in the 
company, they take off for greener pas 
tures. 

What's more, it may be the best poll- 
tician—rather than the best executive 
who gets tapped to take over the com 
pany. 
¢ Avoiding Trouble—To forestall frus 
trations and politicking, Second Na 
tional Bank made sure right from the 
start that (1) there was no question 
who would be the new president, and 
(2) the candidate had every opportunits 
to acquire authority, bit by bit, during 
the transition period 

MeNeese was no stranger to the 
bank's board. He had been a director 
of the bank and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for five years. Bryan 
pointed out, “He was well and favor- 
ably known to the bank as well as to 
the stockholders, the largest depositors, 
and many of the corresponding banks.” 


organization—and 
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THIS IS WHERE his heir apparent, A. G. McNeese, works in similar surroundings. 


Bosses Without Pain 


Bryan, Chmn. W. B. Bates, Vice 
Chmn. C. M. Malone, and other Secc- 
end National top brass felt that 
McNeese had qualities not available in 
a rank outsider. 
¢ Dividing the Job—As time goes on, 
McNeese handles more and more of 
the long-term business. Bryan gradu 
ally is stepping into the role of elder 
statesman and adviser. Bank customers 
who have been dealing with Brvan for 
years (he has been with the bank for 
36 years and has been president sinc« 
1944) can now be eased over to 
McNeese’s office across the aisle, wherc 
thev find themselves seated comfortably 
in practically a carbon copy of the big 
boss's office 

Neither man has the word “Presi 
dent” lettered on his door or engraved 
on a sign on his desk. Customers who 
know the bank know who the president 
is; those who don't are usually sent 
first to McNeese 
¢ New Home—One of the projects that 
has been turned over to McNeese en- 
tirely is the Second Nationa!’s new 
building. The bank will move next 
May, and McNeese has been in full 
charge He has picked decor, the 
equipment, decided on the physical ar- 
rangement of the plant, and all similar 
details 

It will be Houston's first all-alu- 
minum building and will have 24 
stories. The decoration will be modern 
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and quite elaborate. “I don’t know that 
I'd have picked some of the fancy fur 
niture that McNeese chose,” says Bryan, 
a bit wistfully, “but since he’s the 
fellow whese going to have to live with 
it longer than | will, I haven't inter 
fered.” 
¢ Natural Selection—l'or Second Na 
tional, the naming of a crown prince 
was a natural method for solving a 
problem of succession 

lexas born and bred, McNeese had 
distinguished himself as Glenn McCar 
thy’s lawyer during the troubled times 
surrounding the dissolution of the 
McCarthy empire. He had come out 
of that welter of acrimony as a man 
marked with an unusual gift for getting 
along with important people and mak 
ing things go even under the severest 
pressure 

When McCarthy was riding high, he 
had owned a huge chunk of Second 
National stock, and McNeese had 
represented him on the board. That's 
how Bryan, Bates, and other bank off 
cers first got to know how he operated 
(McNeese was then in his late 30s) 
They made him a member of the bank’s 
executive committee 

After he had McCarthy, 
McNeese was snapped up by Houston 
Oil Co. as administrative assistant to 
its president. Even though McCarthy’s 
bank holdings were gone, McNeese 
was retained in his directorship and 


served 





REEVES 


Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulleys 


NEW 


Smaller 
Units! 
More 
ta 


CHECK ALL THESE NEW 
REEVES FEATURES! 


I New, smaller disc assemblics— 
engineered for new or old 
NEMA Motors. 


2 New spiral-groove lubrication 


for rust-free, trouble-free sery- 
ice, 


Spiral- gro ove” 


One-point lubrication when 
unit is stopped or in opera- 
tion. 

Superior base construction for 
greater rigidity and strength, 
reduced vibration and noise, 


Write today 
fer complete details 
Specify Dept. 12b. 
REEVES 


PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, INDIAN 
Division of Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. 
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Single-machine automation 
is a specialty at V & O. Long 
slide precision of V & O 
presses provides the oaccuro- 
cies necessary for simple or 
complex tooling. 








For metal stamping, high 
speed Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machines in one operction 
complete parts that normally 
would require several sepo- 
rate presses. 
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MANY SIZES, MANY SHAPES of cartons can be 
loaded automatically into corrugated shipping 
cases on model 800 Standard-Knapp Casers. 













EMHART 





€ 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Oniy the best is good enough 


if you want to avtomate or mechanize in specific ways with 
equipment that provides for change, take the first step by 
writing for ovr condensed catalog of over 275 machines. 


Se ge Seg: g ee aes 




















| EMHART MFG. CO. 4 
J HARTFORD 2, CONN. q 
By easy changes Hartford z Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines. qj 
Empire forming machines pro- 
duce bottles and jars rang- q y 
ing from the smallest to the 3 — 5 
largest at high speeds and Compony 
low cost. q e 
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New York Life! 





Raises employee morale by providing security 
for a man's survivors when it is needed most! 


Group Life Insurance is basic to 
most employee benefit plans. In the 
event of the employee's death it pre- 
vents his family from being abruptly 
cut off without funds. It provides a 
floor of protection on which the em- 
ployee may build a more adequaie 
Life Insurance program. 


Employers like the ¢ sroup Life plan 
because it provides an accepted, im- 
partial and predetermined plan for 
meeting the immediate financial crisis 
caused by the death of an employee 
either on or off the job. For many 
families the company group plan pro- 


When you think of Group Insurance . . 


vides their only insurance protection. 


Many employers also report a con- 
siderable increase in on-the-job effi- 
ciency among their workers following 
installation of a well-planned Group 
Insurance program. 

. . * 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker, 


. think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





POUNDED IN 1845 


5S! Madison Avenue, New York !0, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





executive committee post at Second 
National. 

¢On the Spot—In effect, McNeese 
was laid right in the bank’s lap. He 
was Johnny-on-the-spot. He had, in 
Bryan's opinion, “experience as a lawyer 
end oil and gas executive uniquely 
qualifying him to assume a position of 
leadership in our bank.” Best of all, 
he was young. All of the bank’s off- 
cers who might otherwise have been 
considered eligible were themselves too 
close to retirement 

Bates, Bryan, and Malone had no 
trouble convincing the other members 
of the Second National board that the 
idea of tapping McNeese was sound. 
Thev had seen banks flounder around 
for two or three years trying to get a 
strong new hand at the wheel. 

It's doubtful that any position offer 
or title other than assistant president 
would have enticed McNeese away 
from Houston Oil, and the bank knew 
it. For McNeese was taking a consider- 
able reduction in earnings, through the 
loss of stock options in the oil company 
that would now have made him a com- 
fortable fortune. The salaries were 
about equal, but the bank was able 
to offer attractive prospects and prestige. 


Shop Stewards Outscore 
Foremen as Leaders 


The old trick of making a foreman 
out of a union steward may have more 
to recommend it than a sly attempt to 
weaken a union. That’s one conclusion 
vou can draw from a comparison of 
stewards and foremen as leaders made 
by John A. Patton, head of Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc., Chicago con- 
sultants. 

When Patton engineers are called in 
on consulting jobs, one of the first 
things they do is to train representa- 
tives from both labor and management 
to make time studies on various opera- 
tions. That way both sides know 
what's going on lo pick the best 
qualified men, Patton tests beth fore- 
men and stewards on leadership quali 
ties—vocabulary, practical judgment, 
mathematics, and so forth. In nearly 
every case the shop stewards outscore 
the foremen. The union representa 
tives are as much as 36% ahead of 
foremen in practical judgment and vo 
cabulary, and show an edge even in 
mathematics 

Why did the umon men make better 
grades? Patton figures that it’s because 
most foremen got their jobs by being 
good producers and “there is no known 
correlation between manual dexterity 
and being a leader of men.” On the 
other side, Patton says “union stewards 
are selected usually because they mani- 
fest natural abilities as leaders of men.” 
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At the Annual General peootes of The Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion Limited, held on May 25th at Chester, England, the Chair- 
man, Sir Eric V. Bowater, anounced a program for considerable 
expansion in the North American paper industry. 


It had been decided to install a new gy | machine at 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, ennessee, as 
an addition to the two machines which successfully came into 
operation there in July 1954, The new machine is expected to be 
in mE. by September 1956, and it is hoped the mills’ output 
will reach 275,000 tons per year by 1957. In the last six weeks 
newsprint output from the present machines had risen from a rate 
of 145,000 tons per year to 160,000, and sulphate pulp output from 
60,000 to 65, and Sir Eric recalled that the machines had re- 
cently broken an all-time world record for newsprint machines by 
operating at 2,100 feet a minute. 


Increasing newsprint demand had induced the Bowater expan- 
sion in Tennessee, for the year 1954 again witnessed a slight but 
steady increase in consumption in the United States and the trend 
had continued into the current year to a remarkable extent; during 
the first quarter of 1955 it represented a rise of 7/2 per cent 
compared with the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

increases indicate a continuance of an extremely buoyant 
newsprint market, which has been a feature of the post-war era. 
As demand and supply are finely balanced, and might, in the 
absence of new pape capacity again get out of hand, as it 
did a few years back, Bowaters are secking to anticipate require- 
ments by installing this third machine. 


The Tennessee developments are being financed entirely in North 
America, in which connection Morgan Stanley & Co., are again 
acting for Bowaters. The same group of United States insurance 
companies who subscribed for the outstanding 4% per cent First 
Mortgage Bonds have indicated their intention to subscribe for a 
further $15,000,000 in the form of 4% per cent Series B Bonds 
and a group of American bankers, again headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Incorporated, for $5,000,000 of 3% per cent Serial Notes. 
The balance of the additional finance, $5,000,000, will be cub- 
acribed by The Bowater Corporation of North America, the own- 
ers of the whole of the equity capital of Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corporation. 

“I am confident” said Sir Eric, “that the production of news- 
print of the Tennessee Mills will, by 1957, have achieved a level 
of 275,000 tons per annum and that the additional output will be 
readily absorbed by existing customers of the Corporation in the 








SIR ERIC BOWATER SPEAKING AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


“The strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon 
the paper resources of the printing presses—that is to 


say, upon a regular and sufficient supply of newsprint” 


United States. Many have already intimated their intention of 
increasing their existing contracts, the vast majority of which, as 
you know, run for long terms of years.” 


“The paper maker” Sir Eric continued, “has a high obligation 
in a democracy, for the spoken word is not to maintain 
free discussion in modern times, A free Press is also essential, and 
the strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon the paper re- 
sources of the printing presses—that is to say, upon a regular and 
sufficient, might I say abundant, supply of newsprint.” 


Production at the Corporation's Canadian mills at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, reached the highest level yet recorded. 
There is to be a further speeding up in operations, the installetion 
of four additional woodpulp grinders, the further development of 
the ee sulphite pulping process and, to o with this 
aon - production, a new 6,000-kilowatt steam turbine is being 
installed. 


A new company, The Bowater Power Company, has been 
formed to take over and operate the Deer Lake hydro-electric 
power station near Corner Srook, the new power company having 
acquired the hydro-electric assets from the Curner Brook Company 
for the sum of $34,000,000, payable partly in cash and the balance 
in shares of the power company, credited as fully paid. The cash 


to enable the power company to carry out this arr nt has 
been raised by means of an issue by that company of $15,500,000 
3% per cent First Mortgage Bonds and $4,000,000 34% per cent 
Serial Notes. 

The cash received by the Corner Brook comp Bowater's 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, has been a ied by that 
company in redeeming the whole of its funded i ness, and 


it stands today entirely free of any form of funded debt. The com- 
pany has no immediate intention of making any further public 
offering of securities, for the important production developments 
under contemplation will be financed entirely out of its own 
resources. 


Sir Eric revealed further details of the Corporation's master plan 
for the Engiish mills and factories near London and Liverpool, 
including four new paper machines which are to be installed dur- 
ing the next five years, thereby an tons a year to the 
capacity of Bowaters’ English mills. total cost of all develop- 
ments to British plants will be around 25 million pounds orias, 
most of which the Corporation will provide from its own financi 
resources. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was recommended on the Ordi- 
nary capital of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited, which, 
with the interim dividend of 74% per cent paid last October, to- 
talled 22% per cent for the 15-month accounting period-—equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 18 per cent, compared with 16 per cent 
for the previous year. 


Bowaters’ program for the future (which involves in England 
alone a $75,000,000 development pian) provides for the 

50 per cent expansion of the most modern newsprint and 

pulp mills in the worid—Bowaters' Tennessee Mills at Calhoun, 
Tennessee. In the Fall of 1956 a third giant newsprint machine 
will come into operation there to boost production of newsprint 
now running at the rate of 160,000 tons per annum. 


The Bowater Organization 2” 


United States of America - Great Britain - Canada - Australia . South Africa 
Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 


Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, are available on application to 
the Secretary, The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec. 








What’s Happened to Machinery Stocks? 
Despite the business boom and a capital goods bull market... 


.. + machine tool and special machinery shares . . . and industrial ma- 
are both below the capital goods group .. . chinery has slumped 


1954 Yeorend = 100 1954 Yeorend = 100 
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Dota: Stendard & Poor's Weekly Stock Indexes. 


Lots of Hope—Not Much Sales 


In a year when the U.S. economy is the procession: Instead you find the the machinery companies, still 9.1% 
steaming along at near-record levels, and morgen | makers—including machine away from the July, 1953, high. 
capital — is ex to hit a a ng along near the tail end: ° Up—But there’s a basic rea- 
new peak of $29.4-billion (BW—Apr. ¢ With the Federal Reserve Board son behind the slow recovery of ma- 
23'55,p25), you would expect better —_ index of industrial production  chinery earnings and machinery shares 

10. 


results for machinery and machine tool 5% above last July's low—and the right now: Shipments are just beginning 
manufacturers than show up in the first- durable s sector up 12.5%—the to catch up with new orders. 
uarter carnings of the eight companies output of the machinery companies is Last year, when business was slowing 
pen only 5.7% higher than last July’s mark. down, manufacturer's cut back their 
You would normally take for granted « The ’y index in April stood new orders for equipment. The cutback 
in a business boom that this just 0.7% short of its historic peak in is reflected in the lower shi ts of 
looked on as the backbone of ee = 1953, with the durable —“- area the last quarter of 1954 and the first 
goods production—would be well up in off 3.5%. Biggest laggard in that group: quarter of this year. Now, new orders 
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Carey Thermo-Bord was specified by Architects Durrand and Berquist, 
Dubuque, lowa, for cotabinuaidie roof deck, insulation and finished 
ceiling (ceiling close-up shown at right) at West School, Baraboo, Wis. 


You can count on 


How Carey Thermo-Bord Panels 
can help cut your building costs 


Simply use Thermo-Bord panels for roof decking—and re- 
duce your cost of labor and materials for roof insulation and 
finished ceiling. Thermo-Bord combines structural deck, 
insulation and finished ceiling in one rigid unit that is 
easily fastened to roof members. And, because Thermo-Bord 
is light in weight, less costly, lighter-weight structural 
members can be used. 


Thermo-Bord—a natural for saving costs and time in mosi 
any new construction or modernization program—is made 
by bonding tough asbestos-cement board to both sides of a 
specially processed insulation core. The result is a rugged 
4’ x 12’ panel that insulates as it builds, helps deaden 
noise, never needs paint or preservatives (although it takes 
paint readily where decorative plans require it). 


Your architect or engineer will show you how roof decks, 
exterior and interior » Js and partitions can be built 
better, for less, with Thermo-Bord, Or, write to us for 
free booklet—"‘Carey Thermo-Bord,.” The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, Dept. BW-4. 


“The economy of using one combination product as structural deck, 
insulating material and finished ceiling has enabled us to meet many 
severely restricted budgets,”’ say the Architects. 


Diversified products and services for home, industry and farm since 1873 


Piants: Cincinnati and Middletown, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn 


Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 


P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q. Research Center: Cincinnati, Chio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 


Carey 85% Magnesia Insulations 
conserve heat, save fuel, help control 
processing in thousands of plants. Illus- 
trated: Feedwater system at Jamestown, 
N. Y. city-owned power plant. All piping 
is insulated with Carey Super-Light 
Magnesia and Tempchek. 


Carey Fire-Chex Vapor Barrier for 
built-up roofs over any type deck is sure 
to save industry millions of dollars 
yearly by eliminating a dangerous fire 
hazard. A product of Carey research 
Shown: Fire-Chex installation at Newport 
Steel Corp. plant, Newport, Ky, 


Patented Carey Enamel-clad Pro- 
cess used to cover worn-out slate roofs 
at White Motor Company's big truck 
plant, Cleveland, Ohio. Carey makes a 
complete line of built-up roofing, roof 
coatings, roof felts. Offers free Roof 
Check service, 
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FORT WAYNE HARMONY 


sweet music for shippers! 


Fort Wayne's four manufacturing plants make 
up a quartet that blends specialized experience, 
research and quality control into co-ordinated 
and harmonious production of corrugated ship- 
ping containers perfect for your product. We’H 
perform for you, any time. You call the tune. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA + HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA 


t \ 
AYE n- 
CorruGATeD Paper ComPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES +» FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes - Corrugated Peper Products 





“ ., the one that has suf- 

fered most is the machine 

tools business .. .” 
MACHINERY starts on p. 56 


have picked up substantially, and ship- 
ments are just beginning to get up 
speed again. 

¢ Varied—But you can’t generalize too 
much. The term “machinery” covers a 
lot of ground. Well over 40,000 com- 
panies fit easily into the category, and 
plenty of others get in around the edges 
through the activities of divisions or 
subsidiaries. Because the category is so 
broad, averages seldom fit any given 
machinery company. 

So yeu find this contrast: While 
many so-called industrial and specialty 
machine companies showed lower first- 
quarter carnings this year than last, 
others had plus signs—notably those with 
close ties to the petroleum and construc- 
tion industries. Another group that did 
fairly well is the materials handling 
group; in fact, it should chalk up just 
about the best 1955 record in the ma- 
chinery category. 
¢ Volatile—One important section of 
the machinery industry—and the one 
that ‘has suffered most in the last year— 
is the machine tools business. Like 
other machinery stocks, machine tools 
are extremely sensitive to economic ups 
and downs, even the short-term variety. 
They are perhaps the most cyclical 
stocks in a highly cyclical group. 

The business slump last year caught 
the machine tool companies at a bad 
time. They had plenty of capacity left 
over from the Korean War, and since 
the armistice their shipments had been 
slipping—despite a slight recovery at the 
end of 1953. Then the sharp govern- 
ment cutback in spending left the tool 
makers sitting hi pe dry. In 1954, 
shipments were = to $892-miilion, 
25% off from the year before. By this 
January, shipments had slumped to the 
lowest mark in three and one-half years. 

It wasn’t the drop in shipments, 
though, that caused the greatest con- 
cern among investors, both individual 
and institutional. They worried more 
about the decline in new orders for 
machine tools—perhaps the most vital 
statistic for investors, since it’s a sign of 
what’s to come. New orders hit a 
four-and-one-half year low in November, 
1954. At yearend, the industry had a 
backlog of only about 3.3 months pro- 
duction at normal rates, compared to 
5.8 months a year earlier. 
¢ Signposts—This year, the —_ seem 
to be pointing in the other direction, 
toward a substantial boost in new or- 
ders. Some estimates put the year's 
figure as high as $750-million—that 
would be 35% ahead of last year. A 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS 
ON SULPHUR TRANSPORTATION 


THE OLD METHOD OF HANDLING SULPHUR 
esi. nt ee ee : 


ie #2 EE... 


WIND TAKING UP TO Ilr% LOADING INTO MELTING VATS AND FINALLY INTO THE PLANT 


THE MODERN MOLTEN METHOD USING COYLE LINES’ INSULATED BARGES 


| ok fF Ff Fee Ff 


FROM THE MINE RIGHT INTO THE BARGE 


Liquid Sulphur in “Thermos Bottle” Barges Saves Delivery Costs 
for the Titanium Division of the National Lead Company 


If you use sulphur in quantity, and your plant can be served via 

inland waterways, you may be able to obtain the sulphur you need 
GENERAL OFFICES: at a new, low cost. Just have it shipped to you in liquid, ready-to- 
ri ~ om use form! For example, Coyle Lines’ giant ‘thermos bottle” barges 
New Orleans 14, are now carrying large quantities of liquid sulphur each trip from 
Lovisiona Port Sulphur, Louisiana, to St. Louis, Missouri, a distance of 1100 


BRANCH OFFICE: miles. Temperature is maintained above 260 degrees Fahrenheit. 


a The savings resulting are worth your attention. Write or call 


Houston 2, Texas us for full information. 


COYLE LINES INCORPORATED 
Established in 1865 
“The South’s Most Advanced Barge Line” 





Why one large FOOD company 
buys insurance OLY through Je H 


. jes has de- 
One of the country’s largest food companies hi 
cided to buy insurance only through Johnson & Higgins. 
Reason: J &H is one of the few insurance brokers in 
the world that can provide all the following: 


insurance re- 
. . a thorough knowledge of the 
qusaeats of their varied operations 
handle 
. lly-equipped department to 
j Siiedy and accurately the adjustment and 
collection of claims 
constant contact with world-wide insurance 
, markets to obtain broad coverage at mini- 
mum cost. 
‘Today's complex business conditions demand modern, 


comprehensive brokerage facilities. And in insurance 
brokerage, it costs no more to have the best. 


Jounson & Hicoins 
INSURANCE BROKERS— AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 
Chicage + San Promcisce * Los Angeles + Detroit Cleveland 


‘ + Wilmington 
Pistsburgh « Buffale + Seattle 
ore tem a ws, eta + Toronto - Havana + London 





ALWAYS 





When Vitro undertakes a project in research, development, 
processing or engineering there seldom are precedents to act as 
guideposts. Each problem requires the development and applica- 
tion of new science, new techniques. 

Vitro’s personnel are experienced and successful in working 
with unknowns and have solved many unusual industrial prob- 
lems. Their abilities in chemistry, electronics, metallurgy, nucle- 
onics anc processing are increasingly valuable to the growth of 
the Atomic Age. 


a 
Vitr CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


DIVISIONS: Vitro Manufacturing Company — Vitro Rare Metals Company 
Vitro Laboratories — Vitro Uranium Company — Vitro Engineering Division 
SUBSIDIARY: Vitro Minerals Corp., owned with Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 








number of factors point toward such 
a rise—and a subsequent renewal of 
investor interest in machine tool stocks: 

*In boom times—and most will 
agree that the phrase fits right now— 
companies replace obsolete equipment 
while their earnings are high. The Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Assn. 
estimates that 56% of all machine tools 
im use are over 10 years old. 

¢ The liberal depreciation allow- 
ances provided in the 1954 tax law 
should spark some new business—though 
many toolmakers claim they haven't 
felt these beneficial effects yet. 

¢ The increasing use of tool-leas- 
ing programs promises another spur to 
business. So do pay-as-you-go plans such 
as that offered by C.LT. Financial 
Corp. (BW—Jun.4'55,p102), which al- 
lows a manufacturer to borrow money 
to: buy new equipment and pay off the 
loan with his depreciation allowances 
under the tax law. 

¢ The government's machine tool 
stockpiling program calls for spending 
$100-million in fiscal 1955, another 
$100-million in fiscal 1956. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization also has $72- 
million available for so-called “ele- 
phant’’—or long-lead-time—tools. 

¢ The first machine tools show in 
eight years is coming up in September 
in Chicago. The 166 scheduled exhibi- 
tors are working feverishly to trot out 
the latest innovations in the field. 
¢ Slow—But even all these factors 
lumped together won't be enough to 
pull some companies out of the hole 
this year. Take one large Eastern ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, which has 
just completely overhauled its line of 
tools with an eye to the upcoming show 
~and has even put on a small-scale show 
of its own as an added booster. 

As yet, this company hasn’t made any 
deliveries of the new tools, and there 
are still some production bugs to be 
worked out. (A company spokesman 
says, “We would rather knock out the 
bugs here at the factory than have a 
customer run into any trouble with the 
tools.”) So there has been a drastic 
slump in shipments, plus an upswing in 
costs as the tooling for full-scale pro 
duction gets under way. Government 
business, once over 70% of the com 
pany’s total, is now almost zero 

The company’s promotion has paid 
off with a good-sized wad of new orders 
~but it looks as if 1955 shipments will 
drop well behind 1954 as a result of the 
design change-over and the first-half 
sales slump. 

So far, the tool show has also meant 
heavy expenses for a number of ma 
chiae ii Seapets without orders as 
yet to balance them. Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., with 1955 shipments 
already off 60% from the correspond- 
ing 1954 period, is digging deep into 
operating income for new tooling aimed 
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at the show and is also investing $7.7- 
million in new plant. The goal, of 
course, is new orders, but the outlay 
may mean a net operating loss for this 
year 
* Skeptical—Whether the September 
show will mean a big Pe pete 2 
pickup for machine tools is still hidden 
in the crystal ball. Most Wall Streeters 
are still skeptical about machine tools 
shares. One analyst in a large invest 
ment trust says, “We're lukewarm on 
the whole machinery group, but if 
stock prices drop a little iower for some 
of them, they'll be more attractive.” 

Like other institutional investors, this 
fund is carefully picking through the 
machinery list for companies that are 
moving ahead in automated techniques 
and in electronic control of equipment. 

'his fund is heartened by the incom- 
ing tide of new orders and the pickup 
in shipments of both machine tools and 
industrial machinerv—but it can’t stifle 
some qualms. One is that these shares 
are violently cyclical, and it’s often nec- 
cssary to get out of them at a time 
when dividends are fattest as the result 
of a period of good earnings. Many 
investors did that early last vear; their 
gains via capital appreciation far out 
weighed the dividends they would have 
received—and the slump in new orders 
told them the stocks would soon slump 
pricewise. 
¢ Lagging—Some institutional investors 
also have qualms about business policies 
of manv machinery companies 

¢ They think many companies in 
the group haven't kept pace with new 
techniques, don’t have adequate r 
search and design departments 
e They feel that many machinery 

companies don’t really sell their prod 
uct, but act like jobbers—a customer 
comes along and says “Build me a ma 
chine to make copper-studded widgets,” 
and the toolmaker tackles that job. 
What is needed, say the Wall Streeters, 
is some active selling; with that, plus a 
greatly strengthened research setup, 
many machinery makers could do a 
better job of convincing manufacturers 
that they need more efficient, younger 
equipment 
¢ Import Threat—“If our own compa 
nies don’t get on the ball in these rv 
spects,” says one analyst, “the Ger 
mans will move right in on them.’ 

Chat’s probably too strong a state 
ment, as imports are a small percentage 
of domestic shipments. Still, the ma 
chine tool builders are worried. The 
National Machine Tool Builders Assn 
has come out for a hike in the 15% 
tariff on machine tool imports. For 
1954, as a whole, imports were 2.8% 
of domestic shipments, but in the iast 
quarter they tilted upward to 3.5% 
By contrast, exports are dropping—from 
9.5% of domestic shipments in 1953 
to 8.8% in 1954 
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THE SAME SIZE HORSE 


from half the motor 


PLUS THIS SCREW THAT ROLLS ON BALLS 


Replace the commen high-sliding-friction screw with an AEROL 
Ball-Screw mechanism, and you can double drive efficiency. Because 
this mechanism moves on a friction-less stream of steel balls, it 
eliminates the dead loss of friction. This means you can use a 
|-horsepower motor where a 2-horse was formerly needed ...a 
5-horse where 10 was called for, allowing you to save on motor 
size and weight, first cost, space and electricity required, 


Because Agrou Ball-Screws move entirely on steel balls, they 
provide two additional advantages. They eliminate the need for 
lubrication, letting you operate in extremely high temperatures with- 
out fear of fire, and in extremely low temperatures without problerns 
of sluggish operation. They make possible fast, precise, continuous 
positioning down to near-zero tolerance. 

These Agro. Ball-Screws are at work now on aircraft, on trucks 
and cars, on machine tools, on standard and special equipment 
of all kinds. 

Arrow Ball Screws may be able to solve a problem for you, To 
get more information, write for our free booklet, 


Cleveland Pneumatic 


Too Company CLEVELAND 5, onio | 


DEPARTMENT 6-655 


BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS + AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS 
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Uranium: The Equity Is Slim 


That appears in SEC data on at least one stock “flier” 
. . » Tie-in for Coast exchanges . . . Rental building still 


dropping, FHA report shows. 


Late last month the Little Star Ura- 
nium Co., of C , Wyo., filed with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
a registration statement for a proposed 
stock issue. 

Little Star, like dozens of other new 
uranium companies—and like most 
other corporations—had to file the state- 
ment, with complete information on 
the company and its proposed financing. 
Such data has to be filed with SEC be- 
fore it will permit sale of any new issue 
to the public. And when permission is 
granted, all the information has to be 
passed along in the company prospectus 
to prospective buyers of the stock. 

This is the famous “full disclosure” 
principle established by law to prevent 
some of the abuses that poe Binet ym the 
days of freewheeling finance. But the 
trouble is that all too few buyers ever 
see the data’ SEC can make a com 
pany reveal its statistics, but it can't 
make stock buyers read them, much 
less evaluate them. As a result, some 
highly important facts about some re 
cent nock issues—especially uranium 
stocks—lie unnoticed in SEC files. 

If a prospect should read the Little 
Star statement, here's what he would 
find 

Little Star is contemplating the pub 
lic offering—“‘as a speculation” —of 5-mil 
lion shares of common stock. Par is 
10¢ a share; the buyer would pay 15¢. 
The issue would be handled by Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, a Denver se- 
curity dealer. 

The dealer itself was not to buy any 
of the stock for resale to the public. 
Instead it would handle the deal on a 
“best efforts’ basis; thus Little Star 
would receive cash for its new shares 
only after the underwriter had been 
able to sell them. 

The financing costs stack up like 
this: The underwriters would receive a 
selling commission of 3¢ per share; its 
expenses would be reimbursed up to 
$20,000 by another cut of 3¢ a » Ang 


On top of that Little Star would give 


the underwriter one “free” share of 
stock for every 15 shares sold publicly. 
If the whole issue were distributed 
this bonus would amount to 333,333 
shares. These bonus shares could be 
sold by the underwriter six months 
after it began offering the issue. 
These costs add up roughly this way: 
Of the first $100, paid in by the 
public, the underwriter would get $40,- 
000, or 40% in commissions and ex- 
penses. From there on, it would collect 
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only the commission of 3¢ a share, or 
20%. If the entire issue were sold, 
Little Star's overall financing cost 
would be 224%, s the cost of the 
underwriter’s 333,333-share bonus. 

Little Star was born only last Oc- 
tober, so obviously it had no operating 
history to report. And, it added, it had 
no known ore reserves, though it owned 
property in nine Wyoming counties. 

The company already has 3,737,755 
shares of common outstanding. Of 
these, only 603,600 were actually sold 
for cash—at a 10¢ price. The other 
shares were all issued to the three pro 
moters of Little Star, in exchange for 
the properties now held by the com- 
pany. Also, 25,000 more shares were 
due to be issued to Little Star's counsel, 
as additional compensation. 

Add this all up, and you find this 
ownership picture at Little Star, as- 
suming that all the new stock is sold 
publicly. The promoters would hold 
34.5% of the stock—in exchange for 
properties for which they had paid 
$20,535, plus time and effort. The un- 
derwriter would own 3.6%, the counsel 
0.3%, while 6.6% would be held by 
the people who got aboard early, at the 
10¢-a-share rate. That would leave 
just 55% in the hands of the public, 
which had put up 90.2% of all the 
cash actually supplied to Little Star. 


A proposal to link the trading floors 
of the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
stock exchanges by a direct wire will be 
submitted to the vote of their members 
on June 13. 

William H. Agnew, chairman of the 
board of governors of the San Francisco 
mart, says only the approval of a ma- 
jority of those wes at each exchange 
is necessary to put the plan into opera- 
tion. 

Such a tie-up would be aimed at 
boosting the trading volume of both 
marts. It would insure proper execution, 
on the West Coast, of orders that might 
otherwise go to the New York Stock 
Exchange by default. With both trad- 
ing floors on the same wire, it was ex- 
plained, an e~der to sell 100 shares of 
a stock at a specified price that couldn't 
be filled, say, in San Francisco, might 
well be taken care of in Los hagiles, 
or vice versa. Thus, there would be 
less chance that “home business’’ would 
be diverted to the eastern market for 
execution, as it often is now when one 


exchange can’t handle it by itself. 

In its first phase, the plan would be 
confined to orders involving 75 stocks, 
specially selected from more than 200 
issues now jointly listed on New York's 
Big Board and both West Coast ex- 
changes. Eventually, all such “triple 
listings” would be traded over the joint 
facilities. After that, stocks listed on 
only the two West Coast boards would 
be added to the eligible list. 

Some West Coasters think that the 
plan, if adopted, will lead in the end 
to a merger of the two exchanges. 
(Last year the S. F. exchange handled 
16.7-million shares, valued at $301 
million; the L. A. mart, 17.8-million 
shares worth $267-million.) 

On that point, however, Agnew isn’t 
willing to speculate. “Merger,” he 
says, “is a word we should stay 
away from at this time.” 


Rental housing continues to occupy 
a back seat in the building boom. 

That appears in a Federal Housing 
Administration report on rental units 
built last year under FHA-insured mort- 
gages. In 1954, FHA insured 145 rental 
projects with 22,037 units compared 
with 23,000 units the year before. It 
was the fourth straight annual decline. 
In 1950, FHA insured mortgages cov- 
ering 154,000 units 

FHA cites three basic reasons behind 
the downtrend in rental building: Fam 
ilies are larger, incomes are rising, and 
mortgage terms are easier. All this 
makes people want to become home 
owners rather than tenants. 

Not only is the building rate of new 
rentals slacking off, but the size of 
projects built is smaller, too. In 1954, 
the average project had 77.5 living 
units, compared to the 107 units aver- 
age in 1953. But, while the size of the 
projects was off 25%, the average rent 
per unit was up 17%. In 1954, the 
average new rental unit rented at 
$102.72 per month, the highest on 
record. 

s 


Another boost for American invest- 
ment in foreign securities popped up 
last week as the West German govern- 
ment relaxed its restrictions on the 
export of stock certificates of that coun- 
try’s tions. 

“This restriction was long regarded as 
a block to U.S. buying of West German 
securities, and with its removal, the 
volume of U.S. purchases is expected to 
step up. Interest in British and Dutch 
stocks was sparked two weeks ago by 
Irving Trust Co.’s announcement that 
it would issue receipts here for stocks 
traded in Amsterdam and London (BW 
—Jun.4'55,p1 30). 
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Thumb Replaces Spot Welder 
with Tinnerman SPEED NUTS! 


Here is a typical assembly-line scene . . . a Tinnerman “J” type Srezp Nut 
being applied to a panel where a weld-type fastener was formerly used. That’s 
the way to cut assembly costa—by saving precious man-hours and eliminating 
the need for special skills, tooling and equipment! 


This one-piece, self-locking, spring steel Speep Nut brand fastener not only 
makes welding unnecessary, but it also eliminates clinching, staking, tapping, 
and costly threaded inserts. It snaps in place by hand quickly, easily, and 
provides a heavy-duty vibration-proof attachment. Self-retained in screw- 
receiving position, it is ideal for blind-location assembly. 


“J” type Speep Nuts are available for a full range of screw sizes and panel 
thicknesses. In all, there are more than 8000 variations of Speep Nur brand 
fasteners to help you reduce assembly costs. See your Tinnerman repre- 
sentative soon ... and write for your copy of Speen Nur “Savings Stories.” 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. «© BOX 6688, DEPT. 12, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, 8. A., 7 rue Henri 
Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH ‘‘MECANO", Lemgo-i- Lippe. 


TINNERMAN 


FASBTES? THING (NN rasraninas® 


“J” type Sree» Nuts eliminate 
problems of hole misalignment 
and paint clogging on heating unit, 

: ¥ 


Assembly costa cut 0°, on farm 
equipment with “J” type 
Sram Nuts. 


"J" type Sremp Nuts help plastic 
maker save 48%, in assem- 
y costs, 











Two Ways of Looking at Department Stores: 


According to Harvard 
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THE DIFFERENCE PROVES... 


The Big Ones Do Better 


more the statistics have 
tumped the experts, Depending on 
which of the above tables you read, 
retailers either (1) called a halt to the 
downturn in profits last year, or (2) 
continued steadily on their downward 
path. Both sets of figures were let loose 
last week at the meeting in Portsmouth, 
N. H., of the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
NRDGA and Malcolm P. McNair, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi 
ness Administration, have come up with 
different findings before, But this time 
the differences in the reports on retail 
ing's 1954 performance are underscored 
because they point in opposite direc 
The bewildered student of retail 
ing is apt to ask, What price statistics, 
inyway? 
* Two Yardsticks—Actually, the differ 
ences are minuscule; a fraction of a per 
cent or so one way or the other would 
have pulled the two sets into parallel 
patterns. However, the differences do 


(nce 


tions 
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highlight a major trend in the depart- 
ment store business. 

The biggest cause for the divergence 
is that McNair weights his figures ac- 
cording to the sales volume of the re- 
porting stores; NRDGA mostly takes 
the median figure as its base, eliminat 
ing the weighting factor. Because the 
larger stores in the main made the 
better showing last year, McNair comes 
out with an uptrend, NRDGA with a 
continued down slide. 

In other words, the big stores are 
forging ahead of the smaller stores in 
today’s retailing 


|. Was Volume Up? 


Ihe two studies are at odds on vari- 
ous points besides those shown in the 
tables. NRDGA finds that in its sample 
the departmentized stores—a category 
into which it lumps department and 
specialty stores—just equaled 1953's dol- 
lar sales; McNair’s sampling of depart 





ment stores ran 2% ahead. NRDGA 
finds that the departmentized store’s 
share of the market shrank for the ninth 
consecutive year; McNair finds that the 
stores reporting to him “more than held 
their own with total retail sales.” He 
adds that the department stores outdis- 
tanced the two chief mail order chains 
in rate of sales increase for the second 
year running, and that last year they 
outscored the variety stores on this 
point. 
¢ Trends in Common—On the basis of 
these reports, the man who wants to 
know whither retailing has his work 
cut out. Yet for all the differences, 
certain trends stand out in both studies. 
First, NRDGA and McNair agree 
that the second half of 1954 marked a 
definite pickup for department and spe- 
cialty stores. A bad first quarter, when 
most of the U.S. economy was won 
dering uneasily which way it was head 
ing, was the chief culprit for retailers. 
Second, both sets of figures under 
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What can you do 


with glass that conducts electricity? 


It’s an electrically conducting glass, and 
it acts as a combination heating unit and 
shelf in Wilmot Castle’s new surgical in- 
strument sterilizer. 

The secret of these panels is the trans- 
parent, electrically conducting coating 
that’s permanentiy bonded to one side of 
the panel. Run a current through and 
what looks like ordinary glass turns into 
an efficient source of dry, uniform, con- 
trollable, radiant heat. 

That's exactly the kind of heat Wilmot 
Castle researchers were seeking for han- 
dling most efficiently the touchy job of 
sterilizing surgical instruments. 

And building their new sterilizer around 
Corning Radiant Heating Panels gives 
Wilmot Castle two bonuses. First, the 
panels, being made of a Pyrex brand 
glass, stand up under the physical knocks 
and thermal shocks of hospital use. Sec- 
ond, since Corning delivers these panels 


ready for assembly, in the quantities and 
at the times needed, Castle has not had 
to add facilities for producing this com- 
ponent. 

Perhaps Corning Radiant Heating Pan- 
els, the glass that conducts electricity, 
holds the answer to one of your vexing 
product or process problems. Or, pos- 
sibly among the other 50,000-odd formu- 
las Corning has developed is just the 
material you are looking for. Could be, 
even, that the item you're seeking is al- 
ready in production, and ready for de- 
livery to you! 

The coupon is the starting point to 
find out. It will bring you more about 
Corning Radiant Heating Panels and/or 
a copy of “Glass and You,” a copiously 
illustrated little volume that tells how 
men like you have found a lever for 
progress, profit, and pleasure—in glass. 
We'd like to hear from you. 





Corning Radiant Heating 
panels may also be used 
for 
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Drying locquer on plastic sheets for 
industry. 





Broiling steaks in easy-to-clean home 
ranges. 


Interested in a new product line? If you are a manufacturer or 
fabricator of such industrial heating equipment as cabinet 
or tunnel driers, or unit heaters for home or industrial use, 
we'll welcome an opportunity to talk with you about Corn- 
ing Radiant Heating Panels and explain how they might fit 
into your present line of products. Write Technical Products 
Division, Corning Glass Works, 20-6 Crystal Street, Corning, 
New York. 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS 
20-6 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
C) 8-89 "Corning Heating Panels.’’ () iustrated bulletin *Giess and You.’’ 
Name Title 
Company 
Address . 


City . — Zone .... ee 
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Nature’s 60 million-year-old secret becomes... 


THE BIGGEST NEWS 
IN ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION! 


Just as Nature preserved insects in amber for millions of years, you can now 
seal electrical components in “SCOTCHCAST” Resin—any time, any place! It 
takes only minutes—thanks to the new, ready-to-use “UNIPAK” Container. 

You simply squeeze the “UNIPAK” envelope to mix the liquid resin and 
hardener, then pour the activated resin into a splice mold (there are several 
different types of molds available for single and multi-conductor cable, inline 
wye and splices). 

Seconds after pouring, “SCOTCHCAST” cures into a solid, shock-resist- 
ant, moisture-resistant plastic.«This quick curing requires no heat. Yet 
“SCOTCHCAST” sticks tight to most metals, plastics and conductors, and 
it’s unaffected by acids, alkalies, solvents and oils. 

For complete information, write Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. BE-65, St. Paul 6, Minn. Learn how “SCOTCHCAST” can 
revolutionize your splicing methods, how it can save you time and money; do 
things you'd never dream an insulating material could do! Write today! 


SCOTCHCAST 
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score what looks like a real comeback 
for the bigger stores. The year 1954, 
says McNair, was the first one since 
$32 in which the stores with net sales 
of $50-million-plus actually came 
through with the clearly superior per- 
formance on net carnings after taxes. 
“For once,” he says, “the supposed 
larger earnings power of big busines: 
seems to have been demonstrated.” H« 
immediately qualifies this by adding 
that the top-volume stores gained the 
most by the repeal of the excess profits 
tax. 

Similarly NRDGA finds that the best 
record for. net profit from merchandis- 
ing operations—3.3% of sales—came 
in the group that had over $50-million 
in net sales; after income taxes, it was 
the middling $10-million to $20-million 
category that had the best profit 
ratio. 
¢ More Proof—McNair cites other data 
to show the “surprising” recovery of 
the big stores. The top-volume retailers 
had a 5% sales increase; the middling 
groups reported none, and the smaller 
ones (under $2-million) reported de- 
clines. The big stores had no advantage 
over the smaller ones in gross margins— 
the difference between net sales and the 
cost of goods. But on the total expense 
ratio, “the big fellows clearly had the 


i 
¢ reason, says McNair, is that de- 
rtment stores are making themselves 
into better stores. New branches, mod- 
ernization of parent stores, simpler sell- 
ing techniques, better mechanical han- 
dling of merchandise, modern (often 
electronic) bookkeeping, better training 
of personnel—all these factors contrib- 
uted. The big stores’ fight to hold their 
own seems to be paying off. 

NRDGA disagrees with McNair on 
total operating expenses; they were still 
up last year, says the association. But 
Samuel Flanel, general manager of 
NRDGA’s Controllers’ Congress, agrees 
that the big stores have made strides in 
holding costs in check, notably payroll 
costs. 


. New Methods 


Flanel likes to feel that some of this 
cost paring has resulted from wider use 
of new accounting methods. The old 
system of evaluating departmental op- 
erations, known as the net profit plan, 
assigns to each selling department its 
full quota of all store expenses, both 
direct and indirect—as taxes, rental, and 
the like—whether the department itself 
can control them or not. Under the 
net profit plan, the store deducts all 
these expenses which the department 
cannot control from its gross margin 
to find out a department’s operating 
profit. + 

The new plan (BW—Dec.4’54,p110), 
which NRDGA now terms the contri- 
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PROCESSES: 





lon exchange “swaps” chemicals in solution at high speed 
... purifies, recovers, concentrates, separates. An example: 
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lon Exchange Cuts Process Costs 


A fast-growing unit process, ion ex- 
change is already a multi-million-a- 
year business. Here are some of the jobs 
it’s doing now: 
* Water Conditioning is biggest ion 
exchange use . . . removing scale-form- 
ing hardness for homes, steam boilers 
. softening cooling water so it can 
be used over and over . . . purifying 
process water for TV tubes, synthetic 
fibers . . . reclaiming waste water (e. g. 


chromate plating rinses). 

* Process applications: Removing im- 
purities from formaldehyde, glycerin, 
alcohol, plating baths and other chemi- 
cals, also wines, sugar solutions; recov- 
ering copper and zinc from rayon plant 


wastes; concentrating metals in dilute 
solutions such as plating rinses, mine 
waters; removing iron from phosphoric 
acid pickling solutions; producing col- 
loidal silica used in textiles, waxes, 
foundry molds; making antibiotics, e.g. 
streptomycin, and other medicinals. 

* Largest manufacturer of ion ex- 
change equipment, The Permutit Com- 
pany (N. Y.), got a head start in ion 
exchange with the natural zeolites first 
used in water conditioning . . . now 
manufactures highly efficient synthetic 
resin ion exchangers of all types. Per- 
mutit is the only U. S. producer of both 
resins and equipment. Making both al- 
lows proper “mating” of the two . . . en- 


ables Permutit to take responsibility for 
performance of the entire installation. 

If you have a problem involving the 
recovery, concentration or separation 
of chemicals in solution, a Permutit ion 
exchange process can probably help 
you. Address: The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-6, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
1ON EXCHANGE 
for Water Conditioning * Chemical Processing 














HOW TO MAKE SWEET 














Use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
of telephone directories! 


A trained Trade Mark Service representative 
will be glad to show you how this 
identification service will ring 

up more sales for your local outlets. 

Just call him at the Bell telephone 


business office in your city. DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM IN 
YOUR ADVERTISING MEANS MORE 
SALES FOR YOUR DEALERS 





bution plan, narrows the scope of a 
department's costs. The store considers 
only these direct and immediate ex- 
penses that make up a part of that 
department's operations, and subtracts 
them from the department’s gross mar- 
gin to find out what a department con- 
tributes to the general overhead and 
profit of the business as a whole. 

This plan has the merit of spotlight 
ing the sources of a department's oper 
ating strength or weakness, and hence 
really helps, its proponents believe, in 
trimming costs. The main catch, so far, 
is that it is tough to decide just what 
costs a department can control. 
¢ For Example—The 1955 edition of 
NRDGA’'s Departmental Merchandis 
ing & Operating Results of Depart 
mentalized Stores illustrates the kind 
of information a store can glean from 
the contribution plan. It assumes a 
hypothetical case of a store that does 
a total $10-million business. Then it 
shows where certain home furnishings 
departments stand. On the basis of 
their dollar contribution, in this hypo- 
thetical case, housewares, with a “contri 
bution” of $67,200, rated tops. 

But that’s not the only way to rate 
a department. Thus, NRDGA shows 
that china and glassware made the big 
gest contribution expressed as a per 
centage of the department’s net sales. 
Yet on straight dollars, the china and 
glassware department was sixth on the 
list. 

Other ways of evaluating a specific 
department's contribution are to mea 
sure its dollar per square foot of selling 
space, or per dollar inventory invest 
ment. 
¢ Counting Costs—McNair also makes 
a bow to the new accounting setup in 
this year’s report. He shows by specific 
example what kind of productivity data 
a store may gather by the new account 
ing methods. Thus, he says, stores 
with net sales of $1-million and more 
discovered that their auditing centers 
processed 155 gross sale transactions per 
manhour at a payroll cost of 0.75¢ per 
transaction; accounts receivable and 
credit centers processed 16 credit trans 
actions per manhour at a payroll cost 
of 7.8¢ per transaction 

This kind of precise measurement, 
running from departxent to depart- 
ment, gives the store a ..cse to evaluate 
the productivity of each department. 
Flanel reports that at last week's meet 
ing, the consensus was overwhelming) 
in favor of the new accounting. 

Both McNair and NRDGA talk cheer- 
fully of 1955’s prospects. Reports from 
big department stores so far this year 
(BW—Feb.26'55,p80) indicate that the 
upturn of late last year is still holding 
McNair guesses that dollar volume this 
year will wind up 4% or 5% ahead of 
last year if they keep up the good 
work. 
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The new COMPTOGRAPH 
“ CALCULATING-ADOING i 
Wt nd te COMPTOMETERE ADDr ~ NE, the COMPTOMETER® 
Mtg, Co., Chicago 22, tt ING-CALCULATING MACHINE DICTATION 
. iti 
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Figures faster than you think 


The new portable Comptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human- 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate lateral hand movements. 
Exclusive single-cycle action elimi- 
nates “runaway” tape. 

The exclusive V jsi-Balance window 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-uPp- Direct 
action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial. mail the coupon”. 


y 


FELT & TARRANT mus 


tA 


1733 
on Paulina St., Chicage 22, Iilinols 
jentlemen: Without cost or oblig 
f wast more information sb ea 
IMPTOGRAPH “202” prainesineie 


Please « 
arrange for a 
Name free office trial 


Company 
Address 
City 
Zone_ State 
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Business men the world over know 
how a Cordley water cooler helps 
guard employee morale, lifts effi- 
ciency, and cuts down on time wasted 
off-the-job. 


For a Cordley is no ordinary water 
cooler. It is the end result of more 
than sixty-five years of specialized 
effort devoted to the design, engi- 
neering, manufacture and sale of 
more than a million drinking water 
coolers. Every Cordley Electric 
Cooler is fully covered by a gener- 
ous, five-year guaranty. 


Ask your nearest Cordley distrib- 
utor (in the Classified Telephone 
Directories of all principal cities). 
Or write for Bulletin L-C4. Cordley & 
Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. ¥. 





Oleo Ads Churn Up New Fight 


Federal Trade Commission is expected to challenge 
advertising in which Lever Bros. “guarantees” that its new 


oleo product tastes like butter. 


makers have a new 
gimmick—they’re putting real butter 
in their product. But they are likely 
to churn up the wrath of the Federal 
Trade Commission if they intimate in 
their ads that this addition makes their 
product a dairy product. 

When the Oleomargarine Act cleared 
Congress in 1950, it included an amend- 
ment giving FTC authority to restrict 
oleo advertising much more tightly 
than the agency's other statutes banning 
deceptive advertising. The amendment, 
sponsored by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R-Wis.) and pushed through Congress 
with the support of other dairy-state 
legislators, bans in any ad “representa- 
tion made or suggested by statement, 
word, grade, designation, design, device, 
symbol, sound or combination thereof, 
that such oleomargarine is a dairy 
product ...” In short, it doesn’t make 
any difference whether anybody is de- 
ceived into believing oleo is butter by 
an advertisement (though deception is 
essential in all other FTC false ad 
cases). 

And this is the way FTC is ‘enforc- 
ing the law. As FTC Chmn. Edward 
F. Howrey sums it up: “The real pur- 
pose of the amendment seems to be 

. . to stop the practice of suggesting 
that oleomargarine is a dairy product 
by associating it with dairy terms.” 
¢ The Lever Case—Lever Bros. Co., the 
latest manufacturer to try buttered-up 
oleo, recently began test marketing the 
new oleo made by its Good Luck Feod 
Div.—Imperial—in Binghamton and 
Syracuse, N. Y. And immediately it 
taugled with the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, which is charged with making 
sure a manufacturer's labeling is not 
“false and misleading.” 

Food & Drug objected to Lever's 
statements on the Imperial label “guar- 
anteeing” that its new oleo tastes like 
butter. When Lever agreed to delete 
all references to butter from the label 
except to list it as an ingredient as re- 


quired by law, Food & Drug cleared 


Olcomargarine 


Imperial. 
tn its advertising, Lever has been 
careful to say that Tengestel is “a new 
kind of non-dairy spread,” but it is 
still making the same “guarantee” that 
the product tastes like butter. Since 
ads fall outside the jurisdiction of Food 
& Drug, the administration is powerless 
to crack down on Lever in this 
sphere. 


That is FTC’s job and, in the past, 


the commission has put a stop to any 
advertising that made an over-all sug- 

tion that an oleo product was a 

iry item. So Lever Bros. may run into 
serious trouble with the commission 
despite the fact that its advertisements 
refer to the new oleo as a “non-dairy” 
spread. 
¢ Strict Interpretation—Three recent 
FTC cases—the first formally brought 
under the Oleo Act—underline the strin- 
gent attitude the commission has been 
taking in its interpretation of the 1950 
law: 

¢ E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., maker 
of “Farm Queen” margarine was told 
to stop advertising that its product was 
“always country fresh,” and that it was 
“churned to a delicate, sweet, creamy 
goodness.” FTC said the name “Farm 
Queen” didn’t violate the act itself—it 
was just that the other statements when 
taken as a whole with the name sug- 
ested that the product was a dairy 
item. 

¢ Blanton Co., got spanked by 
FTC for the product name itself- 
“Creamo.” Along with statements 
claiming cream in the product, the im- 
pression here again was given that the 
oleo was a dairy product. FTC said 
“Creamo” could have stayed within 

] bounds if it had listed percentages 
of cream in the same ads—the product 
did contain some real cream. (Lever 
doesn’t reveal Imperial’s butter per- 
centages, either, on the label or in its 
ads.) 

¢ Reddi-Spread Corp. got into 
trouble with FTC for ads that empha- 
sized the word butter as the “most 
choice and flavorful” ingredient. Even 
though Reddi-Spread was called oleo in 
these ads, FTC said they suggested that 
“while technically oleomargarine it was 
actually a dairy product.” 

So far, no other cases have been filed 
at FTC, though staffers expect more to 
come now that the official line has been 
laid down. 
¢ Bellwether?—Lever's Imperial may 
well be a bellwether in the field with 
its name and company prestige. Lever 
is treading softly until it sees how the 
product catches on in New York State 
—company officials won't talk much 
about it yet. 

But the new oleo has passed its 
first hurdle with Food & Drug, and 
depending on FTC, Lever may spread 
Imperial to national distribution by 
midsummer. 
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- This baseball test is used by tne 


Artcratt Venetian Blind Manufacturing Co. 


of McKeesport, Pa., St. Louis and Chicago 


to demonstrate the strength and flexibility 
of blinds made with Dylene polystyrene. 
- See how the blind stats deflect as the ball 
hits. Only a high impact plastic like Dylene 


polystyrene could survive this dramatic test. — 





Dylene* polystyrene makes venetian blinds 
practically indestructible 


A BLOW at most venetian blinds will splinter, crack 
or bend the slats out of shape. But slats made with 
Dylene polystyrene will bend with the impact and snap 
back. 

Translucent Dylene plastic slats can be twisted and 
curled without damage. They have a smooth easy-to- 
clean surface, and there’s no paint to crack or peel be- 
cause the color goes clear through the plastic. Unlike 
metal, pliable plastic slats do not wear the tapes and 
cords. Attractive venetian blinds made with Dylene 
polystyrene are light weight, too, They're casy to raise 
or lower. 

These same qualities of Dylene plastic—impact re- 
sistance, light weight, permanent color—have helped to 
make scores of products like wall tile, battery cases, toys 
and appliance housings better. If you would like more 
information about this easy-to-mold plastic write to us 
today. 


*Koppers Trademark oc 


KOPPERS 
PLASTICS 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-65, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: New York + Boston + Philadeiphia 
Atlenta + Chicago + Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles 











TV Guide Battle Is On 


Publisher Annenberg finds rivals pushing in on his 
near-monopoly . . . Sales climb since excise tax cut . . . Polio 


vaccine scarcity. 


It looks as though publisher Walter 
Hi. Annenberg is getting his first stiff 
competition in the lucrative television 
guide field, 

Annenberg, better known as pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, is 
also owner of Triangle Publications, 
which publishes TV Guide, a 15¢ 
weekly digest of TV shows that has a 
national circulation of some 3-million. 
Built rtly by the acquisition of 
local television guides, the publication 
has 12 regional editions and a virtual 
monopoly of the field. 

The tipoff tc the new situation in 
the business is the fact that Annenberg 
this week started publishing a weekly 
TV and entertainment guide in his own 
Sunday Inquirer, thus going into com- 
petition with himself in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

What forced Annenberg's hand is the 
entry of other newspapers—particularly 
the Philadelphia Bulletin in his own 
backyard and the Herald Tribune in 
New York City—into the act. Both 
in recent weeks have come out with 
weekly TV programs guides of their 
own, 

Observers credit the Tribune's bid 
with having been the spark that 
touched off Annenberg's action. The 
Tribune's offering is a digest sized maga- 
zine that appears as a supplement to 
the Sunday Trib. It’s called TV & 
Radio Magazine and it is very nearly 
identical to TV Guide in both size and 
format 

For one thing, the Trib’s magazine— 
which comes ioe to buyers of the 
paper—has a circulation of 500,000 in 
I'V Guide's biggest market (circulation 
of TV Guide ran an average of 700,000- 
odd in the area during June), For an- 
other and more important thing, the 
l'rib may syndicate its new publication 
in other newspapers, a factor that may 
have been all-important in pushing the 
Inquirer. The Herald Tribune says that 
it has already had nibbles from other 
publishers. 

Meanwhile, the Bulletin with a Sun- 
day circulation of about 685,000 as 
against the Inquirer's 1.1-million, came 
up with a revamped, elaborate TV and 
entertainment section this week. 

These moves fit with a growing trend 
in newspaper business. Recently the 
Boston Post followed a number of 
other metropolitan dailies by putting 
out its own weekly TV section. 

The field is hard to crack. Not many 
months ago Curtis Publications tried 


72 


its hand at a magazine along the lines 
of TV Guide—and folded it after a 
few weeks. But the possibility that the 
Tribune might open up with a nation- 
ally syndicated supplement to news- 
papers is something else again. 

here is even a rumor that Annen- 
berg—who won't talk about his recent 
Inquirer decision—may have some idea 
of trying national syndication himself 
if things get tough. 


N 
the 


s. 

Since the trickle of some 500,000 cc. 
reached commercial channels a few days 
after it was first released, no Salk vac- 
cine has found its way into drugstores 
for commercial use. And none will for 
many months. Right now the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is 
taking the entire production, When its 
requirements are met the state health 
authorities will claim their share under 
the voluntary system of allocation 
worked out by government and industry. 

Mandatory control _legislation— 

ushed by some Democrats on Capitol 
lill—is dead. Even its sponsors, includ- 
ing Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and 
Rep. Percy Priest (D-Tenn.), won't 
press for their bills. The feeling now 
is that criticism of the Administration 
handling of the program has been car- 
ried far enough, and that the important 
thing now is to get public confidence 
in the vaccine built back up. 

In order to make sure that no vaccine 
is being diverted into black market 
channels, the Food & Drag Adminis- 
tration is — to hire pharmacy 
school students to help FDA inspectors 


check wholesale and retail drug stores. 


Sales have climbed $4-billion since 
Congress cut excise taxes on many 
goods and services Apr. 1, 1954. 

The spurt in sales from $10-billion 
to $14-billion has held the government's 
loss in tax revenue down to $600-mil- 
lion. When Congress cut excise taxes, 
the Treasury estimated that the revenue 
loss would hit $1-billion. The Adminis- 
tration reluctantly agreed to the cuts, 
however, as a means of heading off an 
increase in the personal tax exemption 
~which threatened an even larger loss 


in revenue. 


Last year's excise cuts came at a time 
when business generally was slipping, 
and they can be credited with helping 
to bring on the upturn in business that 
showed up later last year. 

The effect of the excise cuts is re- 
vealed in a report by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service comparing collections in 
the 12-month period from Apr. 1, 1954, 
to Apr. 1, 1955, with collections in the 
preceding year when the old high rates 
applied. 

n every instance, the cut in excise 
rates has been accompanied by a rise 
in sales volume that partially offsets 
the revenue loss. 

On electric, gas, and oil home ap- 
pliances (except air conditioners), for 
example, a cut from 10% to 5% in the 
manufacturer's excise tax reduced reve- 
nues by $39,865,000, but produced a 
sales gain of $217,530,000. Other ex- 
amples show up in this table: 


SALES RISE FOLLOWING EXCISE TAX 
CUTS 


(Figures in Millions, 000 Deleted) 
Under 
Old Tax 


$1,087,405 
217,481 


Under 
New Tas 
JEWELRY 

Sales ... 

Tax collected... 
TOILET GOODS 

Sales . ; dle oe 

Tax collected. . 
LUGGAGE 

Sales 

Tax collected 
FURS 

Sales 


$1,555,130 
155,513 


559,910 
111,982 


811,470 
81,147 


439,600 
87,920 


556,170 
55,617 


192,980 
Tax collected 38,596 29,563 
With a cut from 15% to 10% 

on local phone service, tax collec- 

tions dropped by $78,277,000 to $290,- 

841,000, but the dollar volume of 

traffic rose by $447,610,000 to $2,908,- 

410,000. 

Travel on public carriers also has in- 
creased with a cut from 15% to 10% 
er tickets. Ticket sales rose 
80,000 to $2,028,080,000. 


295,630 


on 

by $286, 
The government collected $202,808,000 
in revenue, a drop of $58,397,000 from 
the preceding year. 


Federal antitrusters have no plans for 
Pashing an investigation of General 

position in the auto market, 
at least for the time being. 

That was indicated by Stanley Barnes, 
chief of the Justice Dept. antitrust di- 
vision, who also told a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee that auto production fig- 
ures for this year are encouraging. 
However, Barnes said his division would 
keep a beady eye out for any change 
in the competitive picture for autos. 
He added that in his view “producer 
concentration lies at the heart of the 
antitrust problem in the automotive 
industry.” 

Barnes also said his division was 
vigorously investigating charges that 
GM has a monopoly position in the 
making and distributing of motor buses. 
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ISTANBUL, TURKEY... 4 city of 
fabulous beauty . . . presents a dramatic setting 
for the new Istanbul Hilton—the second Hilton 
Hotel in Europe. Overlooking the Bosphorus, 
this magnificent 300 room hotel with the most 
advanced conceptions of luxurious comfort 


and convenience opens an entire new area for 


Consult your Travel Agent, wriie direct, contact Hilton 
Hotels International Reservation Office: 401 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1,N.Y. Tel. LOngacre 3-6900; Teletype NY 11-1234 
or any Hilton Hotel. Credit accommodations are available 


for eue presenting Hilion and Statler Hotels C redit Cards 


world travelers. The landscaped gardens, ter- 
races, tennis courts, reflecting pool and pri- 
vate balconies blend perfectly with the surging 
progress of Istanbul. In keeping with high 


Hilton standards, guests will enjoy fine accommo- 


dations, superb cuisine and friendly hospitality. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
THE CONRAD HILTON 
CHICAGO 5, LL. 


Conrad N., Hilton, President 
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Tell your 


Moisture is costing your stockholders money. . . 
in corroded equipment, interrupted production, 
contaminated products. But it needn't. 
Alcoa Activated® Alumina gets rid of moisture. 
As a matter of fact, it’s the most efficient drying 
agent you can use. 


Atcoa Activated Alumina boasts a list of success 
stories touching almost every industry. Tell your 
operating men about it. Then sit back and count 
smiles at the next stockholder’s meeting 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIVISION 
700-F Alcoa Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








ALCOA 


CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY GF AMER OA 











Gasoline’s Line of Progress 


a 


Future 
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The Goal: Power and Purity 


If only the engineers would come up 
with an efficient automobile gas turbine 
engine, the petroleum industry might 
have a chance to sit back for a couple 
of minutes, and enjoy the progress it 
has made over the last half century 
(chart). 

In that time the industry has learned 
how to: 

¢ Boost gasoline 
around 11% of the 
50%. 

¢ Improve gasoline’s quality from 
around 50-octane to today’s automotive 
gasolines that approach 100-octane. 

The turbine engine would bring 
some problems of its own, but it 
would also simplfy things at the refin- 
ery, because it would not demand the 
high-quality product that’s necessary 
to power today’s engines. But nobody 
in the oil industry, or in Detroit, is 
willing to say that the turbine engine 
is just around the corner. Few people 
doubt its inevitability (BW —Apr.2'55, 
p134), but even the greatest optimists 
figure that it will be 1960 before the 


from 
to almost 


output 
crude 
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auto industry begins switching from 
pistons to turbines, and perhaps 1975 
before the turbine ranks ahead of the 
piston engine in numbers 

Meanwhile, the petroleum companies 
and the refinery designers have to keep 
working toward the same objective 
more, and higher grade gasoline from 
every barrel of crude 
* How to Get More—There seems to 
be no clear-cut answer for the refiners 
on how to get more gasoline from 
crude. Many believe that the next 
big development in the industry will 
be in the catalysts that are used in the 
cracking and reforming units. ‘The 
Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, is 
one company that believes that im- 
proved and cheaper cracking catalysts 
will be the trend over the next several 
years. The company expects to market 
one of these new catalysts later this 
year 

A number of companies are working 
on new techniques of making gasoline 
from residual fuels. ‘To the oilfield pro 
ducers, this will mean a more receptive 


market for their heavier crude products 
lo the refiners, who must expect to 
find a certain amount of residual oil 
an unavoidable by-product of gasoline 
on hand after refinery runs, these 
processes will reduce output of residual, 
increase output of gasoline 

lhe latest of the new processes comes 
from Gulf Oil Corp. The company 
said last month that its research and 
development subsidiary had come up 
with a process that upgrades and desul- 
furizes heavy crude oils and refinery 
residuals 

According to Dr. Jerry McAfee, a 
vice-president in the Gulf Research & 
Development Co., the new process takes 
the heaviest 20% of a barrel of crude, 
and converts up to 90% of it into 
lighter fuels—gasoline, furnace oil, kero- 
In effect, the process does two 
jobs at the same time: It upgrades the 
stock and reduces its sulfur content 

This has only been done before, says 
Dr. McAfee, with high-pressure (around 
10,000 psi.) laboratory equipment 
Gulf’s process requires only 500 psi. to 


new 


scene 
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Here’s a plan designed to appeal to 


lenders and borrowers both! 





3 
\ 
id \a 
| If they buy, it will probably be on a time payment plan 9 If you sell your merchandise or product on an installment- 
* Wouldn't they feel better if they knew that the unpaid * purchase financing plan, wouldn’t you feel better if you 
installments would be marked “paid in full” should knew your payments were protected against the death of 
death take the breadwinner? the breadwinner? 





If you're in the personal loan or installment-purchase financing field 
it will be well worth your while to use Travelers Group Creditor Life 
insurance—and to advertise the fact to your prospective customers. 
Why not get full information from your Travelers agent or broker 


or mail in the coupon—now? 
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NSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including « Life + Accident + Group + 
Automobile « Casualty «+ Fire 








1,000 psi. The cost is relatively high; 
Gulf figures about 25¢ a barrel for 
direct operating cost, about 50¢ a barrel 
when depreciation is figured in. De- 
spite the cost, Gulf believes that refin- 
cries equipped for the process would 
receive as much from their investment 
as they would receive from conventional 
processing equipment. 

Other companies have developed de- 
sulfurizing processes—Hydrofining, by 
Esso Research & og Co.; 
Unifining, by Union Oil Co. and Uni 
versal Oil Products Co.; Hydrodesul- 
furization, by Shell Oil Co. But none 
of these upgrades the residual oil, as 
the Gulf process does. Instead, their 
aim is to remove the oil's sulfur content. 

One new process that does upgrade 
the residual oil—but does not reduce its 
sulfur content—is Houdresid, a develop- 
ment of Houdry Process Corp. Sun Oil 
Co. has been testing the process at its 
Sarnia (Ont.) refinery. It is a catalytic 
cracking process—something new for 
residual of because the ash in the oil 
always had poisoned the catalyst. 
Houdresid involves a new catalyst- 
not affected by ash—and a different 
processing technique. The product is 
a 91 to 93 octane gasoline, plus furnace 
oil, and light gases. 

Several months ago, Esso Research & 
Engineering Co. announced a process 
that it had developed to get useful fuels 
from residual oil (BW—Feb.12'55,p66). 
Its chief product is coke. From 10,000 
barrels of residual oil, the Esso process 
can extract 490 tons of coke, plus raw 
materials that can be converted to coker 
gasoline and gas oil. You can get 
gasoline and heating oil from the proc- 
ess by putting the coker gas and gas oil 
through a catalytic cracking unit. 
¢ Scarcity’s Pyessure—Refiners’ recent 
cmphasis on upgrading residual oil, and 
on desulfurizing oil that has a high 
sulfur content points up two trends 
that have been spreading through the 
industry 

¢ High-quality crude is not so easy 
to come by as it was, say, 15 years ago. 
If refiners are to make the best use of 
current crude stock, they know they 
must improve their refining techniques. 

¢ The refiners are looking ahead 
to the gas turbine engine. 

When the turbine engine comes, 
these upgraded residual fuels probabiy 
will power it. At first, the big market 
will continue to be for high-quality 
gasoline—perhaps in excess of 100-0c- 
tane—because there'll be millions of 
high-compression-ratio piston engines 
on the roads. 
¢ The Immediate Future—For the next 
five years at least, the race for higher 
octane ratings will continue. The trick 
will be to produce 100-octane gasoline 
in quantity. It is already a relatively 
easy job for some refiners to squeeze 
a little 100-octane gas from a given 
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run. But, to do it, the yield per barrel 
of crude has to be dropped some- 
what. 

What the refiners are looking for now 
is a process that will make it possible 
to hold the yield, or even increase it, 
and still get 100-octane gas. 
¢ The Processes—The process that has 
the industry most interested now is 
catalytic reforming. There are 10 or 11 
versions of the process in use right now. 
Basically, they're all the same: A cata 
lyst is used to change the structure of 
crude oil molecules. The molecules 
that result—called aromatic hydro 
carbons—are blended with the output of 
a catalytic cracker. This blend—gen 
erally a 96 or 98 octane product—is 
several octane numbers higher than the 
product of a catalytic cracker alone. 

Five years ago, the U.S. had no 
catalytic reforming units in operation. 
But this year, these units will produce 
an average of 750,000 barrels of gaso- 
line a day. Most industry people credit 
the catalytic reformers with the up- 
swing that’s come in octane ratings 
since 1950. 

The catalytic cracker has been 
around since 1938. In the process, 
hydrocarbons that have a high boiling 
point are subjected to heat in the 
presence of the catalyst; the hydro- 
carbon molecules are structurally 
changed, and their boiling temperature 
is lowered. Their lower boiling point 
makes them more suitable for engine 
fuel. The process also enables refiners 
to get more gasoline out of each barrel 
of crude. 

It wasn’t until after World War II 
that catalytic cracking capacity became 
significant. This year, catalytic crack- 
ers will turn out about 1.2-million bar- 
rels of gasoline a day. 

Both catalytic processes seem des 
tined for healthy growth over the next 
10 years, while their predecessors 
thermal cracking and thermal reform 
ing—continue to diminish in impor 
tance. Currently, the two catalytic 
processes produce about 40% of the 
gasoline in the U.S. By next year, 
they're likely to produce about 60% 
By 1965, the figure will probably reach 
85%. 
¢ Will This Be Enough?—Men in the 
industry do not believe that catalytic 
reforming, even with improvements, will 
produce enough to meet the future 
demands for still higher octanes. One 
authority, A. L. Lyman, of the Cali 
fornia Research Corp., summed it up 
this way at a meeting last month of 
the American Petroleum Institute's Re 
fining Div., “Perhaps improved catalysts 
will permit us to exceed the 100-octane 
level before 1965. It seems probable, 
however, that new processes will have 
to be developed to meet the future high 
octane levels beyond the ability of 
catalytic reforming.” 





Billion-Dollar 
‘ey Market 


Are you a manufacturer who has not 
yet found the great sales opportunities 
to be had in the Soft Drink Industry? 
Here's the inside story: 

1. Production and sales of the 5400 
bottling plants in the U. S, an- 
nually total about a billion dol- 
lars with employment of almost 
100,000 people. Those plants use 
and buy millions of dollars worth 
of everything imaginable every 
year. 

. Bottlers welcome anything that 
will help them make and dis- 
tribute a quality drink at lower 
cost. i 

. Practically every bottling plant 
will be represented in Miami, 
Florida, November 14 to 17, at 
the annual Exposition-Conven- 
tion in the huge Dinner Key 
Auditorium. 

. Are your products adaptable to 
this market of high potentials? 
f so, you will want to exhibit 
them at the 1955 industry ex- 
position. 

For complete information on avail- 
able booth space or complimentary 
tickets of admission to study the ex- 
position’s value to your business, 
write to the industry's national 
association: 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF 
CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1128 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 














Development Center — Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical G Dye Corporation 
Hopewell, Virginia 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Nigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 

SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION 


Wigton -Abbott ot span 
cngTRUCTORS 


Moin Ottice 
prairies, M. 4. 





BUILDING OR REMODFI INGO 


Sound-Condition 
With Fire-Safe 








You can have meximum fire safety...sound 
conditioning... beauty...ia one low-cost 
acoustical ceiling, Monolithic, no Uresome 

tterns. And Zonolite vermiculite Acoustical 
*lastic can now be machine-applied for 
increased economy. Investigate. 


FREE BOOKLET + Send Coupon Tedey 


Tonelite Compeny, Dept. BW-65 

135 5. LeSetle &., Chicage 3, Iii, 
Gestlemen Please rush my free copy of 
your booklet PA-5 with full details on 
Zonolite Acoustical Plastic ceilings. 
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More Glycerin in Sight 


Synthetic formulas change the pattern of a supply 
that has always been keyed to soap production. They could 
mean an always-adequate supply. 


For years, nobody bothered to talk 
much about glycerm production, ex- 
cept perhaps to grumble about it. It 
was an accepted fact that there would 
be just so much available, because 
glycerin was a by-product of soap. 

If the soap producers were busy, 
there was plenty of glycerin. But 
if the demand for glycerin suddenly 
jumped, and people didn’t buy more 
soap, glycerin production couldn't 
match demand, Its price went way 
up, sometimes doubling in a short 
span of time. 

Then, as a result of research with 
the chemical propylene, a petroleum 
product, Shell Chemical Corp. found 
1 way to produce glycerin §syntheti- 
cally. Over the past seven years, Shell 
Chemical’s synthetic production has 
climbed to the point where the com- 
pany now produces about one-quarter 
of all glycerin in the U.S. (The big- 
gest producer is Procter & Gamble 
Co., which makes its glycerin from 
soap fats.) 

« New Moves—This week, glycerin is 
in the trade news in as big a way as 
it was when Shell first hit upon the 
synthetic process. This is what's 
happening: 

¢ Shell Chemical is ready to boost 
its productive capacity of synthetic 
lycerin—from an estimated 60-mil- 
Tion pounds a year to about 80-mil- 
lion pounds, It is adding new capacity 
to its Houston (Tex.) plant and its 
pliant at Norco, La. 

¢ The company says it has an en- 
tirely new synthetic process up its sleeve. 
The process is still largely a secret out 
side Shell Chemical, but it’s known 
that it bypasses one chemical—chlorine 
which is essential to the old process. 
Shell says it will install equipment for 
the new process at its Louisiana plant. 
But right now, the process is still only 
in the pilot plant stage; it will be 
about two years before it yields a sig 
nificant amount of glycerin. 

¢ A newcomer is about to get into 
the synthetic glycerin business: Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., is 
building a plant at Freeport, Tex. The 
company says that the plant will be 
ready to produce some glycerin this 
summer, When production gets into 
full setet-gebeie in early 1956— the 
Dow plant will have an annual capacity 
of about 30 tons. Dow says that it has 
developed its own process for synthetic 
glycerin production. 


¢ Pleased Consumers—The 


industrial 


users of glycerin are glad to hear about 
these increases in capacity, because 
they are struggling with a supply pinch 
right now. The biggest users—the paint 
and varnish manufacturers—have had 
to get along with an almost static sup 
ply for the past few years, while their 
own cal ale e gone up. They use 
eager to produce alkyd resins that 

“Pp give paint an enamel-type finish. 

The paint and varnish industry cur- 
rently uses about one-third of all U.S 
produced glycerin, both natural and 
synthetic. The other two-thirds is dis 
tributed about equally among the to 
bacco industry (which uses it as a mois 
tening agent), the explosives industry 
(which uses it to make nitroglycerin), 
and the drug and toilet goods field 
(which puts it into such things as tooth 
paste and creams to make them hold 
together). 
¢ The Effect—People in the chemical 
industry do not seem to feel that the 
entry of Dow and the new develop 
ments at Shell will have much effect 
on old-line producers such as Procter 
& Gamble. The soap companies will 
have glycerin to sell as long as they 
continve to produce soap. 

The soap companies can pretty 
much set the bottom price on glycer- 
in. If they should want, for some rea- 
son, te sell the stuff for 10¢ a pound 
(the current price is around 30¢ a 
pound), they could do it, because the 
glycerin is always there—as long as 
they're making soap. At that price, 
a synthetic producer might close up 
shop until the market straightens itself 
out. 

‘on the other hand, expansion of 
synthetic production facilities is ex 
pected to help the entire industry keep 
itself on an even keel. At least, that’s 
how industry observers sce it. 

They believe that the addition of 
synthetic glycerin will help keep the 
price from jumping when there is a 
sudden increase in demand, becausc 
the synthetic plants will be able to pro 
duce more, and take up the slack. 
¢ Housewife’s Hand—The housewife’s 
switch from soap to detergents has made 
the expansion of synthetic glycerin 
production all the more important. 
While the soap industry has — 
to take care of the increasing demand 
for detergents, the expansion hasn't 
brought with it any increase in nat 
ural glycerin production. The  rea- 
son: Production of most detergents 
does not require raw material fats 
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HOW TO PICK PLASTICS 





WANT TO BEAT THE HEAT 
and be bright about it? 


Phenolics are always news .. . 


Good news. Because manutacturers 
still gain sales advantages in imagina- 
tive application of the workhorse plastic 
— Baxe.tre Brand Phenolics. 

You may be profitably surprised at the 
wide variety in Baxexrre Phenolics. 
There are types that feature chemical 
resistance, improved impact, and su- 
perior electrical insulating quality. {m- 
proved surface smoothness, faster 
molding cycles and other characteris- 
tics are well worth investigating. 


But remember, phenolics are only 
one group of Baxexrre Plastics. What- 
ever your problems, there's a BAKELITE 
Plastic — vinyl, fluorothene, polyethy!- 
ene, styrene, epoxy, as well as © inf 
— that should * just suited to the job. 
Greatest variety and largest resources 
are your assurance. Why not find out 
about the whole family & sending for 
a copy of our booklet, “Condensed Ref- 
erence File of Baxexrre Plastics and 
Resins.” Write Dept. GO-14. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ([%§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





HERE are few things so agile and responsive as 

an airborne airplane or so dead-weighty and ox- 
like the split second it loses flying speed and whomps 
onto the runway. Yet you have to treat multimillion 
dollar bombers and airliners like a basket of priceless 
egges. For one thing, they carry precious lives and pre 
cision gear that could get out of whack if the landing 
gear didn't pillow the load. Other parts of the airframe 
would also suffer undue stress and strain. 

Bendix builds complete landing gear systems for 
many kinds of aircraft. This includes massive shock 
absorbing struts, giant wheels and the quickest stopping 
brakes in the business. From the time we patented the 
first airplane brakes, stopping heavy planes has gotten 
tougher and tougher. When these big ships come roaring 


in for a landing it’s like stopping 150 passenger cars 
going 60 miles per hour. Ordinary brakes and lining 
can’t do it. So we have developed an extra-powerful 
segmented rotor brake and a special lining called 
Cerametallict—and they do the job! 

We also make power-steered nose wheels that make 
taxiing as easy as power-steering a car . . . and hydraulic 
systems that retract and lower the entire gear, open 
and close bomb-bay doors and perform other important 
tasks. We believe the Bendix hydraulic cylinder for 
retracting the landing gear on the 200-ton B-36 bomber 
is the largest ever built. 

If you direct or influence the purchase of aviation 
components, the fact that Bendix offers so many com- 
plete systems simplifies your job. Landing gear, radio 








175-ton bomber...and stops it! 


communications, blind landing systems, navigation equipment, fuel 
metering, direct injection carburetion, ground and airborne radar, auto 
pilots, flight instruments and ignition systems are some of the complete 
packages you can buy. 
Unlike other manufacturers, we make both X-band and C-band types 
of storm-detecting radar for military, commercial and business aircraft. 
For the complete story of Bendix, we'll 
send the brochure “Bendix and Your 
Business”’ on request. 
ENGINEERS: Study the brochure 
“Bendix and Your Future’ which tells 
what America’s most diverse operation has 
to offer. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building « Detroit 2, Michigan 








AV/IATIO 
CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


Benvix Propucts, South Benn, Inp 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering 
guided missiles, 


Eciipse Macnine, Ecmira, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozsles 
textile bobbin holders 


PioNEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, Iowa 
aviation components; oxygen equipment 
ultrasonic cleaners 
Pacivric, Nortn Ho_Lywoop, CA.ir 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electri 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers 
Ec.ipse-Pionger, Terersoro, N. J 
aviation instruments and components, foundry 
ScInTILLA, Stpnsy, N. Y 
aviation ignition systems, industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection, electrical 
connectors, ignition analyzers 
Rep Bank, Eatontown, N. J 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters 

AC 


DC generators 


Benpix Rapio, Towson, Mp 
radar, auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio 
television 


KANSAS City, Kansas City, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission 


Researcu LAasoraTories Division, Detroit, MICH. 
engineering research 


ZenitH CARBURETOR, Detroit, Micu 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors 


Benpix-SKINNER, Detroit, Micn 
micronic filters 


Benvix Friez, Towson, Mp 


meteorological instruments — jsion inatruments 
and recorders 


MARSHALL-Eciipse, Troy, N. Y 
brake blocks, brake lining, aynthetic resins 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products 
Benpix Computer, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 

Hami.Lton, HamiLton, Ono 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
LaAKEsnore, St. Josern, Micn. 
power steering and automotive devices 
Utica, Utica, N. ¥ 
aviation components 
Montrose, Sourn Montrose, Pa 
aviation components 
Yorx, Yor«, Pa. 
electronic devices; test equipment 
Benoix-Eciipse or CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont 
Benpitx INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


Arrcrart Propucts Div., Toronto, Ont., CAN. 
aviation components, radar, electro and 
hydro-mechanical servo mechanisms. 
ens. 6.5, Pat. OFF, 
fete. Teaot-waee 





FOR SALE 


In San Antonio 


2 


iy : 


oy 
f 


Modern, finely constructed building 
of 85,200 square feet 


This building is now the home office of United Services Automobile 


Association (USAA), an insurance company serving the Armed Forces. Build- 


ing will be available for occupancy on or about January 1, 1956 when new 
USAA office building now being constructed is completed. 


LOCATED at 1400 E. 
St. across street from Fort Sam 


Grayson 


Houston and Fourth Army Head- 
quarters. Only 10 minutes by automo- 
bile from downtown San Antonio. 
On city transit line. Two blocks 
from new expressway now under 
construction, Adjacent to a National 
bank and a branch post office. 


PLOT on which building is situ- 
ated measures 240 ft. by 193 ft. and 
occupies three-fourths of block, with 
streets on three sides. Also included 
ire three parking lots totaling 
18,000 sq. ft. accommodating 175 
automobiles. (Two are across street 
from property; one a block away). 


MAIN BUILDING (pictured) is 
78,000 sq. ft. Construction is rein- 
forced concrete. York air-condition- 
ing. Modern fluorescent lighting 
fixtures produce 60 foot candles at 
desk height. Rubber tile floors. 
Acoustical tile ceiling. One floor 
(11,000 sq. ft.) wired for 1.B.M. 
tabulating equipment. Three story 
portion contains 33,000 sq. ft.; two 
story portion 45,000 sq. ft., for total 
of 78,000 sq. ft. 


ANNEX 7200 sq. ft.; built steel 
frame on concrete slab with clay tile 
stuccoed walls, Asphale tile floors. 
Acoustical tile ceilings. Trane air- 
conditioning. 


More detailed description, photographs, plans, etc., may be 


obtained by communicating with 


Col. Mert Proctor, Asst. General Manager 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


1400 E. Grayson Street 


San Antonio 8, Texas 





and, as a result, detergents produ 
tion docs not give any glycerin by 
product 

Currently, it is estimated that about 
one-third of the U.S. glycerin supply 
is produced synthetically. When the 
new plants start producing, synthetic 
glycerin is likely to account for half 
of the supply, natural glycerin the other 


half. 


_.. Now Solar Furnace 


Convair has put to work this war- 
surplus searchlight. For $400, plus 
only a minor conversion, it makes an 
efficient solar furnace. Its polished 
metal surfaces reflect the sun’s rays into 
a spot smaller than a dime 

At the point of concentration, the 
rays produce temperatures in excess of 
7,000F. By comparison, an oxyacety- 
lene torch develops about 5,800F. Con- 
vair is experimenting with three such 
furnaces at San Diego 
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Originated by General American in 1944 


today, 
more than 
4000 
GATX flued-dome 
tank cars are 
leased to industry 


Back in 1944, General American’s research 
department completed development of a 
way to make tank cars easier to line, add 
structural strength, simplify cleaning, and 
minimize corrosion. This revolutionary 
development . . . the flued-dome tank car 

. was immediately accepted by railroads 
and shippers. 

Now, eleven years later, U. S. railroads 
haul GATX flued-dome cars everywhere 
carrying products ranging from ammonium 
nitrate to hydrogen peroxide . . . from 
glucose to latex . . . from muriatic to 
sulfuric acid. The GATX flued-dome car 
was another of the many innovations 
pioneered by General American... 
leader in tank car design. 


195 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Offices in Principal Cities * Service Plants Throughout The Country 


PP 








FIRST FOR FACTUAL APPRAIGALS ~ SINCE 1910 
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the value of your property 


Could you PROVE 


or company TODAY... in 


ee 
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TODAY'S DOLLARS? 
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... a recognized appraisal authority 
can help you establish and maintain 
factual evidence of value! 


Supposing fire struck your pro- 
perty tonight. With evidence of 
your company’s physical assets 
lost or destroyed, could you prove 
with authentic valuation records 
the extent of your loss . . . in to- 
day's “cost to replace” dollars? 

Hundreds of Lloyd-Thomas cli- 
ents have found Lloyd-Thomas ap- 
praisal service (with appraisal rec- 
ords on file in the Lloyd-Thomas 
fireproof vaults) of vital aid in se- 
curing prompt, equitable settlement 
of loss. Such factual, provable ree- 
ords will tell you at all times what 
your property is worth today, 
should you meet with disaster 
tomorrow. 

Appraisals for insurance cover- 
age are one of many valuation ser- 


vices provided by The Lloyd- 
Thomas Company — one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest, most widely recognized 
appraisal authorities — to thou- 
sands of companies and organiza- 
tions, large and small. 

Why not discuss your appraisal 

needs — for insurance, legal re- 
quirements, corporation finance or 
property accounting — with a 
Lloyd-Thomas representative. You 
can benefit from his specialized 
counsel and advice. 
Send for Lloyd-Thomas 
booklet “What The Busi- 
ness Man Should Know 
About Fire Insurance” 
— @ valuable reference 
handbook — available on 
request only to executives 
and professional men, 


RECOGNIZED APPRAISAL AUTHORITIES 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 lll. © Ojfices — Coast to Coast 





Adding Diesels 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
orders its first diesels, but 
swears continued allegiance 
to coal. 


Norfolk & Western Ry. finally gave 
in last week. 

After years of clinging to steam loco 
motives, the coal-hauling railroad or 
dered eight diesels for delivery in Sep- 
tember. The N&W has always designed 
its coal-burners and built them in its 
own shops. But the $1.4-million diesel 
order gocs to outside manufacturers. 
Four of the diescl-clectrics will be built 
by Alco Products, inc. (formerly Amer 
ican Locomotive Co.). Who will build 
the other four was not announced, but 
it is believed to be Electro-Motive Div 
of General Motors Corp. or Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 
¢ Not Abandoning Coal—To most out 
siders, N&W’s diesel deal was a sur 
prise. They wondered if hold-out N&W 
was suddenly abandoning its improve 
ments and innovations in steam loco 
motives and turning wholly diesel. 

No, said Robert H. Smith, N&W 
president. “This doesn’t mean,” he 
said, “that we have changed our view 
that our modern roller-bearing, coal 
burning steam locomotives can handle 
the major part of our traffic economi 
cally. Nor does it mean our interest 
in new and better types of coal-burning 
locomotives has diminished in any way.” 
¢ Coal Turbine Experiment—This in- 
terest is focused right now on the ex- 
= coal-burning turbine-clectric 
ocomotive, No. 2309, that is rounding 
out its first year of road service. 

Since last July, the engine has been 
matching performance with conven 
tional steam locomotives on regular 
hauls, and it has more than held its 
own in the comparison. No. 2300 isn’t 
quite as fast, but it has hauled loads up 
to 13% greater and has burned 30% 
less fuel. It uses a high-pressure boiler, 
fired with stoker coal, to feed steam to 
a turbine that drives the generator for 
the electric traction motors. 

No. 2300's initial cost was probably 
high, because it’s a one-of-a-kind loco- 
motive. Maintenance also must have 
been costly whenever parts had to be 
replaced; the parts are not standard 
items for the road’s shop shelves. 

If N&W continues to work with coal, 
the turbine-clectric could be the steam 
engine of the future, or perhaps a coal- 
fired gas turbine that climinates the 
boiler might fill that spot. 
¢ Place for Diesels—Meanwhiic, N&W 
expects to get more flexibility out of a 
locomotive ficet that includes diesels. 
The new units will go into service on a 
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A few gallons 
of ATPET’ 931 
frees thousands 
of gallons of oil 
in the ground 


<2." = Say. ~~ 7 


Os: 


Warer in the bottom of an oil well, thousands of feet 
below the surface of the earth, can form a “water block’’ 
and imprison thousands of gallons of oil. 


Atlas has helped free such imprisoned oil by developing an 
interfacial tension depressant called Atprr 931. A few 
gallons of this chemical are mixed with crude oil on the 
surface and pumped into the well. It frees the oil, and in 
POWDER COMPANY hours the well is producing again, 
SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS, Such problems are our specialty. We’ve helped solve them 
EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS in many industries—food, drug, cosmetic, drycleaning, 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS textiles—for many companies. Perhaps we can do the same 
for you. Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 














In variety of major industrial min- 
erals, the Central South leads the 
entire South and is exceeded by 
few other areas. 


13 different minerals and mineral 
products have individually ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 saveom A 


Another outstanding reason for locating your plant 
in the CENTRAL SOUTH — where industry goes ...to work 


RAW 
MATERIALS 








Bituminous coal mines in the Central South yield 
40,000,000 tons yearly, and exceptionally pure 
limestone, analyzing in excess of 98% calcium 
carbonate, is abundant. The world's largest 
capacity for elemental phosphorus production is 
located in the area, while high quality gloss and 
molding sands and construction gravel are easily 
accessible, In Memphis is the world’s largest 
cotton market, and Middie Tennessee dairy pro- 
duction supports one of the nation's lorgest 
cheese industries. Approximately half of the 
entire area is covered by timberland, both hard 
and soft woods, for the paper, chemical and 











lightly traveled branch between Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Durham, N. C.—singly 
for yard switching and in multiples of 
three or four units for road service. 

This would release the heavy-duty 
steam engines that are being under-util- 
ized on the branch line and put them 
to work on the main line, where they 
are needed. 

With high production rates for steel 
and power—big coal users—the main line 
is enjoying a spurt in carloadings, after 
being in the doldrums last year. N&'W 
wants, therefore, to put its heavy loco- 
motives where they’l! do the nost good. 
Its own shops couldn't build the needed 
engines quickly enough, so the road 
went to the diesel builders. 

Ordinarily, a lead time of three 
months wouldn’t be welcomed by the 
makers of diesel locomotives, who re- 
gatd four months as barely enough. 
But their order books are just filling 
up after a slump attributed to com- 
pletion of the first round in dieseliza- 
tion of the nation’s railroads (BW- 
May29’54,p52), and some of them 
could still make room for a quick spot 
order. Besides, the diese! builders have 
been itching for years to get an N&W 
order, and they seem to be ready to 
make an extra effort to squeeze in this 
token contract. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Pinveline prospecting: A mechanical 
ditching machine to be used by Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. in digging 
a trench from the San Juan basin to 
the Pacific Northwest will carry a 
Geiger counter. Company officials got 
intrieued with the country’s uranium 
possibilities and decided to send the 
counter along “just in case.” 
= 


“Suner” polyethvlenes (BW —May14'55, 
p48) keep coming. The latest is du 
Pont’s “Alathon,” which will be pro- 
duced by the Zeigler process, also used 
bv Koppers Co., Inc., and Bakelite 
Div. of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 
. 

First commercial turbojet engine is now 
available. The T56 engine, made by 
the Allison Div. of General Motors 
Corp., has been granted a certificate bv 
the CAA, and Allison says a few of 
the engines are available right now. 
American Airlines, now holding a com- 
—— for turboprop plane designs, 

s specified T56 (civilian designation 
~—501) engines for the 400-mph. me- 
dium-range transports it wants to buy. 

. 

Titanium uction costs may drop 
as the result of a new non-Kroll proc- 
ess developed by National Research 
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ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


-+-the choice of leaders 
in industry 


powerful muscles for sinews of steel 


In Pennsylvania's Delaware Valley is 
the largest steel plant ever built at one 
time. It is the most modern. It is U. S. 
Steel's Fairless Works. 
Out of the fiery maw of this productive giant comes steel—2,200,000 
ingot tons of it a year. Steel to make automobiles, bridges, cables, rails, 
locomotives. 
Such a powerful giant must have powerful muscles. Some of the ‘‘muscle- 
power” at the Fairless Works is supplied by Wagner motors which 
drive fans, blowers, pumps, coal breakers and other vital equipment. 
These motors range in size to 300 horsepower and were selected, as 
was each piece of equipment in the Fairiess Works, because of their 
ability to do their specific job. 
In the plant’s substations, 29 Wagner substation transformers, in ratings 
from 150 to 1500 kva, distribute power to numerous load centers, All 
of the huge overhead traveling cranes are equipped with Wagner hydraulic 
crane bridge brakes to enable operators to bring them to safe, precise 
stops—an extremely important feature in steel plant crane handling. 
Wagner engineers are qualified to specify motors, transformers and bridge 
brakes for your requirements. Con- 
sult the nearest of our 32 branch The three 450-ton lodle crones at the Fairless Works 


. ore the lergest in the world. They ore with 
offices or write to us. Wagner hydrovile crone bridge brokes 


Wadner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., &. Lewis 14, Me. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ELECTRIC MOTORS - TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES - AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS-AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





GREATEST FIRE FIGHTING DESIGN 
ADVANCE IN 25 YEARS! 


This Kidde Automatic Pressure- 
Operated CO, Extinguishing System 
is brand new from the floor up! 
Y CHECK THESE 10 FEATURES! 


1. NO FALLING WEIGHTS~No a 6. QUICK VISUAL INSPECTION — 
clumsy mechanical triggering methods. All primary actuating parts fitted with 
Pneumatic or Electrical Control Heads easy-to-read visual indicator. Shows at 
automatically trigger CO, cylinders, a glance if system is “set” or “released.” 


assure complete discharge ! 
| "7. MULTIPLE PROTECTION~ Auto- 
| Z. SELF-ENCLOSED PARTS—All matically-operated Directional Valves 
moving parts of the new Kidde system let you protect more than one hazard 
are self-enclosed to prevent fouling or from the same bank of cylinders! 


accidental operation! ' 
(| &. SimPurFigD WEIGHING — New 
| 3. EASIER INSTALLATION~ New racking arrangement lets you weigh 
racking arrangement is pre-drilled at CO, cylinders right in place without 
the factory, eliminates need for special disconnecting them, providing uninter- 
hangers, tools or outside material! Can rupted fire protection even while cylin 
be either free standing” or wall mount. ders are being weighed! 


4. NO PARTS TO REPLACE—Even | |_| &. NO OUTSIDE POWER NEEDED — 
after a fire, operating parts of the new The new Kidde system is completely 
Kidde system can be re-set with a self-contained, has rate-of-temper- 
screwdriver. No parts need be replaced. ature-rise detectors which give sure 
Refill cylinders and system is ready protection even in case of outside 
for operation! power failure! 


5. SIMPLE, THOROUGH TESTING — | 10. AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT~ Also 
By merely disconnecting control heads available for use with the new Kidde 
from cylinders, all operating parts system are devices for turning power 
(other than actual discharge of CO, on or off, for opening or closing doors, 
gas) can be tested in place! windows, dampers, ete. 





Pully approved by Underwriters’ and Factory Mutual Laboratories 


Complete details of this revolutionary new system are contained in Kidde s 
Pressure-Operated System Booklet. Write for your copy today! 


Kidde ® Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
‘625 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, lid., Montreal—Toronte 


The words Kidde’, Lua’, lua-O-Motic’, fyre-Freer’ and the Kidde seal are trademerts of Wolter Kidde & Company, | nc 





Corp. The company has been oper- 
ating a smal] experimental plant, in 
Cambridge, Mass., now has a $1,183,- 
495 contract from General Services Ad- 
ministration to build and operate a 
demonstration plant that will turn out 
1,000 Ib. of titanium a day. 


Better farm profits: L. P. Shield, presi- 
dent of the Grand Union Co., East 
Paterson, N. J., told a mecting of New 
Jersey farmers that they were losing 
rofits to processors and distributors. 
le said they could help themselves by 
prepackaging their own fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
. 


Wide aluminum sheet will rol] from 
Alcoa’s newest mill, said to be the 
largest in the industry. The 160-in.- 
wide mill will be installed at Alcoa’s 
Davenport (la.) Works The com 
pany says it wants the mill to turn 
out bigger aluminum sheets for aircraft 
and building panels 


Surface ships eye atom power: The 
Atomic Energy Commission has asked 
Congress for $25-million to build a 
landlocked prototype of a large nuclear 
reactor to power surface naval vessels. 
The AEC says its newest test reactor 
will be similar in design to the one that 
powers the submarine Nautilus. 


Pure and Perfect lron 


From this laboratory furnace, scien- 
tists at Westinghouse have been able to 
roduce yor, <a iron crystals that 
lave breaking strengths approaching 
L-million Ib. per sq. in., which is greater 
than the strength of any other known 
metal. The crystals are strong because 
they are completely free of impurities 
and imperfections. The company is 
eran, the crystals as a part of a fun- 
damental study of pure metals. 
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Bond plastic laminates with 
assembly-line speed and economy 


For fast, positive assembly-line bonding of high- 
pressure plastic laminates, use the adhesive that’s 
designed for this tough job—Armstrong D-253. 
D-253 has unusually high dead load strength, 
bonds plastic laminate firmly, permanently—and 
instantly. The tough, flexible D-253 bond also 
has high shear strength, excellent resistance to 
moisture, and good resistance to heat. 
Armstrong D-253 is ideally suited to assembly- 
line use. Applied by spray gun to core and skin 


sheets, it dries in less than a minute under infra- 
red heat. After assembly, one run through a 
pinch roll completes the lamination, D-253's high 
immediate strength makes it possible to fabricate 
panels—or ship them—minutes after bonding. 
Write today for your copy of our 1955 Ad 
hesives Manual, free to industrial users, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 8006 Indian Road, Lan- 
caster, Pa. In Canada, Armstrong Cork Canada 
Ltd., 6911 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


(Aymstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 


. used wherever performance counts 








How hard does your 
shipping tag work? 


Dennison-designed 
Copperweld tag does 


important jobs 





1. Advertises Copperweid Products. 


2.Gives technical specifications. 
Color of ink and color of reinforced 
patch keyed to these specifications. 


3. identifies contents of the shipment. 


4. Provides order and requisition 
numbers. 


6. Displays Copperweid trademark. 
6. DELIVERS THE GOODS. 


THE COPPERWELD TAG isa 
striking example of Dennison- 
designing at work, Your tag, too, can 
pay its own way... express your 
company personality ... create good 
will, Dennison design and produc- 
tion facilities are at your service 

to make you a topnotch tag. 




















Foam for a Raft of Uses 


It's a European import with bounce and strength. 
Roles are seen for it in aircraft, autos, clothing. One dream: 
a competitive 100,000-mile auto tire. 


Chemically produced foams, called 
urethanes, that can be used to pad 
automobile seats, line overcoats, or add 
structural strength (and little weight) 
to airplanes will soon be available for 
the dest time commercially in this 
country. 

This week, Mobay Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, a joint subsidiary of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
A. G., Germany, announced it would 
be the first full-scale chemical maker in 
the U.S. to produce all necessary in- 
gredients for urethane manufacture 
(BW —Jun.4'55,p144). Besides selling 
the chemicals, Mobay will also license 
the use of and sell patented production 
machinery. 

Urethane foams can be produced 
either in blocks, or in continuous strips. 
One machine sold by Mobay turns out 
a continuous strip of foam $5 in, wide, 
and 9 in. thick. 

There are two general types of foam, 

flexible and rigid. 
." her, Lighter—The flexible foam 
resembles foam rubber but there are 
important differences, says Mobay. Its 
production can be more carefully con- 
trolled than that of foam rubber, and 
it has a higher degree of uniformity in 
its density. It’s said to be harder to 
tear and wear out, and to be more 
resistant to acid than foam rubber. It’s 
also lighter than foam rubber. 

In Sanen the flexible foams have 
been used extensively as padding on 
auto seats, bed mattresses, and as car 
pet underlays. 

Rigid urethanes are made with the 
same basic chemicals that are used for 
flexible foams. But to make the ure- 
thanes rigid, different catalysts are used 
and the proportions of the basic chemi- 
cals are varied. In its rigid form, the 
foam is said to have high compression 
strength and excellent adhesion quali- 
ties. Poured into a thin wall shell, or 
the structural skin of an airplane, the 
chemicals foam into a rigid block that 
sticks to the walls, acts as an insulation, 
and adds structural strength. 
¢ Trains and Airplanes—Onc aircraft 
manufacturer is reported to be using 
rigid foams to give added strength to 
airplane wingtips. A German railroad 
is said to be building a high-speed train 
in which the cars are constructed of 
rigid foam set between thin layers of 


aluminum sheet. A refrigerator truck 
trailer is in the works, too. 

In addition to its foam form, ure- 
thane can be used in paints that dry 
hard and fast, give a higher luster, and 
are extremely tough. Lome made 
from urethanes are used widely in Eu 
rope to coat electrical wires, especially 
those in transformers. ‘The coatings are 
fine insulators, don’t crack easily, and 
have a high moisture resistance. 

Another urethane form resembles 
hard rubber. This is used in oil seals, 
gaskets, special gears, heavy-duty shoe 
soles and hecls—all places where good 
abrasion resistance and imperviousness 
to oil is required. Mobay hopes this 
form of urethane will be used to turn 
out a commercially competitive 100,- 
000-mile automobile tire. 
¢ Recipe—Urethane is made from two 
basic ee oe and isocya- 
nates. Both of these chemicals are 
used in liquid form, and both resemble 
molasses. Polyester resins are com 
monly used in the plastic industry, but 
the family of chemical isocyanates 
hasn’t seen full-scale U.S. production 
until now. 

When the two are mixed together, 
there’s a reaction that forms a gas. The 
gas blows the mixture into a foam, 
and that’s the form in which it hardens. 
Mobay savs this reaction can be closely 
controlled to give the product a uniform 
density, and that the reaction can be 
varied to produce a foam that’s full of 
closed bubbles, or one that has open, 
sponge-like air paths. 

Depending on the proportions of 
polyesters and isocyanates that are 
mixed, and on the type of catalyst used 
to start the reaction, the same basic 
ingredients can — a variety of 
flexible and rigid foams. 

Mobay will sell the machines to go 
with its chemicals, but these can’t be 
operated without a Mobay license to 
use the process. Mobay says that its 
production techniques will go to each 
company that buys a license. The li- 
cense doesn’t stipulate that the licensed 
companies use Mobay’s raw materials, 
but Mobay hopes it will get a good part 
of the market by getting there first. 

* Machinery—The eetvetion machines 
that Mobay sells are simple in theory. 
But production is complicated by the 
fact that once the chemicals are 
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it lends a lilt to your travel 


in more ways than one 


ET's face it a Convertible has a 
4 *per ial place in the heart of every 


man and woman who drives. 


It’s a roy. and a sparkle, and an 


unfettered spirit — because that’s the 


way it makes you feel 


But the swift-lined beauty you see pic 
tured here sweeps your spi:its on high 
from far more than just its open 


roofed jauntiness. 


It’s a Buick Convertible, styled — as 
you ll discover to catch all eves and 
hold them in a long linger. 


It’s a brawny automobile built big and 


broad and solid of sinew to take the 
travel of many miles and years. 


It’s a beautijul-riding car, engineered 
with the constant levelness of coil 
springs on all four wheels, and with 
the true-track steadiness of a full- 
length torque-tube drive to hold firm 


to the course you steer. 


A bove all, it’s a performer, this Buick 
a performer with silken wallop that 
quickens the pulse and puts a lilt in 


your heart. 


For here you boss a hoodful of high 
compression V& power that’s on the 
record book as the highe st in Buick 
history. 


And here vou have the split second 
response and far better gas mileage of 
Variable Pitch Dynaflow* to open a 


new world of spectacular thrills to you 


So why not take your travel with the 


Hottest-Selling Buick in History 


No wonder you ee so many 55 Buicks 
on the highways — they're rolling ap 
bigger sales than ever before in history 

capping the popularity that has 
already moved Buick into the top circle 
of America’s best sellers. Come try one— 
and price it~and you'll see why Buick 
sales are soaring. 


tang and lift of a Buick Convertible? 


You can pick one almost tailor-made 
to your means—because there's a Buick 


Convertible in every price range 


The bedrock priced SPECIAI the 
supremely-powered Century illus 
trated above —the extra-roomy SuPer 


the custom-built ROADMASTER 


Visit your Buick dealer soon—like this 

week—and see how easily this joyous 

new motoring life can be yours 
BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Dynaflow Drive is standard on Roadmaster 


ptional at extra cost on other Series 


When better automobiles are built 


Buick will build them 


ia Buiiok 















tyle-conscious 
car designers get new beauty 


and economy in interior design 


WITH NEW DU PONT 


MYLAR > 


POLVEoTER FILM 








Decorative, protective side panel made with “Mylar” Around window handle, distinctive trim made with “Mylar” 














New decorative surfacing material 
made possible by strongest plastic film 


This new decorative surfacing material made with 


Designers ot late-model cars are 

achieving new beauty...new 

economy in interior car-trim 

work with the use of new 
Du Pont “Mylar” polyester film. This thin, remarkably 
strong transparent film can be metalized in a full range 
of subtle colors. Bonded to a backing, then embossed, 
metalized “Mylar” makes a glittering variety of tough, 
decorative side-door panels, panel inserts, seat-welt 
trims, package-tray covers and kick panels. And de- 
signers estimate cost savings up to 40%. 


our MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“Mylar” is highly resistant to abrasion. Oil and grease 
have no effect on it—wipes clean without smearing; the 
material does not tarnish. Among other cost-cutting 
applications suggested are wall surfacings, leather 
goods, book covers and kitchen appliances, 

it will pay you to find out more about the remarkable 
laminations made with “Mylar.” Du Pont makes only 
the transparent “Mylar.” Mail coupon for further in 
formation on this versatile new film sheeting, samples, 
names of manufacturers of the finished metalized 
material. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.) 
Film Department, Room 5B, Nemours Bidg., Wilmington, Del 


Please send me further information on Du Pont “Mylar” polyester 
film, including samples of metalized decorative surfacing materials 
with names of manufacturers 
Name 


Company 


Street 
















lo Sew a 
Kast Seam 
in Steel... 


hy the mile! 






TTORKING like a giant electric sewing machine, that pair of copper- 
alloy wheels sews a strong seam in miles of steel pipe every day 
... to meet the oil and gas industry's ceaseless demands for materials 






to expand pipeline networks, 






The wheels are the heart of the resistance welding process which turns 
flat steel into finished pipe quickly and economically on a continuous 
production line, They exert pressures of 7 tons or more per square inch 
on the formed metal... permanently join the steel edges by conduct- 
ing currents of 100,000 amperes and up—a current ioad equivalent to 









lighting a hundred thousand 100-watt bulbs. 






Resistance welding is the key to economical production of tubing 
ranging from huge pipe for irrigation systems and pipe lines to tiny 







gasoline feed lines on your ear, 






Many tube mills use seam welding wheels made by Mallory of special 
alloys developed by Mallory metallurgical engineering and research. 
For more than 25 years Mallory has been a leader in the development 
of resistance welding materials and techniques. 








Mallory improvements in alloys, electrodes and welding wheels ha 
led to wider use of the resistance welding process, adding extra strength 
without extra weight and saving hours of laborious hand work, in the 
production of automobiles, streamlined railroad cars, bicycles, lawn 
mowers and almost every other type of metal product. 









Results like this are characteristic of all Mallory work not only in 
specialized metallurgy but also in the vitally important fields of elee- 
tronics and electrochemistry, 







P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 


brought together they react almost im 
mediately. Within 30 seconds the mix 
ture expands to 40 times its original 
size, hardens and then the reaction 
stops. The machines consist of a mix 
ing head that moves continuously from 
side to side above a deep metal pan 
that passes under the machine. Chemi 
cals are fed into the mixing head from 
storage tanks, and flow in a mixed form 
through the head into the pan. By 
then, the reaction has started. As 
chemicals are being poured into the 
end of the pan, finished foam has al 
ready formed at the front of the pan 

Foam can be made in single pans, or 
turned out in a continuous strip by 
being poured into pans with open ends, 
hooked together, end to end. The ma 
chines range in price from $4,000 to 
$5,000 for a small laboratory model, to 
$50,000 for the largest continuous strip 
machine, 

Mobay docsn't know what licensees 
are likely to charge for their foam, but 
it says its experience shows that the 
urethanes can be produced at prices 
competitive with foam rubber. 
¢ Source: Monsanto Chemical Co., 
1700 S. 2nd St., St. Louis 4 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Electric wire that is supposed to with- 
stand temperature variations from 
-80F to +400F and to resist corro 
sion by fuels and modern hydraulic 
fluids is announced by Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. of Toledo. The wire is in 
sulated with silicone rubber and con 
tained in a glass fiber jacket. It was 
designed specifically for use in jet air 
craft, but the maker savs it has many 
applications in electronics, heating and 
control circuits. According to Auto- 
Lite, it is cheaper than high-tempera- 
ture wire now available. 
7 


A lightweight cattle trailer, made from 
aluminum said to weigh about 2,800 
Ib. less than comparable wood or steel 
models, is being made by Wilson 
Trailer Co., Sioux City, lowa The 
trailer, which Wilson claims is as tough 
as it is light, is about 40 ft. long, has 
sides made of slotted aluminum strips 
for ventilation The strips can be 
replaced by solid panels 
+ 


Easy to fit drainage pipe is being 
turned out by Armstrong Mfg. Corp 
Plymouth, Mass. Solpipe is cast iron 
drain pipe with copper fittings on the 


end of each section. Armstrong says 
the pipe costs about 50¢ more per foot 
than regular pipe, but is easier to join, 
gives strong joints, and eliminates ex- 
pensive lead usually used to join cast 


iron pipe. 
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Secretarial Model 15.S 


* 
jl ST s32 5O and it's ao comfortable! 


WHEN YOU'RE LOOKING FOR VALUE, SEE COBCO 


Correa! \eee 


You can see part of Cosco’s value in the rugged construction that 
underlies its functional beauty, Built to last for years, they stand up to 
the hardest daily usage, remain the kind of chairs you're always proud to 
show off in your office. What's more, they are scientifically designed 

to reduce fatigue, increase efficiency and work output. This ups 

your profits. That's real value for you. The illustrated chart and 


a ten day free trial in your 
LUSL4 bie 
"Chad 


offices will prove it 
*$34.45 in Texas 
~ Fiad yeur Cosco dealer in yellow pages of phone book of attach coupon te your letterhead 


and 11 Western States (Zone 2) 
tad. | Firm 


C) Without obligation, send Cosco Secre- 
tarict Chair on free 10-day trial 
| eiso want free trial on 
Executive Chair (©) Conterence Chair 
Full information on Coeco Chairs 


By 


| Address 
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It's Slowly Working Out of Its 


The pictures above show what has 
been happening to commercial ship- 
building since World War Il. The 
chart gives the tonnage figures. And it’s 
plain from the figures that U.S. produc- 
tion has run into a long spell of bad 
weather. In fact, this year it’s practi- 
cally at a standstill. 

Ihe pictures are even more dismal 
when you contrast them with what's 
going on in foreign yards. There, ship- 
building is booming, and U.S. shippers 


% 


are ordering more and more tonnage 
abroad. The reason: Ships cost up to 
40% less, get faster delivery, and U.S. 
purchasers can use blocked currency to 
erry payment 

cal builders eye foreign tonnage 
reports with alarm. Since World War 
Il, U.S. companies have ordered 302 
vessels (6.1-million deadweight tons) 
from foreign yards. This, the builders 
say, represents a loss of $1.8-billion for 
domestic yards. 





¢ Ray of Hope—Yard owners—particu 
larly those that are now working on 
hefty Navy contracts—are banking on 
government programs to improve the 
situation over the next two years. The 
upswinging arrow with the question 
mark (chart) shows what they expect 
or hope—will happen 

Some, however, remain skeptical—es- 
pecially about government spending for 
ships. They claim that when Washing 
ton starts trimming budgets, maritime 
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Doldrums 


money is the first to get the ax. As an 
example, they point to what happened 
in the House last month. The Presi 
dent asked for $102.8-nillion for ship 
construction programs. This was hacked 
to $64.7-milhion, eliminating three pro 
totype vessels—one high-speed tanker 
and two cargo ships. Five tankers, part 
of an extended trade-in-and-build pro- 
gram, were also cut out. 

The House also cut $25-million from 
the $115-million requested to pay cp- 
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erating subsidies. This is money the 
government agreed to pay shippers to 
keep them on a parity, costwise, with 
the cheaper-operating foreign lines. It 
is owed under a contract made with 
ceztain lines that operate a set number 
of ships on specific routes. Because of 
the $25-million cut, shippers complain, 
the money will be more thinly spread 
throughout the industry and payments 
will be years late. One line said it 
had to borrow money at interest to 
operate, which made it impossible to 
put in any orders for new ships 

But government spending on the 
Navy is keeping most yards alive. A 
billion-dollar program for the modemi 
zation of 28 ships and expansion of the 
flect is well under way. The biggest job 
for private vards is an order for three 
Forrestal-class carriers, 
$200-million apiece. 

L. R. Sorenson, production manager 
for Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., told the Senate Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee; “If it had not 
been for the Naval contracts [we 
probably would have to go out of 
business ” Sorenson added that a 
year ago his yard had 5,500 men work 
ing on merchant ships, while today 
there are only 50 men there working 
on a single commercial tanker. In the 
Navy section of the yard, however, 
there are about 8,500 men working on 
new fleet orders. 
¢ Cheap Labor—lThe big reason that 
domestic yards are losing out is that 
foreign yards can trim prices way below 
U.S. bids because of their cheap labor 
supply. The Society of Naval Architects 
& Marine Engineers gives these basic 
hourly wages for yard workers; U.S., 
$1.80; Scandinavia, 80¢; Great Britain, 
54¢; Germany, 40¢; Holland, 38¢; 
Italy, 33¢; and Japan, 10¢ 

Several U.S. yards are getting around 
this problem by pursuing this cheap 
labor to its home base. National Bulk 
Carriers, Inc., has closed down its 
Virginia yard and moved to Kure, 
Japan. Gibbs Corp., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has moved to the Dominican Re 
public, where labor costs run about 15¢ 
an hour. Gibbs opened a portion of 
the yard last month. Eventually it will 
have five drydocks, including one that 
will be big enough to house the Queen 
Elizabeth 

Gibbs plans to build the hulls in the 
Dominican Republic, then tow them 
to American yards for the more exact 
ing process of fitting out. The final cost, 
according to the company, will “be 
competitive with the cost of a ship 
built anywhere in the world.” Gibbs 
believes the yard might become the hub 
of a shipbuilding and repair boom as 
trade increases with South America 
The main headache now is the “slave 


costing about 





design ftiexibility in glass 


The right “prescription” in glass gives 
the new Borg “Flight” scale better vision 
and better soles. Fine crystal briilionce 
and sparkle of this Lancaster Lens sets 
off the Borg Scale's modern streamlined 
styling. The hard, smooth surface won't 
scratch or cloud from repeated cleaning 
And ali these quality advantages are 
possible at very low piece-price and 
tooling cost. 

Every Borg scale made has a Len. 
caster Lens. Very likely your product 
would be better with a specially engi- 
neered Lancaster magnifying lens or 
glass component. May we hove your 
biveprints? .. . or write for the “Hand 
book of Design ideas In Gloss.” 


ANCASTER LEMS CO., LANCASTER, OHIO 
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If management 
could design a 
business building 





Butler buildings cover 185,000 squore 
feet of space—et dramatically low cost, 
for The Coleman Company, inc. 


it would have 


these BUTLER 


features 


If management could redesign the 
“shirtsleeves” buildings of business— 
factories, warehouses, outlets—everyone 
would agree that high costs are the first 
problem —cost of materials, erection, ex- 
pansion, alteration, maintenance. Butler 
steel buildings have already solved these 
problems—and several more besides. 
Steel and aluminum need little care. 
Steel clear-span frames make every cubic 
foot of interior usable. Bolted assembly 
makes erection quick and easy. Bolted 
apron walls make expansion or altera- 
tion economical,’ Mass production pro- 
duces buildings to high quality standards 
for about the price you'd pay for 
cheapest construction. For proof—mail 
coupon today. 


Factories ot 
Koneas City, Mo. + Gelesburg, I, + Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Collf. + Houston, Texas * Bminghom, Ale, 


PO OOOO Z@ee4 


for prompt reply address olfice nearest you. | 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7312 6. 19th Street, Kenses City 26, Mo. 
PISA Sixth Ave. 5.8., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
1013 Avenve W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ale. 
Dept. 13A, Richmend, Call. 


Please mail more information on Butler steel 
budding» 


Neme 
Address 


SS ee 
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labor” tag that U.S. unions put on 
the deals. 

¢ Hard Hit—Gibbs says it took a look 
at what was going on (or not going 
on) in other Fast Coast yards and de- 
cided to move out. Sun Pars 
Chester, Pa., with capacity for 12 
ships now has only two in the ways. 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Fore River yard, 
Quincy, Mass., with 13 available slips 
has only two Navy destroyers under 
construction. 

The Bethlehem yard really has been 
hit. In World War II days, it employed 
32,000 workers; today, only 3,350. But 
there is a sort of negative form of 
optimism at Fore River that seems to 
be common to the whole industry: 
“If we can hold out until the end of 
the year—things are going to be much 
better.” The optimism has been kin- 
dled by government maritime programs 
that are just beginning to take blueprint 
form. 

Immediate prospects for Bethlehem 
are three Navy destroyers and two $30- 
million Moore-McCormack passenger 
ships. The Moore-McCormack bids 
will be out July 12 and Bethlehem 
hopes to get them. Grace Line also 
wil be in the market for two $20-mil- 
lion passenger-cargo liners, but no bid 
dates have lens set. 
¢ Insecurity—The negative side of the 
optimism comes from the insecure feel- 
ing caused by the lag between the ship- 
building program and actual construc- 
tion. There are delays in contract 
wards, switches in appropriations, and 
snarled design problems. The work 
probably will be there next year and the 
year after, most builders say, but they 
are not sure the labor supply will be 
there when the big orders do come 
through. During the famine, skilled 
workers are moving into other trades— 
a great many to other parts of the 
country, 

One yard took several ships on a 
distress bid far below cost just to try 
to hold the organization together until 
the present Maritime Administration 
building programs take shape. So far, 
the programs have been spread out this 
way: 

Under construction by fall, will be 6 
cargo ships, 11 tankers, 4 special design 
ships (ice-breakers), 2 hull and engine 
conversion jobs. Total cost: $160.1- 
million. 

Scheduled to start by Dec. 31, 1955, 
are 4 passenger ships (Moore-McCor- 
mack and Grace), 2 passenger-cargo, 19 
tanks (4 are in doubt) and 9 engine 
conversion jobs. Total cost: $3158.1- 
million. 

Planned for 1956-57 are 2 passenger 
ships, 4 passenger-cargo vessels, 3 cargo, 
15 tankers (5 were cut out by the House 
but might be restored by Senate), and 
5 conversion jobs (3 cut by House, 
Senate might restore 2). Total cost if 


Senate restores the money the House 
cut, will be $183.3-million. 

¢ Help in the Offing—This program is 
just one part of a federal shipbuilding 
bundle being tied together in Washing- 
ton. The bundle is designed to make 
it easier for private enterprise to invest 
in ships. Here is what is already under 
way: 

e Construction subsidies and pay- 
ment for national defense features built 
into ships (the government pays the 
difference in the cost of building a 
ship in U.S. yards against what foreign 
yards charge). 

¢ A trade-in program designed to 
add old tankers to the reserve fleet and 
get new ones in operation. Companies 
sell tankers (10 years or older) to the 
government on condition they build 
new ones in U.S. yards. Steps are be- 
ing taken to extend this program to 
cargo vessels. 

¢ Liberalized mortgage insurance. 
The government plans to insure ship 
construction mortgages, including in- 
terest and 90% of the unpaid balance 
up to 20 years. The entire unpaid bal- 
ance can be included if the vessel is 
designated as a “special purpose vessel.” 
This 100% insurance feature has been 
the object of a squabble over a current 
tanker financing deal. Builders say 
Navy requirements make the ships 
“special purposes,” the government says 
the design is “general enough.” 

¢ Government construction of pro- 
totype ships. Two new cargo vessels 
and one tanker meeting both commer- 
cial and military needs have been de- 
signed by the Maritime Administration 
and are being drawn up for construc- 
tion. 

A possible field for a future program 
might be atomic ships. The President's 
atomic “show ship” and research ac- 
tivities by various yards indicate con- 
siderable future spending on nuclear 
— with a tot of monev coming 
rom the government. George Killion, 
president of American President Lines, 
says his company is interested in op- 
erating an atomic ship, and is ready to 
work out the details with the govern- 
ment. 
¢ Pot Boilers—Although atomic pro- 
pulsion is the big thing for the future, 
other experiments are being made with 
conventional propulsion that may prove 
of more immediate benefit to owners 
and builders. The government has been 
experimenting with diesel engines using 
cheap bunker “C” fuel, gas turbines 
with controllable pitch propellers, and 
a free piston, generator-gas turbine 
combination. 

The major goal (as far as Washing- 
ton is concerned) for all shipbuildin 
programs is to keep a nucleus of skille 
workers available for an emergency. 
Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leggett, Jr., 
told the House Committee on Mer- 
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What do you need in your electric motor drives .. . gear reduction. . . 


electric brakes... . variable speed operation ... fluid drive . . . special — 


' . : 
mountings or does a standard motor [like the 200 H? synchronous motor 


shown below) best suit your needs? Whatever it is, check with Master first. 


: 


We offer you the widest selection of electric motor drives in the nation 


in thousands and thousands of ratings, Ye to 400 horsepower . . Jin 


open, enclosed, splash proof, fan cooled, explosion proof .. . horizontal 
_ f f . e 


or vertical . . . for all phases, voltages and frequencies ... in single speed, 
multi-speed and variable speed types . . . with or without flanges or other 
special features . . . with 5 types of gear reduction up fo 430 to 1 ratio... 


with either magnetic or dynamic type electric brakes .. . with fluid-drive 


. with mechanical or electronic variable speed units . . . and for every 


‘type of mounting .. . Master’ has them ali and so can be TT A 


4 > 
- partial in helping you select the one bes! power drive for you. . 


e 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 


* 


. . 











‘it’s easy to get es 
the right results 
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GREATER MIAMI 


DADE COUNTY 


LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


"The progressiveness of contented people living in this 
wonderful climate has kept our production rolling 
smoothly —and profitably. Our move to Greater Miami 
hos really paid off.” Gordon Varney, 


Presidem Varney Plastic Scole Models 


This plastic scale model manufacturer points up what 
hundreds of other light manufacturers have discovered 
in Greater Miami (Dade County) —~it pays to produce 
where labor is contented. Beyond that fact, lower 
plant construction, maintenance, fuel costs and the 
expanding labor pool make business a pleasure — with 


greater profit—in Greater Miami. 


POR PREE GREATER MIAMI INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FACT PILE 


GREATER 


P.O. BOX 589 « OEPT. 1” 


We say: Put the Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding Machine through 
its paces in your own office for 5- 
days FREE. Give it the most 
rugged workout you can for speed, 
ease of operation and depend- 
ability! Test it thoroughly . . . and 
we're betting that, like others who 


UNDERWOOD 


, MIAMI 31, FLORIDA 


have used adding machines for 
years, you'll prefer the Underwood 
Sundstrand. Write today on 
your business letterhead to Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. D-1, 
One Park Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 
for a FREE trial of an Underwood 
Sundstrand. Do it right now! 


CORPORATION 


One Pork Avenue, Mow York 16, N.Y, 





chant Marine Activities: “The situation 
in our private shipyards is so critical 
that I have grave concern whether the 
industry can meet mobilization produc- 
tion schedules.” Right now there are 
only about 4,500 workers employed in 
civilian construction. The critical 
minimum, according to the Navy, is 
36,000 workers. 

Peak employment under the present 
program schedule won't come until the 
fall of 1956, when about 23,000 work- 
ers are expected to be on the job. 
Taking an average of two years to 
complete a ship after the contract has 
been awarded, employment after the 
1956 peak should remain high for some 
time. 

Private yards now have 15 new ships 
and 2 conversion jobs under way and 
4 new ships to start soon, with an esti- 
mated 34 more contracts to be awarded 
before the end of the year. This 
will be enough nourishment for the 
“starved” yards to keep construction 
crews in condition for the big push 
next year and the year after. 

Even with the government “bene- 
fits” going to shippers building in U.S. 
yards, more and more companies are 
going abroad. The 15 ships now being 

uilt in the U.S. can be compared with 
a total of 423 in Great Britain and 241 
in Germany. Right now, there are 
about 90 vessels belonging to U.S. 
companies under construction in for- 
eign yards. Builders hope that when 
the present government programs get 
rolling, some of these companies buy- 
ing foreign-built ships will return to 
the fold. 

¢ Spurs—Another hope for U.S. build- 
ers is the problem of block obsolescence 
facing the American merchant marine 
today. By the mid-1960s, approximately 
80% of the current operating fleet will 
be 20 years old. Theoretically, ships 
become obsolete after 20 years and if 
they were replaced on time, work weuld 
overflow the yards. All ships reaching 
the 20-year mark will not be replaced, 
but enough new construction is ex- 
pected to sell the government on build- 
ing early to avoid the rush, 

Another spur to future building is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which has in- 
spired interest in the Great Lakes area 
as a shipbuilding ground. United States 
Lines plans to build five fast freighters 
(costing around $2-million apiece) de- 
signed for the new Atlantic-Great Lakes 
route. 

At present, the foreign ships have 
this route practically to themselves— 
the leaders being the Scandinavians, 
Germans, and British. In Germany, 
one yard operated by Blohm & Voss 
(former U-boat builders) is concen- 
trating on what they call “combi-ships” 
for the shallow-water trade. These ships 
will be 10,000 tons or under, and will 
be of the passenger-cargo variety. 
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Chlorine handling equipment 


is TITANIUM 


Lvcguodaecoeeeateeeend really useful in your plant? 


If there’s a single spot in your plant where 


corrosion causes too much down-time and 
equipment replacement — or excessive metal 
pickup in your product — titanium may be a 
real help. 

You'll find this often happens with chlo- 
rides, for example. Many of these compounds 
cause rapid pitting in valves, rollers, presses, 
drums, heat exchangers and the like—even 
when the equipment is made of the usual 
corrosion-resisting materials. 

Titanium, on the other hand, is almost 
inert to the chloride ion. Corrosion rates 
from nil to 0.15 mils per year are reported 
for titanium immersed in hot and boiling 


REM-cRU 
TET AWN FU IM soancw-crv Titanium, inc., Mivcano, PENNSYLVANIA 


solutions of cupric and ferric chloride, and 
sodium and calcium hypochlorite. 

Of course, titanium is remarkably resist- 
ant to many other corrosives, too. That's 
why you can expect it to last many times as 
long as the equipment it replaces—why it 
pays its way in less idle equipment time... 
lower replacement costs ... far less product 
contamination, 

REM-CRU's engineers, with their broad 
knowledge of titanium’s capabilities, will be 
glad to help you put this unusual metal to 
work in your plant. And it can be done fast, 
because REM-CRU’s expanded facilities 
mean prompt delivery of REM-CRU titani- 
um in the forms most useful to you. 





PARTNERS: San Diego's E1 Cortez Motel (foreground) and Hotel are owned by the same interests. This might have been odd five 


Motel and Hotel: The Gap 


he picture above shows a hotel and 
motel standing side by side, in - 
t peace and hearty good fellowship 


It is a picture that, five years ago, would 


ive seemed incredible to most peopl 
in the business of supplying accommo 


travelers. It 
sane 


dations for would have 
suspicious disbelief 

say, a picture of a crocodile sleeping 
peacefully next to a tiger, But times 
Given time and sufficient mo 
even a crocodile and a tiger 
may find it expedient to be friends 

lhe fact is that motels as a group 
changed enormously during the 


roused the 


ange 


tivation 


hy ve 


102 


past few years. They have changed de- 
liberately so as to attract the types of 
travelers historically considered the 
property of hotels with this 
ominous trend, the hotels have changed, 
too. They have taken on many charac- 
motels. The result is that, 
looking at many a room-renting estab- 
lishment across the country, find 
yourself at a loss to say what it is— 
hotel, motel, or what. The further re 
sult is that hotels and motels, suddenly 
finding themselves so much alike, have 
begun to team up 

Only last week, for example, Sheraton 


Faced 


teristics of 


you 


Corp. of America announced plans to 
build a $2.25-million “highway hotel” 
near a New York Thruway interchange 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. Emest Henderson, 
Sheraton president, said it will be the 
first motel to be built by a major hotel 
chain. Construction will start in the 
fall. The structure will have 156 
guest rooms and complete dining fa 
cilities 

¢ Desegregation—|ooking 
country this week to find out where 
the motel industry is really going 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters found many 
instances of this desegregation 


around = the 


new 
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years ago—but no longer. 


Narrows 


Some hotels, like the one in the picture, 
have bought or built motels, In at 
least two states—Massachusetts and Cali 
fornia—motels have been welcomed 
into the jocal hotel associations; from 
whose hallowed halls they were once 
banned 

Such developments suggest that the 
room-renting industry is starting to be- 
ome homogencous—an industry in 
which the competition is among indi- 
idual companies rather than between 
two factions. 

Thus far, this is an extremely young 
ind tentative trend. There are many 
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men in both the hotel and the motel 
business who scoff at the suggestion 
that the two will call off their war, at 
least for many years to come. But the 
fact remains that hotels and motels are 
steadily becoming more alike. “And the 
more alike we become,” one Midwest 
hotelman said this week, “the less sense 
it makes for us to be split into two 
parties.” 

¢ Definitions—Ten years or so ago, it 
was easy to define the difference be 
tween hotel and motel. A hotel was a 
big building or group of buildings that 
rented living quarters and, usually, 
tried to offer its guests most of the 
comforts of home. A motel was a group 
of one-story buildings near a highway. 
it offered a bed, shower, and washbasin; 
parking space; and low costs. Its typi- 
cal guest arrived in the evening and 
left early the following morning. 

Today, it is hard to say what the 
difference is. One by one, the dis 
tinguishing features have faded away: 

Size and shape: Motels no longer 
restrict themselves to the once tradi- 
tional single-story cottage. Many are 
two stories high. At least one, on the 
West Coast, has reached three stories 
and boasts an elevator. Hotels, mean 
while, are being built longer and lower 
when space permits. 

Comfort: A modern motel offers 
1ooms fully as livable as those of a top 
notch hotel. Consider, for instance, a 
fairly typical modern motel in Mem 
yhis. Its rooms are air-conditioned 

hey have wall-to-wall carpeting, ma 
hogany paneling, piped-in music by 
Muzak Corp., telephones, luxurious 
bathroom fittings. None of this is un- 
usual. Many motels offer television 
cither free or coin-operated—and maid 
service, room service complete with bell- 
hop and free ice, stationery and pens 
and ink. 

Luxuries: This is one aspect of the 
business in which motels may even have 
outdone hotels. Swimming pools, for 
instance, have become almost standard 
motel equipment in some parts of the 
country—so much so that at least one 
motel association stipulates pools as a 
membership requirement. One motel, 
in Virginia, has three swimming pools 

salt water, fresh water, and champion 
ship-type for swimming mects. “No 
bods in his right mind,” said an ob- 
server in Phoenix this week, “would 
build a motel here without a pool.” 
lhe motei with three pools also has an 
18-hole golf course, as do several others 

Facilities: Old-time travelers could do 
little but sleep in motels; they had to 
go elsewhere to eat, drink, make phone 
calls. Not any more. Almost all mod 
erm motels incorporate restaurants; 
many also have cock tail lounges. Most 
supply the rooms with telephones and 
maintain 24-hour switchboard service. 
At least three—in Tulsa; Apple Valley, 
























































Thilco paper Twagineering 


can keep them in line! 


EXAMPLE: A window unit 
manviacturer cuts pack 
eging costs by replecing 
cartons, tags, inserts, efc., 
with ene Thilco molsture- 
resistent beg, beering 
complete dato ond instal- 
Jetion instructions — sov- 
ing 40% in materia! clone 


Many other concerns are examining their 
packaging methods and making substantial 
savings. 


® A truck parts manufacturer made a big 
saving in wrapping parts by changing toa 
Thileo polyethylene coated Print-Decorated 
wrap, Besides reducing costs, packages 
identify and advertise the maker's products. 
® When shipping machine tools on flot cars. 
monufacturers now cover them with a Thilco 
waterproof wrap instead of costly canvas. 
Result; Machines are fully protected; cover- 
ing may be thrown away; cost is much lower. 


Thileo Offers You Many Ways to 
Control Packaging Costs 


Thilco papers are used for thousands of 
different purposes in wrapping, packaging, 
and protecting — replacing ordinary wraps 
and other materials such as canvas, wood, 
and even steel. If your packaging cost con- 
trol is not entirely satisfactory, perhaps our 
“Imagineers” can help you too. 


Get this “Fact File’ 


it tetle of savings mode by 
componies such as yours. 
Oviline your peckeging 
procedure and ony particy- 
lor problems involved. We 
will send somples end il- 


PULP & PY ’ 
a Aenean saison oe 


ott dna at 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + CINCINNATI 
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There is only one Rust-Oleum 


RUST-OLEUM. 


Specify Genuine Rust-Oleum 
Accept No Substitute 


Theeaclusive Rust-Oleum 

formula was developed 

by a Master Mariner 

during more than 20 

years of combating the 

terrible rust-producing conditions 
of the sea. It incorporates a spec- 
ially-processed fish oil vehicle that 
dries, is odor-free, and is formulated 
in many colors. It may be applied 
directly over sound rusted surfaces 
after scraping and wirebrushing to 
remove rust scale and loose par- 
ticles. See why nearly every type 
of industry in the world has relied 
upon Rust-Oleum for over a quar- 
ter century. 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2426 Oakton Street, Evanston, Wlinois 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2426 Oakton Street, Evanston, lilinois 
Gentlemen: | am interested in the Rust-Oleum 


= «story Please send me the facts and the name 


of my nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor. 
Nome 
Address. 
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‘.. . a motel offers easier 
parking than the average 
hotel—sometimes .. .” 

MOTELS starts on p. 102 


Calif.; and Marathon, Fla.—have air- 
strips. Another, in Pennsylytnia, is 
planning one. Several more have heli- 
ports. 

Location: Motels once lived almost 
exclusively on arterial highways, at the 
outskirts of cities or at other spots 
heavy with travelers. Now, they are 
moving into the hearts of citics. In 
Chicago, for instance, a motel is under 
construction in the densely populated 
North Shore area. In Detroit, a motel 
stands in the middle of the city, three 
minutes from the General Motors 
Building. In Cleveland, five big motels 
live within a quarter-hour’s bus time 
from the downtown area. 

Parking area: One of the few pos 
sible defnitions left is that a motel 
offers easier parking than the average 
hotel. But even this definition falls 
apart when you = it up to examine 
it. In the first place, it applies only to 
city hotels. In the second place, the 
number of city hotels to which it ap- 
plies is diminishing. The hotels, realiz- 
ing their disadvantage in terms of park- 
ing, are earnestly seeking ways to solve 
rags nome The Muchlebach Hotel 
in nsas City, for example (BW 
Mar.i9°55,p42), is readying an expen 
sive system of tunnels and electric cars 
to connect it with a nearby under- 
ground parking lot. It’s likely that most 
city hotels built from now on will 
include vast parking caverns of their 
own. 
¢ Way of Thinking—What is the dif- 
ference, then, between a hotel and a 
motel? About all you can say is this: 
A motel generally has a separate outside 
entrance for each room. It generally 
has no central lobby. It usually stresses 
informality somewhat more than the 
average hotel. Its prices may be a little 
lower than those i comparable hotel 
accommodations (though this is not 
always the case). It is generally of fewer 
stories than a hotel. It is laid out so 
that each guest can park his car close 
to his room. 

These differences are not very sharp, 
and they are becoming less so as time 
goes on. Motelmen have deliberately 
tried to get away from the old concept 
of a motel as a place to park and sleep. 
Many motelmen, in fact, show consid 
crable reluctance to use the word motel. 
You hear such new labels as hotel- 
motel, horizontal hotel, ranch-type 
hotel, 20th Century inn. 
¢ Clientele—Motelmen have invented 
these names and made all these other 
changes because they are after a broader 
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where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


The steel industry is one of the big industrial users of rubber-insulated 
high voltage power cable—more of which is made by Okonite 
than any other cable manufacturer. Some of these Okonite 
cables (like the one pictured here) are operating at 35,000 
volts between phases—the highest voltage at which rubber-insulated 
cable has ever been used for power purposes. The insulation 
which makes this possible was developed by Okonite 30 years ago; 
it is just one of the many instances where Okonite research has made a 
pioneering contribution. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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“...motels are pulling in the 
family business that once 
belonged to hotels .. .” 


MOTELS starts on p. 102 


range of customers. A motel will still 
welcome the one-night guest, but it by. 
no means considers him its only—or 
even chief—source of income. “We're 
getting stayers instead of passers- 
through,” a Western motelman says 

Motels in resort areas are steadily 
pulling in the kind of family business 
that was once more commonly the 
hotels’ property. Motels not in resort 
areas, near big cities, are likewise mov- 
ing in on hotel territory.. In Detroit, 
for instance, a check of the new motels 
shows that they are frankly designed to 
appeal to commercial, not tourist, trade. 
This means traveling businessmen, sales- 
men, buyers. Motels close enough to 
a city’s business district, and comfort- 
able enough (as many are), attract in- 
creasing numbers of business wanderers. 
“They prefer the peace and quiet they 
can get out here,” a Texas motelman 
says, “to the noise and confusion they 
would have to put up with downtown.” 
¢ Meetings—A big drawback of motels, 
in the competition for commercial 
trade, was once their lack of conven- 
tion or even small meeting facilities. 
This kept many businessmea away 
even when motels became comfortable 
and pleasant—even when a businessman 
could invite guests to his motel room 
without embarrassment. Now, motels 
are taking care of the drawback. Many 
offer big meeting rooms, sales rooms, 
even smal] convention halls. 

Fairly typical of these businessman- 
minded motels is the Jack Tar of 
Galveston, Tex. It goes after sales 
meetings and conventions as determin- 
edly as any downtown hotel. A few 
weeks ago, more than half its 165 
rooms were taken over for five days 
by a national company’s district man- 
agers. The Jack Tar has what it says 
is the Soutkwest’s second biggest 
curved-design swimming pool; a scenic 
bridge over this pool has been used by 
Neiman-Marcus, big Texas store, as a 
stage for fashion shows 

faturity—‘“These motel people used 
to be a lot of rank amateurs,” an Ari- 
zona hotel executive said this week. 
“Now they're sharp.” 

There’s no doubt in any observer's 
mind that the motel industry is matur- 
ing rapidly. You can quite safely judge 
that any industry is maturing when its 
members, though hot competitors, get 
together in some form of cooperation 
for the common good. This is just be- 
ginning to happen among motelmen. 

There is no large, nationwide associ- 
ation of motelmen as yet; nor are there 
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Mathieson Caustic Soda: why settle for less? 


In the lime-soda process — one of the two important meth- 
ods of making caustic soda-—the causticizing operation 
begins in huge settling tanks like those above. Here, a soda 
ash solution is treated with milk of lime, calcium carbonate 
is precipitated and a dilute caustic liquor obtained. This 
liquid is then filtered and concentrated to the commercial 
50°, and 73° solutions, as well as to the solid, flake, and 
granular forms. Lime-soda process caustic is produced at 
Lake Charles, La., and Saltville, Va.; four other strategi- 
cally located plants produce electrolytic process caustic to 
make Mathieson a major source of this essential chemical 
raw material, 


Multiple-process and multiple-plant facilities give 
Mathieson’s caustic soda customers the dependability they 
want. It means their source of caustic is not controlled by 


seasonal fluctuations in chlorine demand as is sometimes 
the case when production is limited to the electrolytic 
caustic-chlorine process. This operational flexibility is also 
typical of other Mathieson chemicals—5 chlorine plants, 
7 sulphuric acid plants, 3 alkali plants, 3 ammonia plants, 
provide a safety factor that assures a reliable source of 
chemical raw materials, 


Call on us when planning current or future chemical re- 
quirements. Perhaps you can buy to better advantage from 
one of America’s largest producers of basic industrial 
chemicals, 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVIGION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


2761 


CAUSTIC SODA « SODA ASH + CHLORINE « SULPHURIC ACID ~ SULPHUR ~ AMMONIA ~ NITRATE OF SODA ~ BICARBONATE OF SODA ~ MITRIC ACID ~ SULPHATE OF ALUMINA + SOOM CHLONITE PRQOUtTS 


ETMVLENE GHDE + ENMVLERE GLYCOL - DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCRL - POLYGLYCOLS 


+ DICHLOROETWYLETHER + CTMYLENE DICHLORIDE + METHANOL + SODMUM METHYLATE + ETHYLENE OLARNE 
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Quality Controlled 
by the Strontium 90 
Isotopic Process 
F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 


controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process. 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples, 


Copyright 1055 The Seamless Rubber Co. 








” . . back then, if you 

wanted to become big, you 

grew year by year...” 
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any really large regional associations. 
But there are some growing smaller 
groups that could be the nucleus of 
widespread cooperation. Some of these 
are formal; others are extremely in- 
formal. 

An example of the formal kind is 
Master Hosts, an organization with 
headquarters in Fort Worth, Tex. Mas- 
ter Hosts now has 43 members in 14 
states and Mexico, and its ideas are 
nationwide. It was formed to identify 
and promote what it considers to be 
the best of the modern motels. To 
qualify for membership, a motel must 
incorporate such things as air condition- 
ing, a swimming pool, top-notch din- 
ing facilities, and complete hotel serv- 
ices. It must also be approved by the 
American Automobile Assn. 

Informal cooperation among motels 
is spreading fast. Typically, it takes 
the form of arranging reservations for 
travelers. You tell the motelman 
approximately where you will be the 
next night. He telephones a motel 
near there, makes a reservation for you. 
You pay him for the phone call and 
the reservation. He sends the reserva- 
tion money to the distant motel. 
¢ Chains—Another development that 
some observers link with maturity is 
the entrance of big money into the 
motel business. These days, says an 
observer in the South, “you've got to 
be big or get out.” 

It was once quite easy to build and 
operate a motel. All you needed was 
enough money to buy a modest road- 
side plot, build three or four frame 
cottages, and grab some cheap furni- 
ture at an auction. If you wanted to 
become big, you grew year by year, 
adding a cottage here and a TV set 
there as the money came in. 

But today, you have to start big. 
Unlgs your motel has a swimming pool 
and a restaurant right from the Lacie 
ning, it may stand empty while your 
competitor down the road gleefully 
wears out his “No Vacancy” sign. Es- 
timates of a modern motel’s cost per 
room range over $10,000. In Phoenix, 
it costs just about twice as much per 
room to put up a competitive motel 
today as it did five years ago. That's 
why big money has entered the busi- 
ness. 

A few big names in the hotel and 
restaurant business have begun buying 
and building motels. Among these are 
Milner Hotels, which plans a cross- 
country motel network; and Howard 
D. Johnson Co., which has started a 
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If you had a production problem requiring 
the accurate punching of more than 45,000 
holes in printed wiring strips—would you 
hire one huge muscle man for the job, or 
ten ordinary workers? 

We have that situation in our factory. 
And our solution proposes having one slim 
girl operating an almost automatic ma- 
chine about as effortlessly as she would 
push a pencil. 

Printed wiring diagrams for electric 
circuits are standard in up-to-date manu- 
facturing. But some restless souls on our 
research staff became impatient at even our 
average worker's ability to punch 10 holes 
per minute. 

So they called on electronics to help. A 
“tracer” pattern is placed on one side of a 












There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson* 


She punched 45,600 holes today 
...and she’s not even tired ! 








punch press and the work to be punched 
on the other. Our young lady simply guides 
a featherweight pantograph arm over the 
tracer, Every time the tip of this arm meets 
a hole in the pattern, it connects electrically 
with the punch on the other side, locates 
the desired spot over there and tells the 
punch to punch. Then it automatically 
“looks for” the next spot and goes merrily 
on—at the speed of 95 holes a minute and 
with an accuracy of location within .0O1 
of an inch! 

We developed this for our own pur- 
poses in our Automation Research De- 
partment. The same engineering brains are 
also available, w consider and solve your 
problems. Why not get in touch with us 
and cell us your needs, 
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“Panoramic Vision” Radios and Sound and Office Electronic Caritions 
Television High Fidelity Public Address intercom for Churches and 
Receivers Radio-Phonographs Systems Equipment Public Bulidings 


Rochester 3, New York 


AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


You're safe and sure when you travel by 


| Got An Extra Three Weeks’ 
Vacation Last Year... 


el 
Sometimes the pressure gets pretty bad 
in my business... as it does in many others, 
i suppose. But, I’ve learned a little trick that 
gives me occasional ‘breaks’ away from it all 

one and two day vacations that let me rest 


up and come back strong. 


My secret is traveling by Pullman! Pullman 
turns cach of my business trips into little vaca- 
tion Pleasant hours of complete relaxation! 
Good food, freshly cooked and served hot when- 
ever you want it! And, of course, I enjoy the 
good fellowship and pleasant refreshments of 


the club car, 


“All together, my Pullman trips gave me 
about 3 extra weeks of vacation last year. After 
each one, I'd arrive in town with a good night's 
sleep behind me... refreshed and ready to do 


a real job,” 


©1955, The Pullman Compony 





Ne highwey hezerds or 
weather worry for you! Pull 
man leaves and arrives in the 
heart of town, regardless of 
the weather. 


Privecy! In the peace and 
quiet of your own Pullman 
room, you can enjoy your rest 
in secluded comfort. 


Pollman 





” .. hotels will still be able 
to capitalize on a psycho- 
logical advantage .. .” 
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plan to put motels near its highway 
restaurants. 

Here and there around the country, 
too, independent motel chains are tak 
ing form. One of the biggest is Trave 
Lodge Corp. of San Diego, which now 
has 41 motels in California and has 
ambitious plans for spreading out else- 
where in the West and in Mexico and 
Europe. Most chains are considerably 
smaller than TraveLodge, and many 
cities report no evidence of chain 
operation at all. However, many owners 
of single motels or small chains have big 
plans for expansion, It seems likely that 
in another five or 10 years, the names ot 
various motel chains will be almost as 
familiar to veteran travelers as those 
of hotel chains. 
¢And the Hotels?—The reaction of 
hotelmen to all this is as varied as 
the hotelmen themselves. Some, as in 
Massachusetts and California, have de- 
cided that motels are really hotels and 
should therefore be approached as such; 
in these states, hotels and motels have 
joined hands in trade associations. In 
other regions, hotelmen and motelmen 
face each other with the traditional 
animosity. 

Few big hotels report that the rise 
of motels has seriously cut into their 
business. A report from California says 
that big-city hetels are hardly affected 
at all, though “hotels in small cities 
are said to be fecling the competition 
acutely.” The growth of both popula 
tion and travel, which reach their 
largest concentration in big cities, has 
apparently served up enough business 
to keep both hotels and motels happy 
¢ Advantage—l'ew big hotelmen even 
seem seriously worried by the future 
No matter how convenient and lux 
urious motels get, the hotelmen feel, 
hotels will still be able to capitalize 
on a psychological advantage. 

“There are always certain people,” 
a Cleveland hotel executive explains, 
“whe prefer to stay in hotels. It isn’t 
i question of service or convenience 
In the newer motels they can get most 
of the things they'd get in a hotel, 
and a few—such as casy parking—that 
many hotels can’t offer. But it’s the 
prestige. If a salesman comes to town 
to make his regular series of calls, he 
may choose a motel. But if he’s in 
town to close a really big deal, he'll 
choose a hotel.” 

Not all motelmen agree that this 
advantage .exists. Some argue that any 
talk of differences between motels and 
hotels amount to splitting hairs. 
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Household Appliances... and The First National City Bank of New York 


Push-button servants make 


modern woman queen every day 


Iwo strong hands were the most use 
ful “appliances” known when grand 
mother began housekeeping. She 
used them for everything from firing 
the stove to sweeping the floor and 
emptying the pan under the icebox. 
Today's homemaker still has work 
to do. But there's an important dif- 
ference. Now, she can whip up a cake 
shop in her own refrigerator and 
freezer... cook an entire meal (while 
she’s out for the afternoon)...com- 
plete a week's washing and drying 
in a morning ...enjoy air condition 
ing and perform a host of other 
household miracles—all by pressing 
buttons and flicking switches. 
Many of these housewife-saving 
devices have appeared within the 
last decade. Total sales volume—now 
$7 billion a year—is 5 times that of 


1941. Since then, the number of dif 
ferent appliances has doubled to 
about 100. This growth resulted 
largely from mass production, far 
sighted management, and America’s 
consumer-credit system 

The First Nationa! City Bank of 
New York was a pioneer in consumer 
credit. Its Personal Credit Depart 
ment, serving New York City since 
1928, was the first of any large com- 
mercial bank. This innovation helped 
set standards for fair consumer- 
credit rates and encouraged other 
financial institutions to extend low- 
cost credit to the small borrower. 

Beyond this basic contribution, 
the Bank regularly makes loans 
to appliance manufacturers for cur 
rent operations and plant expansion, 
and helps finance finished appli 
ances through every channel of dis- 
tribution. Our 59 Overseas Branches 
—more thanall other American banks 
combined — provide on-the-spot finan 
cial assistance and information to 


appliance manufacturers seeking 
new markets and plant locations. This 
complete range of experience and 
service, supplemented by the facili 
ties of our correspondent banks here 
and abroad, is made available to ap 
pliance manufacturers through our 
Domestic Division officers who have 
made the industry and its financing 
their major concern 

You may find us equally helpfui, 
whether your activities are national 
or international in scope. For more 
about the advantages of a First 
National City banker relationship, 
write 


The First National City Bank 
of New York 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Membtey Federal Deposit Insurance ( orporstion 





THE BUDD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies and 
brakes. Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers. Ad- 
vanced engineering and research. A United States Defense resource. 
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Wonderful World On Rails 


It's your train—-your home, your 
hotel, scenic resort . and, if it 
must be business, your office. 


Where you mingle with friends, 
make new ones, Treat and be 
treated. Your living room, dining 
room, bedroom—while somebody 
else takes care of everything, in- 
cluding delivering you to your des- 
tination, clean rested eager 


Great trains, with cars of stain- 
less steel by Budd, invite you to 
this miracle of travel. Trains of the 
West, with dome cars—the Cali- 
fornia, Kansas City and Twin Cities 
Zephyrs; North Coast Limited; 
Empire Builder; El Capitan; San 
Francisco Chief; Eagle; Bluebird; 
and the transcontinental “Cana- 
dian”. Trains of the East 
Congressional; Senator; Empire 


Philadelphia 


State Express; Capitol Limited. 
Trains of the South—Sunset 


Limited, Meteor, Champion. 


Never have you had such travel 
safety, certainty and enjoyment, 
moderately priced and perfectly 
performed, beckoning you to join 
America on the go. On a business 
trip, a vacation interlude. On vaca- 
tion? It starts at the station 


Detroit 





In Washington This Week 


Pentagon has closed about 100 government-owned 
shops . . . More risk capital for abroad . . . AEC nomination 


in trouble . . . New plane for Eisenhower . . 


. Faster, but 


costlier patents .. . Reserve turbine-making capacity. 


The drive to get the government out 
of business isn't universally praised in 
Congress. Note a military appropria- 
tions bill voted by the House, which 
makes the Defense Dept. Congres- 
sional committee approval before it 
shuts down a commercial or industrial- 
type project. 

While some congressmen agitate 
to get the government out of competi- 
tion with businesses in their district, 
others fear the other side of the coin 

that some of their constituents will 
lose their jobs or will lose business when 
a local government plant shuts down. 
That's why the House Armed Services 
Committee wants to have a look-see 
before the decision to close a shop be- 
comes final, 

The Pentagon has announced that 
about 100 shops operated by the serv- 
ices have been shut down in recent 
months or are scheduled to halt opera- 
tions very shortly. 

The Hoover Commission reported 
last month that the Defense Dept. op- 
erates about 2,500 commercial or indus- 
trial facilities, and that about 1,000 
“could be eliminated without injury to 
our national defense or any essential 
governmental function.” 


A $100-million experiment, the In- 
ternational Finance Corp., aimed at 
funneling more risk capital into under- 
developed nations is headed for Senate 
approval. The U.S. share would be 
$35-million. 

No serious question about its feasi- 
bility showed up this week as the 
Senate Banking & Currency Committee 
heard testimony on Pres. Eisenhower's 
request for authority to pay the sub- 
scription. 

One goal of IFC would be diversifi- 
cation—both industrial and geographical. 
Treasury Secy. George M. Humphrey 
noted that private American investors 
are sending dollars abroad at a rapid 
clip, but are concentrating on a fae 
lines (oil, mines, and various manufac- 
turing and merchandising enterprises) 
in a few areas, principally Canada, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. 
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IFC would not compete with private 
capital. It would join private partners 
in financing productive enterprises— 
with private interests supplying both 
management and the bulk of the capi- 
tal. IFC would chip in only with the 
margin needed to complete financing. 

IFC's function would be supple- 
mental both to the Export-Import 
Bank, whose lending is dedicated 
strictly to promoting U.S. trade policy, 
and to the International Bank for Re- 
construction & Development, which 
requires guarantees of repayment from 
governments of countries concerned. 
IFC would provide risk capital on the 
most flexible of terms. 

Affairs of IFC would be administered 
bv the board of the International Bank, 
but the two institutions would have 
no financial connection, IFC will come 
into existence when 30 countries have 
subscribed at least $75-million, paid in 
full, in gold or dollars. 


Eisenhower's nomination of Lowa at- 
torney Allen Whitfield to the Atomic 
Energy Commission has an even chance 
of being rejected by the Senate. 

That's because Whitfield has long 
been active in Republican politics in 
Des Moines. Never before has a Presi- 
dent nominated anyone active in poli- 
tics to this post. 

Democrats on the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee have investigated 
Whitfield’s background, and they've 
come up with ammunition to oppose 
him 

Whitfield is counsel for the lowa 
Republican State Central Committee. 
He’s also a director and stockholder in 
the Valley Bank & Trust Co. of Des 
Moines, and the Democrats will con 
centrate on tracing the history of his 
holdings, hoping to find something 
they can make an issue of. 


- 
A high safety factor was the domi- 
nant a in the Air Force choice 


of Pres, Eisenhower's new light, two- 
engine plane—the Aero Commander. 


«Joh 


The fourseat ship, built by Acro 
Design & Engineering Co. of Bethany, 
Okla., was test-flown to Washington 
from Oklahoma City on only one en- 
gine. That convinced the Air Force it 
was safe enough for the Chief Execu- 
tive, and he used it immediately there- 
after for a flight to his Gettysburg (Pa.) 
farm. 

Choice of the Aero Commander as 
the Presidential “second plane” will 
give the Oklahoma company a tremend- 
ous prestige boost. 


Faster patent issuance may be in the 
offing, but it will cost more money. 

The Patent Office probably will get a 
budget increase that will let it hire 50% 
more examiners. They're the people 
who study—and approve—claims in a 
patent application, 

Patent approval now requires an aver- 
age of four years. The office hopes 
eventually to cut this in half, But even 
this speedup would take time to brin 
about—maybe 11 years—if patent appli- 
cations continue to pour in at their cur- 
rent rate (78,000 annually), 

The Patent Office depends entirely 
on Congress for its operating money, 
and the fees it charges go directly to 
the Treasury. The fees now cover about 
45% of expenses. The Commerce Dept. 
has asked Congress to increase patent 
fees to cover 70%-75% of costs. 

Cost for patenting a simple inven- 
tion, now $60, would increase to $90. 
Charges for complicated applications, 
which take much more time to process, 
would rise sharply. For example, a 
patent with 30 claims, 20 fea geil 


fications, and 1] pages of drawings now 


costs $70. It would cost $285 under 
the proposed new schedule. 

This would hit primarily at “corpo- 
rate inventors” who can afford such 
fees. And though some companies and 
patent attorneys are not too happy 
about it, they'll go along—if it brings 
faster issuing of patents. 


Government orders for $64-million 
of machine tools are in the offing—if 
and when Senate and House ing 
Committees give their O.K. The pro- 
gram will come up this month lien 
the committees take up extension of 
the Defense Production Act. 

Tools would be bought out of the 





























That, Mr. Executive, is a wise suggestion. 
Wolverine also maintains complete fabri- 
cation facilities. If your requirements call 
for extruded aluminum shapes Wolverine 
produces them to your specifications. 
Suggest you send for Wolverine State- 
ment of Scope. It tells our complete 
specification story. WOLVERINE TUBE, 
1433 Central Ave., Detroit 9, Mich., 
Plants in Detroit, Michigan and 
Decatur, Alabama. 
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$2.1-billion borrowing authority set up 
by the law. No new appropriations are 
needed. The equipment—needed to 
make high-pressure steam boilers, tur- 
bines, and turbine-driven reduction 
gears—would be sct up as reserve pro- 
duction lines in the shies of about 10 
turbine makers, including General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and Allis- 
Chalmers. 

Idea is that the additional turbine- 

making capacity is required as reserve 
against the day when, as part of a new 
mobilization, we would need a lot more 
turbines to drive merchant and war 
“ 
The DPA borrowing authority can 
be used to expand critical plant capae- 
ity. The fund has already been tapped 
for $836.5-million for tools that are 
now rented to machine toolbuilders. 
This money comes back to the revolv- 
ing fund in rental payments. The tur- 
bine tools, however, would not net the 
government any rental money. In fact, 
the government would pay the turbine 
makers to maintain the equipment. 
This has raised some controversy within 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Investigation of truthfulness in adver- 
tising about gasoline additives would be 
too expensive, and the Federal Trade 
Commission has put the idea on the 
shelf, 

That was the word this week from 
FTC Chmn. Edward F. Howrey. After 
toying with the idea, FTC learned it 
would cost “in the millions.” The Bu 
reau of Standards advised FTC that a 
scientific finding would require duplica- 
tion of all the experimental work done 
by the big refiners 


A plan to tie college ROTC into 
training of more technical specialists for 
the armed services—and eventually for 

rivate industry—has been worked up 

government manpower experts. As 
sistant Defense Secy. for manpower 
Carter L. Burgess expects to announce 
details this month. 

Under the proposed program, hand 
picked ROTC men would spend less 
time on the drill field and target range, 
more time in laboratories and study 
halls. 

Study would cover enginecring, 
science, linguistics, fiscal management, 
and academic fields allied to military 
logistics—such as business administra- 
tion and transportation. 

But already a squabble is brewing 
between Pentagon civilian officials and 
military brass over the proposal. The 
generals and admirals object to the ap- 
parent de-emphasis on military train 
ing. 
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Profits... 


made to your order 


Whether your profit picture is good, 
fair, or indifferent, there’s room for 
improvement. Increased volume, 
larger orders, new customers — what- 
ever will improve your sales and 
profits can be made to your order — 
by a Cappel, MacDonald incentive 
campaign. 

Just reserve a few hours to discuss 
objectives, approve plans, spark sales 
meetings. Then call in the C-M man 
and tell him what you want to do. 


Relax and forget the details. 


Free Cappel, MacDonald service in- 
cludes development of all plans and 
preparation of promotion material by 
a 41-man creative department. Experts 
buy, warehouse and ship merchandise 
prizes...arrange every detail! of 
travel on a preferred-guest basis . . . 
and handle all correspondence and 
detail. Thirty-three years of highly spe- 
cialized experience is success-insur- 
ance for you when you turn campaign 
problems over to Cappel, MacDonald. 


Watch your men work to win. 


Both stars and average men will work 
as they never worked before to win in 
your prize campaign. Why? Because 
money to pay bills looks dull beside a 
glamorous vacation or a luxury prize 
for home and family. Because prizes 
are within every man’s reach. Because 
wives and children join your sales 
management staff—cheering and 
prodding their men to success. 


Join this profit parade. 


“During the contest, we obtained a 
20% increase over the previous year,” 
reports an insurance company. “New 
business showed a 24% increase the 
month after the contest.” 

“As to the results obtained, all of 
us feel that they were even better than 
we had thought possible,” said a fur- 
niture manufacturer. “The contest . . . 
kept the men pushing for business, 
especially for the top end of the line.” 


Pay for prizes 
after they are won! 


Prizes are bought after goals are 
reached — merchandise at wholesale 
prices, travel at carrier-resort rates. 
Planning, service and creative work 
are free, Aside from nominal printing 
and mailing costs, you cannot invest 
without getting profit-dividends. 


Send for details and 
sample campaigns es 


If you want to get more work and en- 
thusiasm out of your men, send for 
“Who's Selling Who”, the complete 
story of successful incentive pro- 
grams, including how to get a cam- 
paign underway quickly with “The 
Selling Bee”, “Know How and Win”, 
“Let's Cook up Sales”, other ready- 
made promotions. Write on your let- 
terhead to Capret, MacDonaLp ano 
Co., Dert.B-6, Dayton i, Onto, 








Sales and Salesmen 
Fly High 


Offer an air cruise to Nassau, 
Hawaii or Manhattan . . . and 
your sales curve and your win- 
ners will both rise high, Ideal 
for management as well as men 
—air travel is fast, flexible, lux- 
urious, and offers the benefits of 
group travel at an economical 
rate, Every detail is arranged 
by C-M’s world-wide representa- 
tives, using the facilities of... 


PAN AMERICAN Worto AIAWAYS 








CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities and Canada 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Setting the Stage 


Disarmament Negotiation 


Aug. 6, 1945-- 4-vomd dropped on Hiroshima. 


Jan. 24, 1946-.- Unanimously, United Nations 
sets up its Atomic Energy Commission to study 
nuclear disarmament; Bernard M, Baruch is 
U.S. member. 


June 14, 1946-.-*garuch plan" presented to 
U.N.--for internationalizing atomic power, 
international inspection to insure that 
no illegal A-weapons are being manufactured, 
eventual prohibition of manufacture or use 
of A-weapons. Russia's Gromyko balks, sees 
U.S. in almost exclusive possession of 
large stockpiles during period when inter- 
national control is being created. 


Sept. 23, 1949--rruman discloses first 


Soviet A-bomb explosion. 


Jan. 11, 1952--u.N. merges its Atomic 
Energy Commission with its Commission on 
Conventional Armaments into one unit, Com- 
mission on Disarmament, after both had 
bogged down hopelessly. 


Nov. 1, 1952--u.s. explodes hydrogen 
device at Eniwetok. 


Aug. 12, 1953--soviets claim they exploded 
an H-bomb. 


May-June, 1954--u.s. Britain, France, 
and Canada agree on semi-detailed disarma- 
ment plan-- freeze present military manpower 
and expenditure levels, then reduce to 
agreed-on levels; limit conventional arma- 
ment, prohibit further nuclear weapon 
production and, ultimately, ban nuclear 
weapons. To oversee this, roving inter- 
national inspection teams would be free to 
go anywhere, anytime. 

Russians refuse even to discuss Western 
ideas. 


Nov. 4, 1954-- Russian Andrei Vishinsky 
agrees to accept Western proposals as basis 
for further negotiation. In first unanimous 
vote on any disarmamént matter since 1946, 
the U.N, directs disarmament subcommittee to 
reconvene. 


May 10, 1955--Russian Jacob Malik 
“adopts” parts of Western plan--on time for 
elimination of atomic weapons (when final 
25% of reduction takes place in conventional 
armament) and on force limits (Russia, China 
and U.S. 1.5-million men each; France and 
Britain 650,000 each; other powers to be 
determined later at world disarmament con- 
ference). But Malik says Russia will agree 
only to a limited type of inspection. 


Oovsiness wees 
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for a Bargain? 


On a recent May afternoon in Lon- 
don’s Lancaster House, a smiling 
French diplomat, looking across a blue- 
covered conference table toward an 
attentive Russian diplomat, summed 
up the free world’s dilemma on dis 
armament. 

Said France’s Jules Moch to Mos 
cow's Jacob Malik, “In France we have 
a proverb: ‘Sometimes the bride is too 
fair.” 

‘his was West telling East, in effect 
“We don’t trust you; we like what we 
see, but somehow it’s really too good to 
believe.” 

Malik had just stated a new Russian 
position. On the surface, at least, Rus 
sia had swung over to agree in principle 
with the U.S., Britain, France, “and 
Canada on some of the mechanics of 
disarmament. 
¢ Bubbling—The move could not mean, 
in any case, that the long years of 
groping (table at left) have suddenly 
ended and disarmament is right around 
the corner. East and West are still 
far, far apart on many principles, in 
cluding the one most important of all 
to the Free World: that the Iron Cur 
tain must come down, so all can see 
whether disarmament is fact, not merely 
something Moscow proclaims verbally. 

To this, the Russians still say: ““Nvet, 
nvet.”” 

Nevertheless, Russian acceptance of 
some Western proposals is the major 
cvent in 10 dismal years of atomic age 
disarmament talk. This switch came 
at the end of the second London con 
ference of the United Nations disarma 
ment subcommittee, and it provides a 
good base for further subcommittee 
negotiations (though probably not be 
fore 1956). 

Malik’s about-face is but one more 
bit of evidence that the disarmament 
pot is bubbling more steadily than ever 
before in the atomic-hydrogen era. The 
subject will figure high up in this 
summer's Big Four meetings “at the 
summit.” If the Allies become con- 
vinced that the Russians are, at long 
last, ready to have the cold war turn 
cooler, the disarmament talk will really 
start to mean something. 

* Busy Man—In Washington, Harold 
E.. Stassen has just formally taken over 
his new job, as Pres. Eisenhower's full 
time thinker and planner on disarma 
ment, a sort of “Secretary of Peace.” 

Within a few hours recently, Stas 
sen talked disarmament with Eisen- 
hower and the National Security Coun 
cil, conferred with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Science Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and got a first-hand re 
port from yo sce oy James J. Wads- 
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worth, deputy to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., at the U.N. Wadsworth is just 
home from the London conference. 

* Cautious Hope—There is optimism, 
not overwhelming but significant. U.S. 
Atomic Energy D oadaiantn Thomas 
E.. Murray puts the general feeling into 
words when he says disarmament can 
come and “the compacts that might be 
entered into ought not to be dismissed 


as being of no value on the ground 


that they are based solely on grounds 
of mutual self-interest. The ‘interest’ 
here is total. It concerns survival or 
annihilation.” 


What It Would Mean 


“The whole idea is to come down 
a step at a time always being certain 
that the other fellow takes the sam« 
step down with you,” says a U.S. spe 
cialist on disarmament, summing up 
the West's position 

By 1954, the U.S., Britain, France, 
and Canada had progressed far cnough 
to present the steps to disarmament 
and the order in which they would have 
to be taken: 

(1) Create what the diplomats call 
a “control organ.” This would be 
U.N. body responsible for checking 
up on armament reduction, investigat- 
ing violations, enforcing prohibitions, 

(2) Freeze military manpower at 
levels of some past date—say Dec. 31, 
1954—and limit over-all military expen- 
ditures—both atomic and non-atomic 
to amounts spent in that same year 

(3) Reduce military manpower and 
non-atomic armament toward agreed 
levels (Russia, China, and the U.S 
would be allowed, for example, 1.5 
million men each; Britain and France, 
650,000 cach; lesser powers, smaller 
numbers). The first reduction would 
involve a 50% cut toward that goal. 
If Russia, for example, had 5.5-million 
men under arms, it would have to de- 
mobilize 2-million at this point, 

(4) When the control body has veri- 
fied these cuts, cease manufacture of 
atomic, hydrogen, and all other weapons 
of mass destruction. 

(5) Begin another 25% cut in the 
agreed reduction of manpower and 
conventional armament 

(6) When steps 4 and 5 are verified, 
make effective a prohibition on use of 
atomic or hydrogen weapons. Simul 
taneously, undertake the final 25% cut 
in manpower and non-atomic arms and 
begin climination of hydrogen and 
atomic weapon stockpiles. 
¢ “In Principle”’—Russia and the Al 
lied Powers appear in, or close to, 
agreement in principle on most things 
except control. But Allied negotiators 
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MIRADO 


Smoother, 
Stronger, 
longer-lasting 
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ofticient your 
office can use 


Are you using the right degree of 
lead for each job? Write on your 
letterhead for free samples of 


MIRADO 
No, 1 (Soff) 
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say you have to emphasize the word 
“principle.” 

A shrewd Briton remarks, ““We could 

rec, in total, on principle tomorrow. 
Then, if I know the Russians, we 
might spend years and years and years 

otiating on detail.” 

This British diplomat is optimistic, 

nonetheless, for ultimate success. “The 
Russian,” he figures, “no more wants to 
become a bit of atomic ash or radio- 
active fall-out than you do.” 
* Gulf—If there is an insoluble differ- 
ence between East and West, it is on 
control, The West will not bargain 
on one point: The control agency must 
be in existence, fully staffed and pos- 
sessed with enforcement powers, be 
fore the first rifle is discarded. 

The Russians balk at this. At the 
outset, Malik says, control should con- 
sist of no more than mere observation 
of military concentrations and move- 
ments at selected points—major ports, 
railway junctions, highways, airports. 

This is radically different from the 
Allied view that inspector teams must 
be free to go anywhere, anytime. 
¢ In the Open—Under the Allied plan, 
a U.N. team (including Russians, no 
doubt) could study in - ery set 

office in—our Oak Ridge or Los 
Alamos atomic plants; have access to 
Pentagon records on air, land, and 
sea force disposition; walk in, unan- 
nounced, to veoee Flectric Co.'s re- 
search or production centers. 

But this could not happen. until 
other mspector teams (with Americans 
included) had identical access to Krem- 
lin military records, Russian industry, 
the mysterious area behind the Ural 
Mountains that is thought to be the 
Soviet nuclear nerve center. 

It is the U.S. view that Russia would 
lose much more to the Free World 
through such total disclosure than she 
would gain from other nations. 
¢ Serious—The Administration means 
business about this. Morehead Patter- 
son, the industrialist-diplomat who was 
chief U.S. negotiator at the 1954 five- 
power disarmament talks in London, 
sought and received advance assurances 
from Pres. Eisenhower, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and others that the U.S. was 
ready to guarantee unlimited inspection 
in this country—whenever Russia would 
guarantee the same in the Soviet Union. 


ll. How to Negotiate 


If the world has, indeed, progressed 
a few degrees toward safety, principal 
credit belongs to a small, coldly realistic, 
tight-lipped, often frustrated group of 
men. This group, anonymous insofar 
as the public is concerned, has sweated 
out the makings of a program. 
¢ Staff Woik—For the U.S., a small 
handful of these men was behind Pat- 
terson at the London conference table 


in 1954, and behind Ambassador 
Wadsworth in 1955. Chief of them 
a year ago was Bernhard Bechhoefer, 
energetic veteran of the State Dept. 
section on United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs. It is here, in 
P&SA, that planning by the Washing- 


ton “disarmament industry” has been 
concentrated. 
Bechhoefer shifted with Patterson 


when the latter was assigned to work 
on plans for imternational development 
of atomic energy for constructive pur- 
ses. Wadsworth’s right-hand man in 
mdon this year was Howard Meyers, 
from Bechhoefer's former office. 

Their colleagues, relatively few in 
number and even less known, are 
working under tight security in the 
Pentagon, the AEC, and elsewhere. 

Tediously, painstakingly, every U.S. 
position is worked out at staff level, 
then moved up for approval through 
the military, the AEC, the State Dept., 
to the National Security Council be- 
fore it is officially adopted by the Mis- 
sion to the U.N. 
¢ Tough—Then it is taken into the 
disarmament conference, where the 
planners recede into the background 
as the negotiators take over. 

The Russians are tough to deal 
with, and there is always this to re- 
member: One mistake, one tentative 
offer of “too much” that has to be re- 
tracted, is Communist propaganda fod- 
der. One mistake not caught might 
wreck careers, or even induce world 
calamity, although chances for the lat- 
ter are slight because home govern- 
ments always have the last word. 
¢Only Way—Progress is painfully 
slow. By the end of 1953, it became 
apparent that the Russians would only 
make propaganda speeches about dis- 
arming as long as the negotiating was 
in a public forum at the U.N. With 
India in the lead, the Security Council 
created the subcommittee—the Big 
Four plus Canada. 

“The only way to negotiate with 
the Russians is to go off in secret 
into 4 ‘dark corner’—and talk and talk 
and talk. You hammer away, day in and 
day out, for months. The Russians pour 
out a steady stream of ‘nyet.’ Then 
suddenly one day maybe you gain an 
inch.” 

That's the way one American who 
has been through the negotiating mill 
sums up the process. 
¢ Dark Comer—The British provided 
the “dark corner” in Lancaster House. 

Five weeks of negotiation in 1954 
produced no results whatever. Malik 
still clung to the Soviet line that the 
real road was to cut manpower and 
conventional arms across the board- 
one-third for everybody. This would 
only have meant continuing the existing 
power imbalance. 

Moch of France once cried to Malik 
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that this was like dealing with ward- 
robes: “The man with many suits would 
not be much affected. He would give 
up a third of his ges But, sir, 
we in France would have no pants.” 
¢ Turnaround—Maybe it was the “dark 
corner’; maybe something else. But 
this year, on May 10, Malik came 
around. He brought in proposals for 
cutting back forces to specified levels. 
This had first been formally proposed 
in 1954 by the British and French, 
and the Malik paper was, in several 
passages, cast in identical language. 
Only two sessions earlier, Malik had dis 
missed the idea as ridiculous. 

¢ But Still Tough—When Wadsworth 
came home in late May, he told news- 
men, “We have just had 13 weeks of 
negotiations with the Russians—if you 
can call it negotiation. Frankly, it was 
not my idea of negotiation.” 

For in his May 10 switch Malik had 
(1) violated the secrecy rule and 
broadcast the proposals through Tass, 
the official Russian news agency; (2) 
claimed them as Moscow's own; and 
(3) declined to answer questions de- 
= oy to find out whether they meant 
what they seemed to say. 


lll. The Summit, and Beyond 


Actually, the Malik paper was sub- 
jected to no tooth-end-naii negotiation 
at London. Malik was questioned, 
with no success whatever, about the 
new Russian position at only one ses- 
sion subsequent to May 10. 

Some indication whether disarma- 
ment will ever be possible may come 
this summer when the Big Four chiefs 
of government get belie “at the 
summit.” Wadsworth says a still fur- 
ther chaage in the Kremlin attitude 
will certainly be required. 

The question is: Are the Soviets pre- 
pared to make disarmament an instru- 
ment of policy rather than a mere 
propaganda toy? 

Of all the immense implications, this 
one most intrigues students of disarma- 
ment: International Communism would 
have to abandon its basic tenet of 
world domination—or, at least, the use 
of force to attain it. 

Whatever optimism there is flows 
from the feeling that it may have 
dawned on the Kremlin that it can’t 
win a war, that no one can win a war. 

Eisenhower's selection of Stassen for 
a job unlike any ever before created 
was prompted by the necessity to be 
ready if that happy state of affairs 
should ever really come about. 
¢ Economics—The Administration has 
also taken a look at the economic im- 
plications of a sudden descent of the 
doves of peace upon the world—and 
it finds nothing to worry about (BW— 
May21'55,p27). A Labor Dept. official, 
Millard Cass, summed it up in a recent 
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speech. Since 1953, he observed, U.S. 
armament spending has been cut about 
25%, and the economy has adjusted 
well. Another 25% cutback would be 
less than 3% of the present output 
level of goods and services. 

“We would have a little trouble 
with our economic digestion for a 
while,” said Cass, “and then come back 
feeling better than ever.” 

Any cutback would be gradual, too; 
armed strength would be maintained 
while the search for peace goes on. And 
disarmament, in its modern sense, 
doesn’t mean sinking entire navies, 
destroying air and land vehicles, de- 
mobilizing entire armies. It means 
limitation, regulation, control—a bal- 
ancing out of limited power. Above 
all, it means taking the world out 
from under the shadow of total destruc- 
tion by nuclear warfare. 
¢ Prelude—There would have to be 
some monumental decisions as a prel- 
ude to disarming. Stassen lists a few: 
settlement of the Chinese question, 
bringing Germany and Japan into the 
U.N. 

When the U.N. subcommittee 

meets again, Stassen will probably move 
up to the table for the U.S. He has 
already assembled a staff of eight spe- 
cialists. 
« Nuclear Nest Eggs—They are in- 
stalled at the old State Dept. Building 
—wrestling, presumably, with such 
questions as: How much fissionable 
material, or how many nuclear weapons, 
could Russia conceal if stockpile 
elimination were undertaken? 

This is the payoff question. Realists 
assume that Russia would not explode 
its last nuclear weapons or convert 
them to power plant fuel. The realists 
assume the Soviets assume we wouldn't 
either. Moch agreed when Malik said 
you couldn’t trace and account for all 
past production. 

That’s where disarmament becomes 
a subject for engineers. Stassen would 
have to find out from engineers what 
percentage of fissionable materials 
could be extracted from a ton of ore 
today, a year ago, or five years ago. 

Details are highly secret, but it’s the 
general understanding at U. N. that as 
of now inspector teams—given access to 
all past records—could account for 
something like 97% or 98% of total 
production. With improving refining 
techniques, the gap would shrink. But 
there’s no inclination to doubt that a 
“leak” of even 2% or 3%, turned to 
war purposes, could inflict grievous na- 
tional wounds. 

Western diplomats see the question 
this way. If world tensions case to the 
point of agreement on disarmament, 
there could be further improvement 
and, eventually, grounds for hoping 
that the other side would not secrete a 
nuclear nest egg. 
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Where the Munitions Business Goes 




















Lately — mostly to companies in the aircraft industry 








These companies Percent of These zompanies Percent of 
got the most contracts totel are getting the most all contracts 
1. General Motors Corp. 7.2 1. United Aircraft Corp. 6.5° 
2. Boeing Airplane Co. 4.4 2. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 6.4 
3. General Electric Co. 3.6 3. North American Aviation, Inc. 5.6 
4. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 2.9 4. Boeing Airplane Co. 4.7 
5. United Aircraft Corp, 2.8 5. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 4.5* 
Cumulative 20.9% Cumulative 27.7% 
6. Chrysler Corp. 2.2 6. General Dynamics Corp. 3.7 
7. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 2.2 7. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 2.3 
8. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 2.1 8. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 2.1* 
(Now Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp.) 9. Republic Aviation Corp. 2.0 
9. North American Aviation, inc. 2.0 10. Hughes Too! Co. 1.9° 
10. Republic Aviation Corp. 1.9 Cumuletive 39.7% 
Cumulative 31.3% T ; 
; . Glenn Martin Co. 17 
11. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 1.7 12. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1.6° 
12, Ford Motor Co. 17 13. Bendix Aviation Corp. 1,3 
13, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1.5 14. General Electric Co. 1.3° 
a pel Electric Corp. 1.3 15. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. _ 1.0 
- Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 1.1 Cumulative 46.6% % 
Cumulative 38.6% 16. Bethlehem Steel Co. 1,0° 
16. Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 1.0 17. Sperry Corp. 1.0° 
17. Bendix Aviation Corp. 1.0 18. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
18. The Sperry Corp. 0.9 Drydock Co. 0.8 
19. Kaiser Motors, inc. 0.9 19. Piasecki Helicopter Corp, 0.7 
20. American Locomotive Co. 0.8 20. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. _0.6* 
(Now Alco Products, Inc.) Cumulative 50.7% 
Cumulative 43.2% 21. Standard Oil Co. of California 0.6° 
21. McDonnell Aircraft Corp, 0.7 22. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 0.6* 
22. Radio Corp. of America 0.7 23. International Telephone & Telegraph 
23. Glenn L. Martin Co. 07 Corp. 0.6* 
24. International Harvester Co. 0.6 24. International Business Machines 
25. Hughes Tool Co. 0.6 Corp. 0.6 
25. Ingalls Iron Works 0.5" 


Cumulative 46.5%, —— 
26. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 0.6 Cumulative 53.6% 








26. Radio Corp. of America 0.5* 
roe oe he 27. Eastman Kodak Co. 0.4° 
‘ rp. . - . * 
28. Oiin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 0.4 
29. Avco Mfg. Corp. 0.5 29. Aveo Mfg. Corp 0.4 
30. Hercules Powder Co 0.5 30. Philco Corp. 04° 
Cumulative 49.2%, Cumulative 55.7% 
31. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 0.5 31. North Atlantic Constructors 0.4 
32, Packard Motor Car Co. 0.4 32. Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. _0.4° 
Cumulative 50.1% Cumulative 56.5% 





Includes subsidiaries 













A Shifting Lineup in Munitions 


Over the past two years, the U.S. from July, 1953, to December, 1954. group—almost a distinct segment of 
munitions business has changed its During the first three-year period, the industry—centered around aircraft and 
character big armament makers showed up as a_ electronics firms. 

You see it in the above tabulation of horizontal slice across most of Ameri- © The Whys—In general, the switch 
the — military contractors during can business, representing a wide range stems from the over-all drop in U.S. 
two different periods of procurement— of companies and industries. More military spending—from a Korean peak 
from July, 1950, to June, 1953, and recently, they have become a narrower of $43.7-billion in fiscal 1953 to an esti 
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mated $34.4-billion this year and an 
estimated $34-billion next year. 

More specifically, the munitions in- 
dustry’s new complexion comes from 
1 change in the armaments product- 
mix: the big cutbacks in procurement 
of tanks, other automotive equipment, 
and ammunition; a new emphasis on 
jet aircraft and guided missiles. 

hese policies have eased many com- 
panies in the automotive and machinery 
industries out of the munitions busi- 
ness, or have at least cut military pro- 
duction to a much s:naller part of their 
total volume 

General Motors Corp., for instance, 
listed $289-million worth of defense 
sales but of a total first-quarter 1955 
volume of $3.1-billion. In first-quarter 
1953, defense took up $456-millien of 
$2.5-billion total sales; in first-quarter 
1954, $391-million out of $2.4-billion. 
The trend is the same for Chrysler, 
Ford, and the farm, railroad, and con 
struction equipment producers who 
went in heavily for military business 
right after Korea 
¢ Shifts—Here are rough estimates of 
what has happened in some major in- 
dustries 
Percentage of Industry Output Shipped 

to Military Buyers 
1952-53 Now 
lutomotiwe 20% 5% -10% 
Genera! machinery and 

industrial equip 

ment 20 10 
Chemicals 25-30 15-20 
Vachine tools 55 15-20 
Steel over 10 under 5 
Copper 20 under 10 
{luminum oe 30) 10 
Farm, construction, 

and mining ma- 

chinery 25 5 
Textiles 10 under 2 

For the aircraft and electronics indus 
tries, however, the change has been 
minor. During the Korean peak, more 
than 90% of aircraft production and 
ilmost 55% of electronics production 
was earmarked for the military. Now 
it’s still as high as 85%-90% for air- 
craft, about 50% for electronics 

For companies such as Bocing, 
United Aircraft, North American Avia- 
tion, and General Dynamics Corp., 
military orders still make up at least 
90% of company backlogs. Other air 
craft manufacturers who rate high on 
the latest military-contractor listing 
have military backlogs that are almost 
as dominating. 
¢ Vaguely Defined Industry—More 
than at any other time since 1945, the 
munitions business is settling down to 
a fairly static group of industries and 
companies. This includes some large 
companies whose military orders make 
up only a small part of their total sales, 
such as GM and General Electric 
(GE’s defense work is running at a bit 
above 20% of total sales) 

However, it’s still probably inaccurate 
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PORTABLE Radial Saw for plant maintenance 


The first really portable radial saw 
(developed by Delta Power Tool 
Division of Rockwell Mfg. Co.) has 
gained wide acceptance in mech- 
anized maintenance of plant and of- 
fice buildings, as well as in construc- 
tion work. Reasons: Low cost—less 
than half that of large radial saws; 
compact lightness—two men easily 
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to say there is a sharply defined U.S. 
munitions industry as such. Certainly 
there are no American counterparts of 
such past and present European arma- 
ment makers as Krupp, Bofors, Skoda, 
and O6crlikon. In view of their heavy 
military backlogs, of course, you could 
argue that the big U.S. aircraft builders 
and some electronics companies come 
close. 

Says one Washington official, how- 
ever: “The government’s entire indus- 
trial mobilization program stems from 
the thesis that we haven’t got a muni 
tions industry.” 

As another government expert puts 
it, “We don’t need a munitions indus- 
try, and we don't want an industry 
with a vested interest in perpetuating 
itself.” 

Government policy is keyed to the 
idea that current military contractors 
shape up as a central core for a war 
time munitions industry. In an emer 
gency, thousands of companies in 
civilian industries would quickly con 
vert to war work. The Pentagon has 
some 20,000 companies already signed 
up to make top-priority military goods 
in any future war 


S&L Tempest 


Row over conversions 
snags bill for an independent 
Home Loan Bank Board. But 
measure will probably pass. 


This week the Senate began consid 
ering a proposal to make the Hom« 
Loan Bank Board an independent 
agency, out from under the thumb of 
Albert Cole, boss of all federal hous 
ing. activities. 

‘But right at the start the proposal 
backfired, with demands that the Sen 
ate take a very close look at HLBB, 
an agency that issues charters to fed 
eral savings and loan associations, and 
insures deposits of state-chartered mu 
tual and stock-ownership associations 
that meet its requirements. 

This demand comes as a byproduct 
of charges that insiders have been mak 
ing substantial profits out of compli 
cated reorganizations by which gov 
ernment-chartered mutual associations 
are converted into private stock cor- 
porations. 
¢ Explanation—HLBB has general su- 
pervision over the S&Ls, and its off- 
cials, along with S&L people generally, 
claim that the board’s regulations are 
far too strict to permit of any fina- 
gling. However, a new line of attack 
was opened up unintentionally by 
HLBB Chmn. Walter W. McAllister, 
in explaining to California S&L people 
why the board was for the time sitting 
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on requests for converting mutual asso 
ciations. 

“All I want to do,” said McAllister 

who is ¢ former president of the U.S. 
Savings & Loan League, “is to see that 
there is no stink stirred up or any suits 
in connection with a matter of that 
kind,” while the board is trying to win 
its independence. 

McAllister went on to mention the 
criticism that had been made of earlier 
conversions, especially in California. 
He added, “Now | am not saying that 
this is the case. I am not at all unsym 
pathetic with what has been done.” 
¢ Bush Attacks—This statement by Mc- 
Allister has been pounced on by Sen. 
Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) and others. 
Bush has been leading a fight to have 
the Senate recommit that section of its 
Housing Bill that grants independence 
to the HLBB. Earlier, he wrote a mi 
nority dissent to the favorable report 
on HLBB independence made by the 
Senate Banking Committee. In his re 
port, Bush quoted McAllister’s state 
ment 

The conversion activities that have 
stirred up all this fuss lie generally well 
within the law. Under federal and state 
laws, it is legal to convert federally 
chartered to state-chartered associations, 
or vice versa. And in at least 11 states, 
it is also legal to make the final conver- 
sion step to a private stock corporation. 
¢ Insiders Do Nicely—The point at 
which the conversions come under fire 
was explained bv McAllister himself. 
The critics, he said, cite the cases of 
cooperative S&L, associations that have 
built up big reserves. The directors 
want to cut themselves in on this 
money. So, strictly according to state 
law, they make the double conversion 
to stock company. The gimmick is that 
insiders pick up the stock at, say, $100 
a share, when it is worth two or three 
times that amount, or possibly even 
more. 

HLBB members and S&L officials 
both assert that an independent HLBB 
would have just as much power to regu 
late this sort of conversion as the board 
does today. But McAllister’s comments 
have roused doubt in some Congres- 
sional minds whether independence for 
the agency would be a good idea. These 
doubts, though, are not considered 
strong enough to defeat the independ 
ence move, despite Bush’s efforts and 
the opposition of the Administration, 
which prefers that HUBB remain in- 
side Cole’s Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. 

One project that the S&L people iost 
out on was permission to invest up to 
5% of assets in unimproved real estate. 
Congress didn’t even let this one into 
the bill; its critics charged that in effect 
it would enable an S&L to buy up land 
and then club a loan applicant into 
buying it. 
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At five, Jack Caldwell’s frontiers 
1937 are largely the walls of his family’s 
three-room apartment. Far beyond lie: in 
Washington, the fifth year of the Roosevelt 
era; around the nation, strikes and labor 
in Berlin, Hitler. 


nots 


TO DAY His liberal arts course 


behind him, Jack, 
now 22, moves through the Mid- 
West, seeking a future in tele- 
Around the country, 
young men like him are looking 
for jobs. They're the vanguard of 
new breed of college graduates. 


vision. 
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Jack is nine, the Depression is 
1941 ending, but the only way he'd 
know would be that he’s no longer an 
only child, as he was for six years. His 
world is larger, but disasters in Europe 
are beyond his knowledge. 


1 9 4 4 A uniform for everyone—and, at 

12, jack’s is a Scout uniform. 
For him the war is something that appears 
on newsreels at the local movie theater. 
In these times, the foundation was laid 
for Jack's calm acceptance of big changes. 


EDUCATION 











1947 


of Avalon High School's team. 


with the 


It's peace again, but not for long. 
in back of station wagon, is football manager 
The aspect of the 
world that he'll face is becoming sharper now, as the 
West begins to meet the challenge of the cold war 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 


Jack, at 15, 


1952 


versity. 


freshmen. 


For men a little older, the prospect is Korea. For Jack (right), 
at 18, it’s the ROTC and his freshman year at Pittsburgh Uni- 
The world’s descent into the deepest parts of the cold war, 
the hot war in Korea, and the knowledge that the Army lies just around 
the corner for them are breeding hard-bitten realism among his fellow 


‘55 Class: First of a Generation 


These next few weeks, the chances 


are that you will be seeing a good deal 
of young men like jack Caldwell, the 
22-year-old liberal arts graduate whose 
family album appears on these pages. 


hey'll be calling your secretary for an 
appointment, waiting to sce you m 
your office, looking for a job. For this, 
traditionally, is the time when the lib 
eral arts graduate comes down from the 
clouds of his four years at college and 
meets up with the economic facts of 
life. 

Perhaps you have been seeing liberal 
arts graduates under similar circum 
stances these last several years. Even 
so, it will be different this time. Jack 
Caldwell and his fellow seniors are a 
new kind of man, with the makings of 
a philosophy that is likely to be strange 
to you and that may shock you. 

Last week, to pin down the plans, 
attitudes, and ambitions of seniors like 
Jack Caldwell, susiness weex reporters 
talked with professors, deans, students, 
and job-placement experts at campuses 
across the nation. From those talks 
comes the conclusion that Jack and his 
fellows are the vanguard of a new class 
of business and professional) men 
¢ First of a Generation—If you spend 
a moment looking through Jack Cald 
well’s family album you can begin to 
see the background that makes these 
men different. They saw the Depression 
from a baby carriage (which wasn’t 
secing much at all). They saw World 
War II through the letters of their 
fathers or through newsreels at the local 
movie theater. They saw the Korean 
War through the letters of their elder 
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brothers. Korean truce talks were head 
lines when they entered college. 

So, these are all men who, by acci 
dent of birth, have missed a major de 
yression and a major war. It’s been a 
oe time since men with such a back 
ground have been around. But, as time 
goes on, there are going to be more 
and more of them. 

They know that those big events they 
missed have shaped the present world 
hey learned, by re-reading those events 
as history, that life can go sour practi 
cally overnight. And they have learned 
to be watchful for trouble even when 
trouble doesn’t really exist 


1. A Cold Realist 


All this has made today's graduate a 
hard-bitten. realist—with a trace of 
optimism. 

He could have been a cynic, instead 
He feels there’s blundering at high 
levels everywhere and knows that he 
will be the first victim of a blunder 
for him, the Army lies just around the 
corner 

Or he could have been an idealist 
There are enough apsets in the world 
pushing into his life to give him good 
cause for dreaming. He sees room for 
changes in the way the world is run 
¢ Frustrations—Instead, his hard-bitten 
realism has given him an attitude of 
frustration that borders on passive ac 
ceptance of conditions as they are 
Forecasts of doom, rampant in his time, 
hardly bother him. He reckons them 
as the pulse-beats that tell him the 
world is still alive and kicking 


He lacks a missionary spirit, doesn’t 
plan to upset the world, tie sees little 
reason in crusading to improve the odds 
He sees his fate, for better or worse, 
as being largely in the hands of councils 
above Bim. 

He even lacks a sense of humor; 
which is reasonable, since he secs no 
joke in what could happen five years 
from now. 

He grew up with big events, big 
changes happening all around him, and 
he is quite accustomed to their pace 
¢ Hopes—All this is instilled in the 
liberal arts graduate coming out of col 
lege now. With this background, what 
does he want for the future? 

He seeks to deal only with the imme 
diate future, and he feels confident 
but not cocky—that he can handle that 
He is confident that he can apply him 
self to any task and make a reasonabl 
success of it. What task it will be, he 
doesn't know with certainty, but he’s 
sure it will be one of his own choosing 
He sees the field of opportunity wid 
open, and in the long run he expects to 
outshine his father, 

Though he rarely mentions any feel 
ing of insecurity, he talks by the hour 
ibout security. The date of his birth 
gives the clue to this. He was born 
im the early 30s, felt the Depression 
only indirectly in the way his family 
lived during those times. But his fam 
ily, because of its raw experience then, 
began knocking the fear of insecurity 
into him as soon as he was old enough 
to understand what it might mean. 
Now, although economic conditions are 
the reverse of what his father faced 20 
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extraordinaire! 


That Sheraton reservation service — 
c'est magnifique! Just make 

ONE LOCAL CALL to your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 
You get fast, free 

TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 


for rooms in any of the fine Sheraton 

Hotels -— it to coast in the 

U S.A iihtetennie & SHERATON 
The Proudest Name in HOTELS 


FOR RESERVATIONS AT ANY SHERATON HOTEL, CALL NEAREST NUMBER LISTED BELOW 


AKRON BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE ST. Lous TORON 
jeflerson 5-187! Grant 7171 Metrose 4-136) Gaspee | 9200 Jefferson 3-7700 Empire Irene 


ALBANY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ROCHESTER 
Albany 4-111! Whitehall 44100 Vandyke 7000 Baker 8400 rma a iota 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mulberry 5-1000 §=Main 1.6600 Curcte 7.8000 Exbrook 2.8600 IN CANADA Jockson 7.3071 


BOSTON DETROIT PASADENA SPRINGFIELD MONTREAL 
NUDberd 2-1250 Woodward 1.8000 Sycamore 2-0266 Republic 2-1121 Plateau 7777 


RESERVATION OFFICES: — CLEVELAND, Prospect 1-7565, MINNEAPOLIS, Geneva 7251; HARTFORD, Enterprise 1035 
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. . . he is an odd mixture 
of dilettante and down-to- 
earth businessman .. .” 


LIBERAL ARTS starts on p. 124 


years ago, the 1955 graduate has some 
of the thinking of the 1930s. 
 Pressures—This makes for his para- 
doxical position. He knows the future 
tor men of his age hasn’t always been 
so rosy. So, on his own, he bridles his 
reckless impulses. He goes along with 
his family’s timid suggestions that he 
settle down immediately after gradua- 
tion. Yet, against his better judgment, 
he'd like to rebel occasionally against 
cautious advice. His rebellion isn’t often 
wanderlust. To him, overseas jobs are 
no fairylands of unknown pleasures. His 
college courses and the Sunday news- 
papers have shaken some of the glamour 
out of life abroad. Moreover, it’s his 
guess that the Army will send him over- 
seas some time in the near future. He 
rebels because he doesn’t want to ap- 
ig as if he were following directly in 
1is father’s footsteps. 

¢ Uncertainties—Behind all his plan- 
ning for the future lies the Army. It’s 
something he can never forget. Every 
time he has his plans set, he stops short 
and remembers—the Army. But he feels 
no bitterness about his two- or three- 
year stint. In rare cases, he even takes 
a supremely optimistic view, believes 
that the Army will help him economi- 
cally, the Navy will show him the world, 
or the Air Force could make him a fine 
career. But until he signs up or is 
called, nothing is certain. 

. And Strait Jackets—In day-to-day 
life at college, he is an odd mixture of 
the dilettante and the down-to-earth 
businessman. At the big-city = 
and large state universities, he is most 
businessman, regards a degree as a pass- 

wt to success in whatever career he 
ollows. In the more intellectually in- 
clined universities, he is closer to the 
dilettante. But even here he likes to 
spread his interests thin. Cocktail chat- 
ter interspersed with dancing is fine; an 
extended bull session lasting towards 
dawn is intolerable and infrequent. But 
he remains a curious young man, ready 
to continue the learning process, by 
fits and starts, through his lifetime. 

Given the opportunity, he thinks he 
could be a full-fledged Bohemian. He 
tells himself that no one is stopping 
him, but he worries too much about 
what society thinks to free himself 
from the bonds of conformity. Whether 
it’s true or not, he feels that society is 
strapping him into a strait jacket—but 
he doesn’t care enough to put up a 
fight. He hasn't even formulated a 
clear-cut grudge. 
¢ A Conservative—In politics he is poo: 
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Enjay Buty! resists heat and cold... won’t 
chip or crack... resists chemicals .. . re- 
tains flexibility and resilience . . . resists the 
aging effect of sunlight and ozone... is 
impermeable to air and other gases. Enjay 
Buty! is the only type of rubber, natural 
or synthetic, that offers this combination 
of advantages—and at low cost. That's 
why Enjay Butyl is being selected as the 
best rubber for more and more industrial 


products, 
BU TYL To find out how Enjay Butyl can im 
prove your product, contact the Enjay 
Company. Our technical representatives 
and laboratories are at your service. 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio 
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pennies are important... and 
seconds cannot be ignored 
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It is no mere coincidence that in the automatic 
departments of shops where production costs are 
watched most carefully, you will find a 
predominance of Acme-Gridley multiple and 
single spindle machines. This is the result of 
thorough, fact-finding job analyses in consultation 
with National Acme engineers. Each analysis 

is aimed at achieving the lowest cost per piece — 
whether by saving a fraction of a second in 
machine cycle time; by reducing the number of 
“second operation” handlings and machines, or 
by securing faster production of perfect parts. 

Each analysis determines the economics of 
the particular job on its own merits — points to 
the right method and the right machine. And, 
because National Acme builds THE COMPLETE 
LINE of multiple- and single-spindle bar and 
chucking automatics (and is the only single 
source in the world that does), our engineers 
can recommend, without bias, the RIGHT 
machine. 

It’s easy to get this engineering experience 
to help with your job analyses. Just let us know 
when you are ready to talk it over—no 
obligation, of course. 


See vs at the Machine Teel Show Sept. 6 through 17. Booths 324 and 705 
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“ .. he is conservative—but 
he takes the welfare state 
... in his stride...” 


LIBERAL ARTS starts on p. 124 


fodder for die-hard party line thinkers. 
He doesn’t approach anything with an 
all-or-nothing attitude. There are a host 
of ifs and buts to consider, and he feels 
the Republicans and the Democrats are 
similar in so many ways that it’s hard to 
spot their differences. Probably he 
would have voted for Adlai Stevenson, 
if he had been old enough to vote. And 
it would have been Stevenson's fluency 
that attracted him. But nowadays he 
thinks that Eisenhower's firmness is 
good to have around. He is conserva- 
tive—in that he doesn’t chase after fruit- 
less causes—but he takes the welfare 
state and continuation of the Roosevelt 
social programs in his stride. 

Perhaps the biggest change in his 
attitude compared to that of his father 
concerns religion. Occasionally he slips 
into a vague form of atheism, but most 
often he expresses orthodox religious 
views. He goes to church more fre- 
quently than the men who were in 
college five years ago. He is far more 
outspoken about religion than those 
men were, but his interest is an accept- 
ance, not a questioning, of belief. His 
attendance at church stems from a 
fuzzy notion that he might be missing 
something if he didn’t. 

He wants to marry early—often while 
still an undergraduate. He pushes eco- 
nomic considerations aside, hopes that 
if his scholarship or government money 
won't stretch far enough, his parents 
will make up the difference. 

The key to his plans for the future 
lies in the fact that he feels safest in 
expressing his talents and opinions 
through a large group. This, of course, 
often means not expressing himself at 
all. 
¢ Toward a Big Company—From that, 
it’s easy to see why he so often plans to 
get into a big company as soon as 
sible after graduation. He'd like a fat 
starting salary, but more than that he 
cares about the things that begin to 
pay off only in distant future—pensions 
and retirement plans. He wants the 
company to have all the trappings of 
the welfare state. If it’s almost as big 
as a welfare state, with hundreds of 
routes to advancement, that’s even bet- 
ter. Once there, he plans to work 
conscientiously, but not at ulcer-breed- 
ing speed. 

le's convinced that he is a top hu- 
man-telations expert. He took courses in 

ychology and sociology, and, if he 

med nothing else in liberal arts, he 
learned to meet, talk with, and under- 
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TO MEET THE VARIED NEEDS OF ALL YOUR EMPLOYEE 


MONY MODULE offers a truly flexible 


employee-benefit 


MONY MODULE is a unique idea in 
employee-benefit planning! Whether you 
want only life insurance or the most 
comprehensive package of benefits avail- 
able...whether you have 10 employees 
or 10,000... MONY MODULE is so flexible 
it can provide the benefits you want, 
efficiently and economically. 


MONY MODULE is outstanding in its 
simplicity! With it, you can literally 
**build-your-own”’ program—unit-by- 


unit-—using combinations and amounts 


THE MUTUAL LIFE tHEURANCE GOoMPARY OF HEW YORE 


Life Insurance— Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOVEE GROUPS 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


of the following benefits that are right 
for your employees and best for your 
budget, 


1. Retirement pension for the employee. 
2. Life insurance for the employee 


3. Widow’s pension to supplement Social 
Security. 


4. Disability income for the employee. 


6. Hospital, surgical and medical bene- 
fits for the employee and his family. 


program—at the lowest possible cost! 


6. Payments for major medical expenses 
(available for groups of 35 or more em- 
ployees). 
Electronic “Brain” Heips Make 
MONY MODULE Possibie 

New electronic equipment handles the 
thousands of actuarial calculations and 
administrative details of this plan so 
swiftly that Mutual Of New York can 
pass the resulting savings on to you, 
MONY offices are located throughout the 
United States and in Canada, 


2 6 @ 8 8 6 FF Ff Ff FS EU UG 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. BW-3 
Broadway eat 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


 # & & F es eS 


Name. 


I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE-— 
and what advantages it offers me and my employees. 


Title 


Company Name — — 
Type of Busines ____. 


My fiscal year ends. 
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The most modern manufacturing techniques and 
quality control tests are used to produce today’s 
new steel containers. You can be sure your prod- 
uct reaches customers as pure and uniform as it 
was sent out if you ship in a new steel drum bear- 
ing the NEW CONTAINER “Red-S” label of the 
Steel Shipping Container Institute. New steel 
containers not only 
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"It's Better te Shippin Steet” 
J STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 
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. . . the times personnel 
directors would shy away 
from liberal arts graduates 
seem to be waning .. .” 

LIBERAL ARTS starts on p. 124 


stand people. So what he secks is a job 
that involves dealing mostly with people 
—for example, personnel director. 

¢No Soap—He scorns sales jobs, 
though he Phan the pay there is sky- 
high. He thinks that after four years 
at college, it would be hard to put his 
heart and soul into selling a bar of 
soap or a can of frozen juice concen- 
trate. 

He admires banking and teaching 
banking for its stability and good man- 
ners; teaching for its ill-paid but re- 
warding altruism. Still, his view of 
these two professions remains, gener- 
ally, a distant admiration. 

In his weaker moments, the security 
of a government job appeals to him. 
But the Joe McCarthy brand of se- 
curity keeps him from applying in large 
numbers for government jobs. 


lil. And His Prospects 


These, then, are the plans, attitudes, 
and ambitions of the men who are grad- 
uating from liberal arts courses and 
who, this month, are bumping up 
against economic facts 
¢ Easy Transition—In contrast with 
engineers and specialists of the same 
age, their meeting with the facts will 
be a head-on collision. But the transi- 
tion certainly will be more gentle than 
at any time in the last 20 years. 

Look again at the case of Jack Cald- 
well. He began pounding the pave- 
ments the other day in modern style— 
in his own car. He’s an expert photog- 
rapher, wants to land a job with a TV 
station. His chances are excellent and 
his record at Pittsburgh University 
shows why: good grades, part-time and 
summer work, editor A ge first-class 
yearbook. He could enroll for graduate 
work at Northwestern rather than go 
right into a job, and he’s still a little 
uncertain which road he will take. (For 
Jack, military service is out, bar a 
world war. He had rheumatic fever for 
several years as a child and this dis- 
qualifies him for service.) 
eae hy Wanted—Apart from that 
disqualification from military service, 
Jack’s prospects are fairly typical of 
those of liberal arts seniors who are 
graduating now. BUSINESS WFEK’S sur- 
vey of the nation’s campuses showed 
two large areas of agreement on pros- 
pects for these men: 

* Companies are eager to hire 
liberal arts graduates—and not just for 
sales positions. They want men who 
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Underground quarry’s 2,500-carlioad treezers 
stay dry because FOAMGLAS is moisture-proof 


In a nine-acre underground limestone 
quarry below a 175 ft. overburden, 
Inland Cold Storage Company, Kansas 
City, Kansas, can store 2,500 carloads 
of frozen foods! “Our cave was a nat- 
ural for this,” Inland President Leonard 
H. Strauss points out. “A year-round 
temperature of 55°F cut in half our costs 
for refrigeration and construction. With 
naturally insulated ceilings and floors, 
only walls were needed to complete our 
16 storage rooms 

“We had one tough problem. 
Although this is a ‘dry cave,’ on a hot, 
humid day the relative humidity inside 
the undeveloped area may reach 85%. 
But this moist air won't get into any of 
our freezers or coolers because their 
walls are insulated with moisture-proof 





FOAMGLAS. It’s the one insulation 
that'll stay constantly efficient, making 
refrigeration failure a minor problem. 
We'd lose only two or three degrees in 
our zero degree rooms with a complete 
refrigerution breakdown for two weeks.” 

You can benefit too from the unique 
properties of this waterproof, strong, 
vermin-proof insulation. Please write 
today for our booklets with complete 
technical and specification data for cold 
storage insulation. 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 


Department F-65, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: 57 Bioor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


450,000 bd. ft. of FOAMGLAS was very easy 
to instali five inches thick on walls between 
the rooms and six inches, doubie coursed on 
perimeter walis. 15,000 ft. of FOAMGLAS pipe 
insulation was applied later to brine lines heid 
at 24° below zero, Genera! Contractor was 
Winn-Senter Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., insulation Contractor was Kelly Asbestos 
Products Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








on your policy. It is the hallmark of 
experience—dependability—and strength. It 
means your protection is backed by the integrity 
of the Marine Office’s seven outstanding member 
companies. It is your assurance that you have 
the best ocean or inland marine protection available. 


See Your Insurance Agent or Broker 


MIARINE OFFICE 
or AMERICA 
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*... companies ... are tak- 
ing a second look at the 
liberal arts man.. .” 
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can deal with people, and later become 
executives. They will teach them 
specialities, if necessary, by on-the-job 
training. 

¢ Companies are willing to pay 
more these days for a liberal arts man. 
Heavy industry is near the top, with 
$375 a month. That's a salary almost 
comparable with the pay engineers are 
getting. 

The times when company personnel 
directors would shy away from liberal 
arts graduates seem to be waning. They 
used to be afraid of the aura of inde- 
cision that often surrounds the liberal 
arts man. Big companies, like General 
Electric, and International Business Ma- 
chines, and, to some extent, smaller 
companies also, are taking a second 
look at the liberal arts man. They're 
beginning to view him as one of the 
best sources for top management posi- 
tions. They want him on the payroll 

recisely because he’s not a specialist. 
Job placement officers at campuses 
across the country spot this as a growing 
trend. 

One manufacturer recently told the 
employment bureau of Texas Univer- 
sity: “We've finally realized the engi- 
neer can't fill the top jobs. We find 
he lacks about 80% of what we need 
for those jobs. His technical knowledge 
is fine, but it just isn’t enough. Give 
us a good arts graduate, and we can 
teach him the technical knowledge he 
needs,” 

Emory University’s director of stu- 
dent placement cites this example: 
“One large chemical company that used 
to take only chemistry majors is now 
hiring English majors for many posi- 
tions.” 

On top of this, more companies—in 
sheer numbers—are shepping for arts 
graduates. Approximately 200 com- 
panies visited the University of North 
Carolina last year; this year, the figure 
was 240. 
¢ In the Long Run—On his side of the 
fence, the arts graduate watches the 
engineer get plenty of breaks. But 
mostly his confidence leaves no room 
for remorse at having failed to specialize. 
One Texas University arts senior says: 
“You learn more in the long run than 
a technician, but the average arts major 
doesn't realize it.” 

Many liberal arts men believe that 
in 10 years or so, because of their broad 
training, their salaries and positions will 
more than match those of the engi- 
neers. 
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WORTHINGTON AIR CONDITIONING sels a new high for efficiency and morale at this 
modern litho plant. Architects and engineers; Brown & Matthews, New York, N. Y. 


New litho plant puts the weather to work! 


FOUR WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS with condensers 
hold humidity to critical 50°, at Consolidated Litho 
graphing Company's plant on Long Island, N. Y 


Hot-weather fatigue can cause costly mistakes in a precision 
process like lithography 

Nobody was more aware of this than Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Company when they built a modern, new plant at 
Carle Place, Long Island. So they put the weather to work 
side by side with employees — by installing a 500-ton capacity 
Worthington air conditioning system 

This “year-round” central station system (consisting of four 
Worthington compressors with condensers) holds the humidity 
to a critical 50°", that keeps employee efficiency and morale at 
a new high. It also allows for precision handling of paper 
during exacting press runs 

Why not let Worthington work in your office or plant? 
Whether the job calls for a giant central station system . . . or 
packaged units for “spot cooling,” your Worthington dealer 
will be glad io discuss the installation. Or write Worthington 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration, 
Section A.5.42-W, Harrison, N. J ASAQ 


WORTHINGTON 
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USTRY, BUSINESS AND THE HOME 





Sweden’s Social Welfare: 


Government spending on 
low-cost housing will soon 


go up and add to... 


Sweden's social welfare 
costs, a steadily rising 
share of the national bud- 


get. 











it's Sweden's big problem as... 


Middle Way Makes Right 


Last week Sweden's Social Demo- 
crats looked on with more than nominal 
interest as British Labor Party leaders 
wrangled and theorized over their elec- 
tion shellacking at the hands of An 
thony Eden's Tories (BW—Jun.4’55, 
piece) 

Their sympathy is more than a fra 
ternal feeling of one Socialist party for 
another. The Swedish Social Demo- 
crats know that before long they may 
find themselves in the same boat as the 
British Laborites. They, too, are with- 
out a “Socialist” program. And they 
are losing popularity im a country they 
have ruled for 23 years. 

* End of Road—“Middle Way" social- 
ism has made Sweden the super-wel- 
fare state of Europe—but in the postwar 
period, at the risk of inflation pressures. 
These pressures were so strong this 
spring that the Socialists had to switch 
from their sacrosanct soft money poli- 
cies to more orthodox money manipula- 
tion (BW—Apr.23'55,p132). This is 
clearly the beginning of a shift to more 


1M 


conservative policy. But it is doubtful 
that the Socialists can brake the in- 
flation they helped set into motion by 
merely shifting their monetary gears. 

As Sweden's industry—stili the em- 
ployers of 95% of the country’s work 
torce—sees it, the Socialists’ new policy 
involves some special complications. 
For example, at the same time that 
credit was tightened, the government 
boosted taxes. Sweden's important ex- 
port industry says this is fatai at a time 
when world competition is increasing. 

The Socialists face similar difficulties 
in dealing with their supporters in the 
trade unions. Now that they have 
moved to a harder money policy, they 
will have to spend more of the national 
budget on subsidies for housing (pic- 
ture), since the main reason for the 
previous soft money policy was to keep 
workers’ rents low. 

The question is: Can the Swedish 
budget stand these expenditures? This 
year, 2.5-billion crowns of a total budget 
of 9.5-billion will go for social welfare 





@evusiness wees 


Turn 


(chart). About 70% of this expenditure 
is in cash, paid to low-income families 
and therefore adding fuel to the in- 
flationary fire. The 1955-56 budget is 
just balanced. 

¢ Rocky—These expenditures, plus a 
heavy military budget and pressure from 
the trade unions for wage increases, are 
likely to keep inflation a major prob- 
lem. The Socialists hope they can 
weather the storm, if for no other rea 
son than the intense loyalty of trade 
union voters to the Socialist cause. Fur 
thermore, no Swede opposes the basic 
concept of the social welfare system. 
Even the Conservative opposition does 
not campaign against it. But some 
rocky months are ahead for the Social 
ist-led government 

¢ Revolution—Probably no other coun- 
try in Europe, has changed more than 
Sweden in the past 50 years. The coun 
try entered this century with a poverty 
stricken agricultural economy. It ex 
ported more than a million people be 
tween 1860 and World War I to 
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populate America’s Middle West. These 
people left a land where crop failures 
and a barren soil made life hard and 
security unattainable. 

Nor was 19th Century Sweden the 
bastion of democracy we think of to- 
day. Parliamentary democracy in an 
Anglo-Saxon sense didn’t arrive until 
World War I, when the landed aris- 
tocracy gave up its privileges. 

Two things happened in Sweden to 
change the nation and to halt the emi- 
gration to America. Social and political 
reforms were made, and the industrial 
revolution began to develop the coun- 
try’s mineral wealth and timber re- 
sources. Along with the growth of in- 
dustry, a trade union movement allied 
to the Social Democratic Party 
sprouted. It produced tough, politi- 
cally minded reformers such as Hjalmar 
Branting, father of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. These Socialist leaders 
theoretically were Marxists, but pri- 
marily they were reformers rather than 
revolutionaries. 

Branting’s successor, Per Albin Hans- 
son, Prime Minister from 1932—with 
the exception of a few months in 1936 

until his death in 1942, expressed the 

Socialists’ aim as making Sweden “a 
home of the people.” 
* Rise of Co-ops—In addition to the 
unions and the party, the Socialists 
worked through the cooperative move- 
ment. But this was a leose organ- 
ization, as distinguished from Britain’s 
organic unity between the unions, the 
co-ops, and the party. Perhaps that dic- 
tated the Swedish Socialists’ reformism. 
For example, the Swedish cooperatives, 
which include more than two-thirds of 
the country’s households today, are the 
country’s foremost opponents of nation- 
alization. Their opposition, based on 
their campaign against monopoly 
whether private or government, ex- 
plains why the Socialists have paid 
only lip-service to nationalization. 

Under Per Albin, who came to of- 
fice with the 1932 crash in Sweden, 
the Socialists really established their 
power. It was during the depression 
period, when Sweden was growing 
economically as the rest of the world 
stagnated, that worldwide attention was 
drawn to Sweden’s “Middle Way.” 

« New Generation—While the older 
Socialists continued to live to ripe old 
ages in the Scandinavian fashion, the 
younger Socialists chaffed at the bit. 
After World War II they came to 
power, led by younger men with more 
doctrinaire approaches to national prob- 
lems. Gannar Myrdal, a brilliant Marx- 
ian economist who is best known in 
the U.S. as the author of The Ameri 
can Dilemma, an authoritative work on 
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You can 
Bake the 
Industrial 


less dough 


in San Antonio 


In San Antonio, climatic conditions (266 days of sunshine a 
year) reduce original plant costs, cut operating outlays, lower main- 
tenance, aid worker morale, slash absentecism and increase pro- 
duction. 

In San Antonio you ate located smack in the middle of a huge 
national and international buying power area which is one of the 
most rapidly growing and expanding markets in the country. In- 
come is from diversified sources, giving you a more stable econcmy 
at all times. 

In San Antonio you have a more than sufficient supply of 
natural gas (with no hold-ups because of cold weather) .. . ade- 
quate electric power . . . numerous raw materials . . . pure water 
.. . favorable tax structure, with no state sales or income taxes... 
spacious low cost industrial sites quickly accessible from residential 
areas, year-around mild climate . . . and a will to co-operate with 
you. 

In San Antonio you will enjoy the company of other successful 
manufacturers who are making everything from infants wear to 
commercial refrigeretors and selling to national and international 
markets. 

In San Antonio you will find the welcome mat out for you. 
Write today about your profit and living opportunities here, Your 
inquiry will be held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be 
made to give you the facts you need. 


SanAntonio A 


MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL & DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


7007 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 





Your autemobile’s top starts with a flat 
sheet of cold-rolled steel. This sheet is 
shaped into a roof panel in this giant 
press, automatically ejected and moved 
to other presses where it is trimmed and 
given final form as a safe, sturdy top. 


These formed roof panels are carefully 
inspected for surface defects that may 
have resulted from the severe drawing, 
then moved by conveyor to the next oper- 
ation, where windshield and rear window 
frames are welded to the roof panel. 


: 
2’ *. 


Ilere a complete roof assembly is lowered 
inte place on the chassis to become 
rart of a sleek automobile body—made 
voautiful through the flexibility of steel, 
made safe through the strength of steel. 








THIS IS NATIONAL 


STEEL 








Building Safer 
Automobiles Better 


Imagination, mass production and 
steel combine to give you the 
greatest car values in history 


Mj oday’s sleek, sturdy, safer 
automobiles are a far cry from 
their ancestors on the Ameri- 
can road. 

What is it that makes modern cars 
possible, and in such quantity? 

First, the bold imagination and inge- 
nuity of the men who design and build 
them. 

Second, mass production techniques 
pioneered and developed to the ulti- 
mate by the automobile industry 
high speed, precision manuficture of 
parts .. . utilization of giant presses 
that form in a fast, single operation 
such large one-piece parts as roof 
panels, hoods and fenders . . . highly 
automated assembly lines from which 
finished cars roll in a continuous stream. 

And last, but not least, STEEL! 


Steel Spells Safety 


The automobile’s amazing progress in 
mechanical efficiency is: matched by 
its structural evolution. The patchwork 
wood-and-metal body with coated fab- 
ric top has become the rugged ail-steel 
car of today. 

To a large degree, the modern auto- 
mobile is the result of equally modern 
steel . . . which contributes to its dura- 
bility, its beauty of style, its economy 
and, most important, its safety. The 
great protective strength which steel 
and only steel-—can give might mean 
for you and yours the difference 
between tragedy and a minor mishap. 


Modern Methods Ask More of Steel 
Modern production practices are making 


greater and more exacting demands on 
steel. For example, the beautiful styl- 
ing of the 1955 cars demanded wider 
sheets of best quality steel. ‘To speed 
production and cut material handling 
and scrap losses, these sheets are needed 
in the greatest possible continuous 
lengths, coiled for easy handling and 
feeding through automatic presses. 

This sheet steel must be uniform in 
thickness to work properly to the limits 
of the forming dies and to insure long 
die life. It must be uniform also in 
chemical and physical characteristics 
in order to flow true to form under the 
pressure of deep drawing operations. 

And its surface must be clean and 
free froin defects to minimize finishing 
time on parts and to provide a clean, 
sound base for painting. 


Meeting Today’s Challenge 


At National Steel, concentration on 
the improvement of steel is as much a 
matter of daily practice as the produc- 
tion of steel, This phase is the full-time 
job of a substantial proportion of 
National employees. Quality control is 
being emphasized as never before. The 
newest mill practices, the world’s most 
modern facilities, are being utilized to 
this end. 

National’s giant new slabbing will 
makes possible longer weld-free coils 
of steel. And National's 96-inch hot 
sheet mill produces the industry’s 
widest sheets. These are but two exam- 
ples of facilities which provide auto 
makers and other users of wide flat 
rolled steel with a raw material that 











affords greater economy in manufacture 
and better quality in finished products. 


The Promise for Tomorrow 


National Steel—through two of its 
major divisions, Weirton Steel, and 
Detroit-located Great Lakes Steel— is 
a major supplier to the automobile 


* DRIVE 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





industry. We expect the constantly 
improving equipment, methods and 
products of that industry to require 
progressively improving steels. And it 
is our aim, through research and in 
cooperation with our customers, to 
provide those steels as and when they 


are needed. 


SAFELY e« 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 
(Company + National Steel Products Co. + Hanna 
iron Ore Co. « The Hanna Furnace Corporation « 
Stran-Steel Division + National Mines Corporation 








HOW LONG CAN 
WE CONTINUE 
TO PAY JOHN 
WHILE HE IS 
5 » 
DISABLED? §, 


B/ 


This problem faces most managements 
when an executive is disabled for a long 
time. Some companies continue the sal- 
ary for several months, but disability 
frequently lasts for several years 
even for life! 


Provident answers this problem with its 
EXCLUSIVE and GUARANTEED Long 
Term Solary Continuance group insur- 
ance plan. 


Designed specifically for the executive, 
the plon affords generous tax-free 
monthly payments for long periods. The 
conversion privilege guarantees protec- 
tion to the individual to age 65. 


The cost to the employer is also guaran- 
teed and can be budgeted in advance. 
The plan is tailor made for executive 
groups of 15 or more 


This guaranteed group plan solves a 
major financial problem for employer 
ond executive, provides a definite and 
known basis for planning—has fovor- 
obie tax aspects, lt avoids the pitfalls 
of personalities, assures professional 
handling based on 68 years specialized 
insurance experience. 


CONSULT YOUR BROKER OR 
WRITE US FOR DETAILS 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
One of the Oldest. . . One of the Largest 
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“ .. @ Swedish worker looks 
for security rather than ad- 
vancement.. .” 

SWEDEN starts on p. 134 


the American Negro, was typical of this 
breed. 

Myrdal, like many another Marxian- 
oriented European, wa; certain that the 
U.S. was in for a postwar depression. 
He argued that Sweden should gear its 
economy more toward fuli-scale plan- 
ning. As Minister of Trade in 1947, 
Myrdal signed a $75-million, 15-year 
trade pact with the Russians as “insur- 
ance” against a break in the U.S. 
economy. 

Myrdal’s predictions didn’t come 

about, and furthermore by 1949 the 
Swedish economy was in trouble and 
the Socialists had to devalue Sweden's 
currency. (Myrdal now lives in digni- 
fied exile as chairman of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, the ECE, in Geneva.) 
« Soft Money Policy-The Socialists 
continued to pursue one cardinal tenet 
of Myrdal’s program—cheap money, 
That was primarily to keep housing con- 
struction at a high New fas to hold 
down rents. Sweden, despite a rela- 
tively stable population, has had a con- 
tinual housing shortage due to its 
rapidly rising standard of living and 
the tendency toward younger marriages 
and | “ite expectancy. 

Socialist leaders, like Prime Minister 
Tage Erlander, have always argued that 
higher interest rates would mean only 
that the government would have to 
subsidize housing. The soft money 
policy has also been important in main- 
taining since 1951 the government 
coalition between the Socialists and the 

ian- Party, composed of farmers 
with a stake in low interest rates. 

The opposition parties have fought 
for flexible interest rates since 1945. 
Their appeal is not specifically for 
higher rates, but fer flexibility 2s an 
economic instrument. But the Social- 
ists argued that monetary manipula- 
tion was not for them. 
¢ Tax Scare~Now that higher interest 
rates have been adopted, Swedish busi- 
nessmen worry over the new policy— 
since it has been coupled with higher 
taxes. Taxes on corporations have gone 
up from 40% to 50%. In addition, 
Swedish companies must now pay a 
10% investment tax. Another 10% 
to 15% is leveled by municipalities. 
This brings total company taxes up 
from between 46% and 49% to be- 
tween 55% and 57.5%, and in some 
cases as high as 65%. Restrictions have 
also been tightened on plant write-off 
possibilities. 

At a time wher they need capital 


to keep plants efficient in order to meet 
increasing competition abroad, Swedish 
industrialists say they are now at great 
disadvantage. 

These: new taxes are not only in- 
tended to be anti-inflationary. The 
fact is the government badly needs all 
the revenue it can get. This year a new 
national health plan went into effect 
that will cost the government an added 
$32-million alone. 
¢ For Defense—Furthermore, defense 
expenditures are heavy. Sweden's neu- 
trality, compromised but successful in 
World War II, is not neutralism. The 
Swedes have no illusions about where 
the attack will come from if it comes. 
They have cracked down on Com- 
munist spy rings in Stockholm, and 
prepared to take their urban popula- 
tion underground if war comes. Huge 
underground parking lots in Stockholm 
(built at a cost of 34 per person com- 
pared to our 294¢ per capita spent on 
civilian defense) are only part of the 
preparedness campaign. Military ex 
penditures (excluding civil defense) this 
year will be 22% of the national budget, 
about on a par with Britain. The 
Swedes maintain the fourth largest air 
force in the world—after the U.S., 
Russia, and Britain. 

This government spending caps the 
pressure on the economy coming from 
union Gemands for higher wages. This 
spring, the trade union federation won 
increases estimated at about 8%, of 
which only 3% will be taken up by in- 
come taxes and higher prices. A com- 

lsory savings plan, proposed by the 

ialists, didn’t get past a parliamen- 
tary committee. Instead, the govern- 
ment is offering a complicated savings 
plan with 35% interest on $300 in new 

savings if held until 1961. 
¢ Damper—Sweden's ine exchange 
best in Europe after 


ition, the 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, has 


been steadily improving with dollar 
purchases being slowly liberalized. But 
that movement could somersault in the 
face of any further inflation. A still 
worse prospect for the Socialist gov- 
ernment is that the business damper 
brought on by higher taxes and dearer 
eredit, and the highest wage scale in 
Europe, will bring unemployment. 

But all this may not undercut the 
Socialists—for a reason peculiar to 
Sweden. Rather than threaten this gov- 
emment, an economic crisis seems 
bound to strengthen the Socialist hold 
on Sweden's working class. To under- 
stand that, an American must remember 
the different attitude of the Swedish 
worker. As one Swede put it recently, 
“No American worker ever believes 
he'll spend all his life working for some- 
one de. But a Swedish worker plans 
his life as a wage carner and looks for 
tenure in a position, security rather 
than advancement.” 
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Part of 
your 


product. os 


MONGOL is “part of the product” in every 


American industry ...the preferred pencil of America-on-the-job! 
Mongol okays the shipment F.0.B. Detroit. Mongol registers the 
elevation of a California highway. Mongol fills out the insurance 


forms in Miami. 


Mongol was the first well-known brand of yellow ‘pencil, It’s Amer- 
ica’s standard of quality—and today’s Mongol is the smoothest- 
writing, blackest-writing, longest-wearing pencil you can buy. It’s 
one of more than 3,000 products made by Eberhard Faber, the 
name people rely on for fine writing materials. Look for that name 


—Eberhard Faber—on EVERY pencil you buy! 


Trademarks Reg. U, 8, Pat. OF 


EBERHARD FABER ~ 


puts its quality in writing 
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Congress Looks Again at GATT 


@ A showdown on U. S. membership in the world 
Organization for Trade Cooperation is the issue. 


@ it gives Congress a chance to make clear how it 
feels about the Administration's part in GATT’s work toward 


freer world trade. 


@ A defeat for OTC would be a black eye for 


international cooperation in trade matters. 


Next week, the House Ways & 
Means Committee begins hearings on 
a bill that will have a profound effect 
on what kind of world marketplace will 
be open to U.S. businessmen in years 
to come. The bill would permit the 
U.S. to join the proposed international 
Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC), a body set up last winter to 
administer the seven-year-old General 
Agreement on Tariffs & Trade (GATT). 

GATT is a 34nation trade agree- 
ment that codifies multilateral bargain- 
ing on tariffs, import quotas, export 
subsidies, and the like. It lists more 
than 58,000 duty rates that have been 
negotiated at three postwar bargaining 
sessions (Geneva, lone, and ‘Tor- 
quay). Trade in these items amounts 
to more than $40-billion a year— 
roughly half the world’s total trade. 

The U.S, has participated in GATT 
by executive act rather than by legis- 
lation. This has been a sore point in 
Congress, which took pains in 195] 
and $953 to specify that renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was not to 
be interpreted as endorsement of 
GATT Now the OTC membership 
issue comes before Congress as a sym- 
bol of GATT, as GATT is a symbol 
of the whole drive toward freer trade. 


|. What GATT Is 


To most people GATT, if it means 
anything at all, is a misspelled gang- 
land term for a gun, To its opponents, 
it is a password of international social- 
ism. ‘To its supporters, in and out of 
the Administration, it is the NATO 
of U.S. foreign economic policy, with- 
out which the economic oe of the 
non-Communist world might crumble. 

To opponents and supporters alike, 
U.S. membership in the proposed OTC 
is essential to effective operation of 
GATT and—by extension—the U.S. 
reciprocal trade program. Thus, the 
issue is Clearly joined in Congress 
* Easier to Follow—As a trade agree- 
ment among many nations instead of 
only two, GATT has advantages, from 
the viewpoint of free traders. 


It makes tariff concessions easier to 
work out, and it is easier to enforce. 

Experience with two-nation trade 
agreements in the 1930s showed that 
no two nations were willing to make 
substantial tariff concessions to each 
other alone. Most governments fol- 
lowed the most-favored-nation principle, 
which meant that all other countries 
would benefit by a tariff concession 
made to any of them. 

This reduced each country’s bargain- 
ing power in future negotiations with 
other countries. Tariff rates were un- 
stable; third countries benefited from 
most-favored-nation concessions only as 
long as the two original countries kept 
their agreement—which was almost im- 

ssible for them to enforce. The bi- 
ateral system of trade agreements was 
a crazy quilt of technicalities. Each 
government had to follow a varicty of 
commercial practices in its own trade 
and also keep in mind the terms of 
hundreds of agreements between other 
countries that affected its position. 

* Easier to Enforce—GATT got around 

many of these difficulties, Simultaneous 
tariff negotiations among many coun- 
tries male it possible to swap tariff cuts 
around the circle with all trading part- 
ners at once. The major export goods 
of every country were sure to be dealt 
with during the negotiations. 

For example, under GATT, the 
U.S. granted hefty cuts in its politically 
touchy wool tariff because, in exchange, 
it could get concessions not only from 
Australia but also from other members 
of the British commonwealth who in 
turn received concessions from Aus- 
tralia. At the same time, the U.S. was 
assured that other wool-exporting coun- 
tries wouldn't profit from the cut with- 
out having to make concessions in the 
bargaming round-robin. 

Equally important, the mass of vary- 
ing, overlapping, and often conflicting 
trade rules in the old bilateral agree- 
ments was boiled down to a single code 
that is the same for all members of 
GATT. This is obviously easier to en- 
force, and GATT’s recommendations 
of retaliation against offenders—by with- 


drawing concessions—are backed by the 
combined moral force of 34 nations. 

¢ The Record—Most le agree that 
tariffs have been cut further under 
GATT than under the old bilateral 
system. Progress has been slower in 
freeing trade from other restrictions. 
For example, GATT still aliows nations 
to impose import quotas for balance-of- 
payments reasons, though opposing 
them in principle. 

GATT’s admirers say that, at the 
very least, it has prevented any general 
retreat to the protectionism and eco- 
nomic nationalism of the 1930s. 


ll. GATT and the U. S. 


GATT evolved from efforts of the 
Western powers, led by Britain and the 
U.S., to prevent just such a regression 
after the war. Postwar economic plan- 
ning was ambitious. It culminated in 
1948 in a blueprint for an International 
Trade Organization, which was to 
referee not only world trade but also 
investment, commodity, and cartel 
practices. ITO was to have some- 
thing to say about internal economic 
policies that affect international trade. 

The idea was to restore the inte- 

rated, relatively free trade of the i9th 

tury. Voluntary cooperation among 
sovereign governments within ITO was 
to be substituted for the 19th Century 
regulators of world trade: the gold 
standard, the City of London, and the 
British Navy. But the resurgence of 
economic nationalism caught up with 
the planners, and the ITO project died 
in Congress in 1950, 
¢ Stopgap—Meanwhile, GATT—em- 
bodying only the trade features of the 
over-all plan—had been created in 1947 
as a stopgap to maintain some freedom 
of trade while the parent scheme 
awaited ratification. Discouraged by 
Congressional hostility to ITO, the 
State Dept. never asked for legislative 
approval of GATT. 

Nevertheless, GATT’s opponents in 
Congress have been vocal. They say 
our participation in GATT is an il 
legal abrogation of the constitutional 
tariff-making powers of Congress, that 
the Trade n ggee Act didn’t con- 
template such multilateral agreements 
as GATT, that the President has un- 
constitutionally redelegated some of his 
authority to GATT. 

These charges the Administration 
denies. But the disclaimers of Con- 
gress in 1951 and 1953 made U.S. 
trading partners uneasy about the per- 
manence of our trade policy. Hence, 
the Administration decided last year to 
hack the creation of OTC and to put 
it to a test in Congress. 
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Written for National Carbon Company's “Carbon and 
Graphite News” by Charles W. Vokac, Manager, Hydro- 
Arc Furnace Division of the Whiting Corporation, this 
article evaluates the electric furnace in light of current 
management problems. After a brief review of major appli- 
cations, it covers such topics as: 


4 
Get t e t [ of steels * “On-and-off” Economy * Relation of temperature contro! 
* Heat efficiency versus fuel to product quality 


cost oa ee 
* Summary of electric furnace nereased capacity and its rela 


* ° . . 
; tion to production expense 
features as they affect dis- 
most flexible and ( QTC isn se, = Moe predton pr dor of 
maintenance and overall investment 
plant efficiency * What is ahead? 


o 
F : n 0 | i There is no detailed discussion of any one phase of electric 
. furnace operation. As a,result, you get a broad, general pic- 


ture of the important role the electric furnace plays in 
modern steel manufacture. 


You may obtain copies of this report without charge. 
Write for Bulletin “X”. And for further information about 
Whiting Electric Furnace features, such as the Automatic 
Electrode Clamp, Top Charge, and Air-Counterbalanced 
Hydraulic Electrode Positioning Equipment, request 
Whiting’s 40-page bulletin, FY-168. Write today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 





ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


VOU can n modify 






You yourself—or any 
designated employee—can Gce- 
velop, complete and revise perfect organ- 
izatior. charts without drawing a single 
iine. You save the time and cost of a 
professional draftsman. You keep con- 
fidential information crystal clear—but 
confidential. Revisions in minutes. Also 
use the Chart-Pak Method for graphs, 
office and plant layouts 


Mail this NOW! 


— 

; ®, 

(oma in! 

d iy hooasenwaan — a 
_ CHART-PAK, INC | 
1 100 Lincoln Ave * Hemford, Conn. * Dept. 101F | 
| Please send me ChartPak Methed date om | 
| ©) Organization Charts fy Sitee leyout | 
} Graphic Charts Plent Leyouts j 
| Nome ef 
| Compesy..££.. : omen i 
} Address___.. . . j 
i ——— ae 
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12 aaa ee IMPORT tees 


or CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


WILL PARTICIPATE AT THE EIGHTH CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
IN TORONTO FROM MAY 30th UNTIL JUNE 10th 


ON 22,000 SQ. FT. EXHIBITION AREA 


MOST FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF CZECHOSLOVAK MAKE WILL BE SHOWN 


REPRESENTATIVES OF EACH COPMPANT WHA GLADLY OFFER YOU THEIR ASSISTANCE AT THE BOOTHS 


$08 ORMANOM COR AMD ASTER [et (Bent (ae APT 10 
CERO R OVER COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 1956 PREPS IO. HUTTE CO) MONTDER 6 @ MLEPHONs Me 000) 


CENTRAL INFORMATION BOOTH AT THE TRADE FAIR; CZECHOSLOVAK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PAVILION E |. 





As the Cold War Eases 


“The cold war is diminishing. And 
businessmen don't really care about it 
anyway. They just want the best prod- 
uct for the cheapest price.” 

So spoke a Czechoslovak trade off 
cial last week, offering his visitor a cold 
Pilsen beer and beaming at the huge 
Czech exhibit at the Eighth Canadian 
International Trade Fair. The hemi 
sphere’s largest business exposition 
opened last week for a fortnight’s run; 
businessmen and governments of 30 
nations mounted displays. The U.S. 
government is one of the newcomers. 
The Dept. of Commerce operated an 
information center for U and for 
cign businessmen, and attempted to ex 
plain to the visiting firemen from over 
seas the ins and outs of U.S. trade 
policy 

Officially, West Germany has been 
the guest of honor at Toronto’s Ex- 
hibition Park. Minister of Economics 
Ludwig Erhard journeyed from Bonn 
to open the fair May 30. Germany is 


the fairhaired nation among Canadian 
trading partners; its exports of goods, 
people, and investment capital have 
created strong ties between the two 
countries. As a customer, West Ger- 
many bought $15.2-million worth of 
Canadian goods in the first quarter—a 
sizable increase over the same period 
of 1954 

¢ Czechs Take the Lead—As West Ger 
many bas expanded its Canadian trade 
it has taken more and more space at 
the annual Canadian trade fairs. ‘This 
year, Bonn confidently expected to be 
the leading exhibitor after the Cana 
dians. It was as astonished as the home 
folk when Czechoslovakia sprang from 
behind the Iron Curtain to become the 
largest foreign exhibitor. 

By adding several displays of their 
Canadian affiliates to their own total, 
the miffed Germans claim to have 
space exceeding the Czechs. But the fair 
management doesn’t reckon it that way, 
and Czechoslovakia, with 22,500 sq. 
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ft., ranks ahead of West Germany, 
Britain, the U.S., and Italy, in that 
order. 

Except for the current Soviet imdus- 
trial exposition in Buenos Aires (BW— 
May28'55,p160), the Czechs have set 
up the largest Iron Curtain show in 
this hemisphere. 
« Not All Propaganda—Propaganda, 
of course, is one of the aims. But the 
Canadian government, which picks up 
the trade fair deficits, won't tolerate 
strictly propaganda exhibits. The ex- 
hibitor must show genuine goods, take 
genuine orders, promise delivery—in 
every way make like he is doing busi 
ness. This the Czechs are doing. 

There’s another aura about the Czech 
participation. It’s one of “‘let’s get 
down to business now that the nasty 
cold war is over.” One Czech official 
suggests that his country is merely set- 
ting the pace for other Peoples’ Democ- 
racies. Poland has a tiny glass display 
at Toronto. The Russians, who last 
vear promised to take part, backed out. 
But a dozen observers finally accepted 
an invitation, and this week the Soviet 
trade diplomats were looking the show 
over. 

* Quest for Dollars—Above all, the 
Czechs want to earn dollars—to service 
a Canadian debt, to use in Canada and 
elsewhere. Prewar, Czech-Canadian 


trade never came to much more than 
$3-million each way. In the early post- 
war period, what looked like a bared 


ing trade relationship developed. Can- 
ada lent the Prague government 
$15-million; in 1947 the Czechs pur- 
chased $14-million worth of Canadian 
goods. Canadian imports from Czecho- 
slovakia went as high as $6.4-million in 
1949. 

Shortly after the Communist coup in 
1948, Prague stopped paying interest, 
trade dragged. Canada insisted that its 
customs men be allowed to operate in 
Czechoslovakia to make sure that Prague 
wasn't dumping goods. The Czechs 
called them spies. Canada then im- 
posed an automatic penalty on Czech 
goods. 

Last year brought the turnabout. 
Czechs resumed servicing the debt. 
They allowed Canadian customs men 
into Prague. They sent a delegation 
to plan an export campaign—with the 
trade fair as the jumping off spot. 
¢ Stunning Display—The Czechs have 
seat a stunning display: an executive 
airplane, Skoda cars, lathes, grinders, 
milling machines, diesel engines, 
pumps, chairs, false teeth, beer, china- 
ware, glassware, clarinets, shoes, trac- 
tors, fans, draperies—and some outright 
propaganda such as travel brochures 
and books about Pres. Klement Gott- 
waid. Here’s a business visitor's view 
of them: 

The machine tools seem by and large 
well-made, an improvement over past 
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years. They meet Canadian standards, 
wccessories are standard or adaptable, 
feeds are graduated in English. ‘The 
motors are converted in Canada by dis- 
tributors. Prompt service is promised: 
“We'll fly our servicemen to out-of- 
town plants.” 

e Sales—Prices are sometimes half those 
of comparable U.S. equipment. A Ca 
nadian manufacturer told susiness 
week he had a couple of Czech ma 
chines in his plant, and that they 
worked fine. As of last weekend, the 
Czechs had sold about a half dozen 
machines—ail to Canadians. 

Here and there an expert spots bad 
features. Automatic feeds aren't up to 
snuff; a lathe had some parts that 
wouldn't wear well; the tractors looked 
slapped together and rusty from the 
sea voyage; a clothes washer was flimsy, 
poorly finished. 

When Czech salesmen talked (some 
seemed to hide from fairgoers), they 
spoke optimistically of servicing the 
market, with plans for spare parts 
depots for the planes and Skoda cars, 
which the Czechs say they'll lay down 
for $1,600 in Montreal. One of the 
purposes of the auto display was to 
interest potential distributors. At mid- 
week, no takers had shown up. 

Consumer and household goods dis- 
plays were often striking. Many of the 
products seemed well-priced and attrac 
tive to Canadian store buyers, especially 
in the toweling, table cloth, shirting, 
fabrics, and glassware lines. Some of 
these goods sold fairly quickly; Simp- 
son’s Ltd., the department store opera- 
tor, bought up the entire textile dis- 
play. A Simpson's buyer says the 
stuff is very good, and feels the Czechs 
have gone all out to satisfy the North 
American market, in terms of price, 
quality, and design of the merchandise. 

What is not sold when the fair 
winds up will stay in Canada in the 
hands of agents. The Czechs seem to 
feel that in advertising value, if not in 
dollars and cents, their investment in 
the Canadian fair will have been worth 
while. 
¢ Last Fair?—Whether or not they will 
have an opportunity to continue with 
more of the same next year was up in 
the air this week. There are reports 
in Toronto that this is the last fair the 
government will sponsor, As far as 
Ottawa is concerned, eight fairs have 
done the job in reopening trade lanes 
and contacts with Europe. Some Cana- 
dian businessmen feel that the foreign- 
ers are getting too much of a play, too 
much attention, at the fairs—at Cana- 
dian business’ expense. 

If Ottawa decides this weck to 
forego the fair as 2 government opera- 
tion, there might be an opportunity for 
private sponsors to step in. Just who 
they might be, and on what kind of a 
scale, no one will guess now. 





POWER P 


Economy .. . present and future 
.-» is the power motivates the 
purchase of power generating and 
distribution equipment. 

Low initial cost . . . of immediate 
concern . . . must we weighed along 
with long-range factors such as: 
operating efficiency, dependability, 
long life and low maintenance. When 
ALL these factors are evaluated 
fairly, Brown Boveri is selected. 

That's why Brown Boveri equip- 
ment is the recommendation of astute 
engineering consultants . . . that's 
why more and 
more power 
plants are in- 
stalling Brown 
Boveri units. 
And, that’s 
why, if you 
are concerned 
with power, 
you should in- 
vestigate 
Brown Boveri, 


too! 
Industrial Uses 


buy brown boveri Generator Voltage 


seals beter besness| Boavltor 
BROWN BOVERI 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St.,New York 6,N.Y. 
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Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 


Steam Turbine 
Generators 
Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 
Ges Turbines 
Power Circuit Breakers 
Lightning Arrestors 
Mechanical Rectifiers 
Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 
Betatrons for Clinical & 

















Tariffs by Definition 


That's how the Senate tried to double the duty on 
hardboard . . . Air France buys Super Connies . . . Mexico 


plans power expansion . . 
refinery. 


The Senate last week made a 
try to 7 back into the 
ness individual tariff rates 
—a job that has been the bailiwick of 
the executive branch for 20 years. If 
the attempt isn’t blocked, the prece- 
dent might undermine the Administra- 
tion's trade program, 

In effect, the s@hators raised the 
tariff on imports of hardboard by more 
than 100%—simply by rec i S 


for i'd ae as a wood 


instead uct. 
denies that hardboar | poe Ps. ved 
mill waste and used in paneling) b 


wood. But Administration officia 

gue that its classification as pa 
merely one of many anomalies in the 
traffic structure. The government is 
trying to correct them—but the Admin- 
istration sees no reason for special ac- 
tion on hardboard. sits 

The tariff commission reported re- 
cently that the domestic hardboard in- 
dustry is doing well; imports are small. 
Masonite Corp., the largest supplier, 
says it wants the reclassification be- 
cause it’s bad advertising to have hard- 
board called paper. Hardboard impor- 
ters charge that Masonite is trying to 
get a monopoly of the market. 

What worries the Administration is 
this: Once starts setting 
tariff rates, there's no telling where it 
would stop. There's a fair-sized list of 
imports on which duties could be raised 
merely by rejiggering classifications. 
And the seattle of logrolling and 
confusion are limitless. 

Apparently many Congressmen—even 
some stout protectionists—agree. They 
fear getting tangled in the morass of 
tariff-fixing. Administration people 
hope the hardboard law (a rider on an 
innocuous bill extending duty exemp- 
tion to servicemen’s gifts) will die in 
conference. If it doesn’t, there's the 
possibility of a veto. 


Air France, reportedly losing money 
heavily on its transatlantic services, has 
made its choice of new i t: a 
dozen of the new 1649-A Lockheed 
— Constellations, at $35-million, 
delivery in 1957, 

The French need the huge, thin- 
winged Connies—capable of nonstop 
flights from New York to Rome—to 
meet the competition that new speedy 
equipment will bring to Atlantic travel. 
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. Southern Italy fights over oil 


Many Air France competitors (Pan 
American, British Overseas Airways, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Scandinavian air- 
lines) have ordered , DC-7Cs 
(BW—Apr.16'55,p1 56) ith a big 
investment in Connie equipment an 
facilities, and liking the new plane, Air 
France came out on the side of Lock- 
heed. 


A sidelight on the order: Private 


| Tig Sina er As 


You can get 10 new brochures on 
of world trade—along with 
estions for improving it—from the 
U Council the International 
Chamber of Commerce, 103 Park Ave., 
New York. The chamber’s experts 
worked them up; the ICC Congress 
at Tokyo last month approved them. 
Sample subjects: how taxes affect dis- 
tribution costs in a dozen countries; 
problems and possibilities of future 
trading abroad; double taxation; in- 
ternational advertising; how various 
countries compute business profits. 


Mexico is looking ahead to 10 years 
of forced-draft expansion of electric 


power — According to a 
new study just completed by the Mexi- 


can government, upwards of $500-mil- 
lion im capital spending will be needed 
over the next decade. 

There’s this added significance for 
the business community. The report 
represents a victory of foreign power 
companies over those in Mexico who 
want to widen government participa- 
tion at the expense of private corpora- 
tions. 

The conflict is deepseated—and it 
won't disappear. For the time being, 
however, Pres. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
and Treasury Secy. Aatonio Carrillo 
Flores seem determined to provide a 
climate in which private operators can 
count on a reasonable return on their 
investment when they expand. Mexico 
needs power, they believe, and needs 
— capital to help provide it. 


have taken up the 
wvination an rhe | huge Mexican Light 


& Power Co. (Belgian, U.S., and 
nadian-owned) says it will double its 
facilities over the next 10 years, spend- 


ing $200-million (BW—Nov.6' 54,p148). 
American & Foreign Power Co.'s Mexi- 
can affiliate has announced a $40-mil- 
lion five-year expansion plan. 

According to the Mexican power re- 
port, the foreign firms will have about 
a 46% share im the everall program, 
the government the rest. Some 1.6- 
million kw. of additional capacity is 
needed, about half of it steam, half hy- 
droelectric. This is to meet peak de- 
mand, which is expected to increase 
at an 8.8% yearly rate, to 2.2-million 
kw. in the mid-1960s. 


fron Rome and Nope It's over a 
small refinery—about 12,000 bbl. daily 
—planned for Gacta. 

The Gaetani are waging a fight to 

ct the refinery, promised them by 
Christian Democratic Sen. Emilio Bat- 
tisti during the 1954 election campaign. 
— Gaeta Bay, the Formiani are 
their best to scuttle the project, 
pe they claim will foul the atmos- 
¢ and beaches, ruin the area’s tour- 

ist business. 

The disagreement has wider eco- 
nomic complications as well. The Pe- 
troleum Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) has expressed surprise at 
the project, warned that the refinery 
is not economically sound. The fact is 
that the Italian refining industry— 
though one of the most modem in 
Europe—is drastically overbuilt; as much 
as 40% of all capacity is idle, and 
many small Italian refineries are barely 
able to subsist. 

Private oil companies—Italian and for- 
cign—are feeling political pressure from 
government interests who seem to want 
to enlarge the state’s oil empire at the 
expense of private enterprise. The oil- 
men agree that the Gaeta refinery isn’t 
aalel hey wonder if the projected 

lant, if it doesn’t pay its way, won't 
just be snapped up by ENi, the Italian 
state oil trust. Amid a swirl of per- 
sonalities and propaganda, the pressures 
are building up. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Battisti, who is 
also undersecretary of industry, stands 
his ground. He made an election prom- 
ise and means to stick by it. 

The Gaeta refinery casts its shadow 
in W. on, too. Last week, the 
World Bank granted a $70-million loan 
to the Casa per il Mezzogiorno. That's 
the Italian government organization di- 
recting the development of Italy south 
of Rome. There are charges—denied by 
Italians—that World Bank funds will 
be used for the Gaeta refinery. Even 
if they aren’t, the credit could presum- 
ably release other Mezzogiorno funds 
for the planf—if Sen. Battisti wins his 
fight. 
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e you could hire Paul Bunyan to 


dip your factory in 
ALUMINUM PAINT? 


(most of your maintenance 
problems would be gone!) 


Good aluminum paint actually puts a pro- 
tective shield on rustable metal and ma- 
sonry surfaces. It resists corrosion from 
fumes and smoke; seals against moisture and 
rust; reflects light and heat—makes every- 
thing brighter; evaporation of volatiles is re- 
duced; heat expansion is held to a minimum 


Alas, Paul Bunyan is not for hire. Bur... 


it’s JUST ABOUT THAT EASY! 
ONE COAT of Aluminum Paint 
LASTS and LASTS 


Labor —the largest cost in painting—is low 
because only one coat of aluminum paint 
is needed in most cases. Here, then is a way 
to slash your plant maintenance costs with- 
out sacrificing protection. 

Reynolds Metals Company does not make 
aluminum paint. But if you would like the 
names of manufacturers who rely on the 
high quality of genuine Reynolds Aluminum 
Pigments, we'll gladly send gou the list. Just 
use the coupon below. 


THAT GOES FOR ROOFS TOO! 
Buy Aluminum Root Paints and 
Coatings with this Warranty Seai 
They protect rustable metal and built-up 
roofs, and reflect sun's heat to keep interiors 

up to 15° cooler in sum- 
mer. Increase employee 
efficiency, cut cooling 
costs. Insist on Asphalt- 
Aluminum roof paint or 
coating with this War. 
ranty Seal. It assures 
you of an approved vehicle and at least two 
fuli pounds of pure aluminum metal pigment 


in every gallon 


Raynolds Metals Company 

P. O. Box 1800-PA, Lovieville 1, Kentucky 

Pieose send me information about Aluminum Paints end Roof 
Cootings 


Send list of alumi paint fh 
Send list of asphelt cluminum root point ond 








This advertisement appears in the interest of the Paint Industry of America 





How to land six thousand fish per minute 


P' MPING is the new high-speed way to get big 
catches of small fish from purse seiners’ nets to ship 


and then to shore. Operating like overgrown vacuum 
cleaners, the pumps stow 80,000 to 100,000 anchovies 
in less than 15 minutes where old hand methods took 
three hours. Damaged fish never exceed 2% 


to 20 or 25° 


compared 
with dip nets. 


Major problem for pump makers was finding the right 
hose. They needed a heavy duty suction hose that was 
still flexible enough to handle easily. Many types were 
tried—heavy hoses which were too stiff and light hoses 
which kinked and crushed. Finally they turned to the 


G.TM., 


Goodyear Technical Man. He answered their 


needs with a Goodyear hose having the right combina- 
tion of toughness, crush resistance and flexibility 


If you need hose to handle anything pumpable, call in 
the G.T.M. He has more than 800 types of hose in pro- 
duction, more under development, or can design one 
to fit your specific needs. Contact him through your 
Goodyear Distributor or by writing Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you 
with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for 
him in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under 


“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 


GOODFZYEAR 


THE GREATEST 





NAME 


IN RUBBER 
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The long battle for Germany is entering the decisive stage. A free and 
unified Germany is now within reach of the West. 


Moscow's bid fer direct negotiations with Chancellor Adenauer is an 
admission that its whole postwar German policy is bankrupt. More than 
that, it’s an admission that Moscow must accommodate itself to a strong 
indepenuent German state in the heart of Europe. 


During recent weeks the Kremlin has moved on several fronts to clear 
the decks for a new German policy. It has: 


¢ Signed the Austrian peace treaty. 
¢ Started loosening up its monolithic control over Eastern Europe. 
¢ Offered to establish full diplomatic and trade relations with Bonn. 


Now the Soviet leaders seem ready for the next step—bargaining over 
East Germany. And their note to Adenauer suggests that they are wiliing 
to negotiate unification without insisting that first West Germany leave 
NATO and drop rearmament. 


This doesn’t mean the Russians are about to capitulate completely on 
Germany. In any unification deal they would undoubtedly insist on fitting 


Germany into a European security system that would limit military strength 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Then they might try to top that with a Soviet-German pact that would 
counter-balance Germany's membership in NATO. 


The Russians will put all the pressure they can on West German public 
opinion to make sure they get this much out of a deal. They will have new 
opportunities for this if Adenauer agrees to having diplomatic relations with 
Moscow—as he probably will. For example, the Russians could then offer 
to release hundreds of thousands of Germans who are now captives in the 
Soviet Union. Also they could hold out tempting trade offers. 


From this latest Soviet move, you can conclude that the Kremlin will 
be ready for real bargaining on Germany at this summer's Big Four talks. 


Even before San Francisco, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov will carry 
the process a step further by having direct talks in Paris with Premier 
Faure. No doubt they will discuss the question of a European security pact 
—something that has appealed to Frenchmen ever since ex-premier Mendes- 
France suggested the idea about a year ago. 


Western diplomats still have not assessed the full meaning cf the 
Khrushchev-Tito meeting. 


More light will undoubtedly come from the conference that the 
Western ambassadors wil! hold with Yugoslav officials later this month in 
Belgrade. But it may be at least a year before we—or the Russians for that 
matter—treally know where Tito stands as between East and West. 


Meanwhile, Washington will keep a close eye on Tito, His maneuvers 
from now on will determine whether military aid, already under the closest 
scrutiny, is to be completely cut off and whether even economic aid should 
be suspended. 
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As a part of the current Soviet policy shift, the Kremlin is revamping 
its economic control system in Eastern Europe. 

* The Comecon, the agency that Moscow has used to dominate and 
exploit all satellite trade and investment, is losing much of its power. Soon 
it may be under the thumb of the new Consulative Political Committee, 
which was established at the recent Warsaw meeting of the Communist 
powers. 

*From now on the satellites will have more freedom to coordinate 
their own trade. Also they will have more control over internal investment 
—though Moscow will try to keep their five-year plans integrated with its 
own. 

* Moseow will allow, perhaps even push, the satellites to trade more 
with the West. The self-contained ‘Communist world market,” which Stalin 
boasted of in 1952, just hasn’t materialized. And the Kremlin knows it. 


Italy’s Scelba government came through last week’s provincial election 
in Sicily with flying colors. 

This proves beyond a doubt that U.S. aid to Italy has been effective in 
stopping Communism. There has been ample evidence of this in Northern 
Italy for some time. But it remained to be seen whether economic assist- 
ance would pay off in poverty-stricken Southern Italy. 

U.S. oil companies, which have been a prime Communist target, can 
now push ahead in Sicily without fear of interference. 


Another U. 8. oil producer ‘s getting set for an invasion of international 
oll fields. 


The H. L. Hunt group is on the point of signing an agreement with 
Pakistan fcr exploration and development. The terms closely parallel those 
under which U. 8. oil companies operate in Saudia Arabia and elsewhere. 


Bunt and his partners alse are negotiating with Libya. 


The Japanese economy will get a boost from tariff agreements signed 
at Geneva this week. 


Details of the agreements, on which more than a score of countries 
have been negotiating for months, still were secret at midweek. But prelim- 
inary reports indicate that the Japanese have won soiid concessions. 


Sliding coffee prices and the prospect of good crops have Latin 
American coffee countries really worried. Brazil is expecting a bumper crop 
this year on top of already large stocks. According to traders’ estimates, 
Rio probably will be holding 6-million bags-—about twice the normal amount 
by year’s end. 

This explains why Latin American coffee producers agreed this week to 
set up an international coffee bureau to try to halt the price slide. The 
bureau could set export quotas or even hold stocks off the market. Chances 
are, though, that it will move cautiously. The growers fear that any drastic 
action to hold up prices would spark a consumer revolt in the U. S. 


A real crisis for the coffee countries isn’t likely—if prices stabilize. U. S. 
inventories are now nearly 2-nillion bags below normal. And, with present 
prices, U. S. consumption is expected to rise gradually. 
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Bim: 


Gordon Mackenzie, Manager of Monroe's Downtown N. Y. Branch. With Monroe since '38, Wartime Naval Commander, Mac and wife are 
active in Summit, N. J. civic and golf circles, He's Dartmouth club member, Shown with sons: Gordon Jr., Princeton '57; David, Yale '58 


Two Families are behind this Man! 





Behind the success of New York’s Man from 
Monroe, Gordon Mackenzie, are two “families”: 
a wonderfully relaxed and closely-knit home, 
and the incomparable family of Monroe figuring 
machines! Everything in his background enables 
him to serve business better, because he under- 
stands your problems in terms of people as well 
as in figuring machines. 

Your own Man from Monroe is a man you can 
count on to help do your figuring work faster, 
more dependebly, more economically. And, 
because his is the most complete line of figuring 
machines, his recommendations are based objec- 


tively on your needs, not his machines! It will 
pay to put your figuring problems in his 
capable hands. 

There's a Man from Monroe near you, in one 
of Monroe's 275 factory-owned offices, Call the 
branch listed in the yellow pages of your local 
telephone book. Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 ‘ 


e You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards, And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide, Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearect PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 





Oregon Rations Freight Cars 


Shortage invokes quota system for shippers . . . 
Another Murchison skyscraper rising in Denver . . . Industrial 
atomic energy lab . . . $100-million terminal for New York. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The freight 
car ¢, which has been growi 
worse through the spring, got bad 
enough last week for the state to step 
in. 

In an emergency order, Public Utili- 
tics Commissioner Charles H. Heltzel 
age on a quota system that calls 
for shippers to share whatever cars are 
available on the basis of average use 
over the past few years. Heltzel said 
that rolling stock im western Oregon 
was down to about 50% of needs, and 
reports this week were that lumber and 
plywood shippers faced the immediate 
threat of having to curtail operations. 

Oregon, which shows a chronic sus- 
ceptibility to regional car pinches, went 
through a similar ordeal in 1950. Then, 
as now, the state had to resort to a 
quota system to distribute cars equit- 
ably. The trouble this time seems to 
stem from a variety of factors: the na- 
tionwide tightness in rolling stock; a 
continuing shortage of cargo space on 
intercoastal ships, which has thrown 
more freight onto rail; heavy movements 
of grain in the Northwest; and, more 
recently, a truck strike that has tied 
up Pacific Coast lines 

Taken together, these factors spel 
a shortage that, in the minds of many 
plywood and hardwood shippers, may 
top even the pinch of 1950—which was 
the longest, roughest on record. Until 
last week's order by the state, the main 
action so far had been a move by the 
Southern Pacific RR, which hauls an 
estimated 90% of the cars from points 
south of Portland. The railroad or 
dered its other divisions te route all 
boxcars in excess of 80% of their needs 
onto the Portland division. 


DENVER—The Maurchisons have 
picked up another chunk of real es- 
tate for what will be their second 
office building here. 

Already owners of a new 23-story 
skyscraper in downtown Denver, John 
D. and Clint W. Murchison, Jr., sons 
of the Texas oilman, plan their second 
on a site 200 yards ioe the present 
building. Gerald Hart, their Denver 
agent, says that nearly 200 tenants had 
to be turned away from their finished 


building, and that decided them on 
another. The two are also owners of 
a $2-million shopping-and-hotel center 
in nearby Boulder 


TALLAHASSEE—The Florida legis- 
lature last week gave a final O.K. to a 
toll road that will run part way in 
Georgia. 

The pike, which was approved by 
Georgia in 1951, will be built by the 
Ocean Highway & Port Authority of 
Fernandina Beach, Fla. Figured to cost 
upward ot $20-million, the road will 
run from 50 miles from Fernandina 
Beach to a point near Brunswick, on 
the Georgia south coast. Under a con 
tract with the Georgia Highway Dept., 
the authority will operate the highway 
for 12 months. After that, the part 
lying within Georgia will be taken over 
by the highway department, along with 
the Georgia part of the bond issue. 


MINNEAPOLIS—One of the first 
regional atomic energy projects has 
been set up here “to evaluate and 
further nuclear developments of inter- 
est to the state and its industries.” 

A joint undertaking by three com 
vanies—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
ator Co., General Mills, Inc., and 
Northern States Power Co.—the proj 
ect will carry the name of the Minne 
sota Nuclear Operations Group. Its 
primary job will be to explore the in 
dustrial potentials of atomic energy and 
to recommend to the member com 
panies of the group how the potentials 
can best be tapped for Minnesota’s and 
their own benefit. There’s no word on 
whether the group will build its own 
reactor, but it's considered likely. 

Originally, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. was to be part of the com 
bine. It backed out for reasons no one 
will discuss. Each of the three com 
panies that did join has been working 
in some branch of the atomic field. 


TOLEDO—The idea of an “ever 
available” factory is being put to the 
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test by a small group of businessmen 
here. 

The group, calling itself Expressway 
Industrial Developers of Toledo, Inc., 
said it would start immediate construc 
tion of a plant in the $100,000 class. 
As soon as it is finished, the group 
hopes to sell the plant or lease it 
and, with the cash, build another gen- 
eral purpose plant. ‘The idea is to 
repeat the same process over and over 
so that at least one new plant is always 
available to industry. 

All of the plants will be built on 
speculation, without prior commit- 
ments from companies. All will be in 
the new 118-acre Expressway Industrial 
Park—which the group thinks will be 
one of the strongest selling points. 


CHICAGO—The Midwest, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago said this 
week, has an edge over the rest of the 
U.S. in the current business boom. 

The bank based its finding on the 
showing of regional indicators—check- 
book spending, construction, nonfarm 
mortgage recordings, and employment 

through the end of May. Taken to- 
gether, the figures put the Midwest 
slightly out in front, it said. Mean- 
while, in Illinois the State Dept. of 
Labor said unemployment was shrink- 
ing at the fastest rate in several years. 
Applications for unemployment com- 
pensation have been on the downturn 
for four straight weeks 


NEW YORK-—Plans for a mam- 
moth building atop the 50-year-old 
Pennsylvania Station (BW—Dec.4'54, 
p27) moved another step forward this 
week. 

In a well-photographed railroad car, 
James M. Symes, president of the Penn- 
svivania RR, and William Zeckendorf, 
president of Webb & Knapp, Inc., signed 
option papers that give the realty com- 
pany a year in which to buy the rights 
to build over the terminal. Zeckendorf 
promptly announced that what he had 
in mind was: 

¢ The world’s largest and costliest 
building, with nearly 7-million sq. ft. 
of floor space and a price tag of $100- 
million. 

¢A permanent world’s fair that 
will be coupled with a merchandise 
mart and buyers’ offices, all to be 
known as the Palace of Progress. 

lo beat the drums for the building 

and to round up tenants—Zeckendort 
said that Webb & Knapp had set up a 
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new subsidiary, Palace of Progress, Inc., 
with showman Billy Rose as its presi- 
dent. Rose and Maj. Gen. William 
S. Donovan, wartime head of the Office 
of Strategic Services, are to spend the 
next 12 months traveling here and 
abroad wooing prospective lease-signers 
for the building. 

The option deal involves no money 
between the railroad and Webb & 
Knapp until and if the realty company 
exercises its rights 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—About 50 
stores were slated to start this week 
on a bus refund plan, in the hope it 
will bring more shoppers into the 
stores, but keep their cars off down- 
town streets. 

Patterned closely after the system 
now being used in Trenton, N. J., the 
plan gives shoppers a free bus fare if 
they spend $2 or more at one of the 
participating stores. The shopper who 
boards a bus or trolley coach asks for 
a refund ticket when he pays his fare. 
Then, if he buys more than the set 
amount at one of the stores, he hands 
in the ticket and gets a bus token back. 
The Delaware Coach Co. is cooperating 
in the plan. 


WASHINGTON—How far private, 
nonprofit clubs can in serving 
food and drink to public groups—and 
thereby compete with hotels and restau- 
rants—may be spelled out here soon. 

The District of Columbia Board of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control has given 
clubs notice that they may be cited for 
license violation if they serve liquor 
to outside public groups. The board 
hasn't laid down any hard and fast 
rules, and a spokesman says it will be 
satisfied as long as the persons served 
are members or bona fide guests. But 
it hasn't said whether a guest is bona 
fide when he pays his own way, directly 
or indirectly, as he would if part of 
the club were rented to, say, a luncheon 
group to which he belonged. 

The American Hotel Assn., which 
treats all this is a matter of national 
concern, is mainly responsible for 
bringing up the issue in Washington. 
Actually, the action is merely part of 
an old, and continuing, campaign to 
channel the wining and dining business 
back to hotels and restaurants. The 
association feels that the quickest way 
to do it is to force a clampdown on 
the drinks that clubs serve to out- 
siders. 





Production machining 
of welded circular 


equipment includes 
vertical and horizontol 
boring mills, vertical 
ond horizontal turret 
lathes, automatic and 
semi-automatic lathes. 














We can also do the 
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The Line for Future Bargaining 


@ Reuther underscores meaning of Ford-UAW con- 
tract as new take-off point for all labor. 


@ Principle of a wage guarantee—or supplemental 
jobless benefits—provides the basic springboard. 


@ But other employers will also meet up with 
“vesting” of pension rights, insurance extensions. 


“There's no question about it. Thic 
is the principle around which future 
collective bargaining will be conducted.” 

I hat's the way Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers and 
of CIO, described the key point in this 
week's Ford Motor Co, contract settle- 
ment, worked out with UAW within 
hours of a strike deadline (page 25). If 
its already potent meaning lor disturbed 
business and industrial management 
needed any amplification, that was im- 
mediately forthcoming, for Reuther 
added 

“. . . This is the historic first step. 
We are charting new avenues here, 
and we are willing to sweat this period 
out to find out what the experience 
teaches us, and, based on the experi- 
ence, we can decide where we are going 
in the future.” 

Does he think this sets a pattern 
in auto and other industries? “I be- 
lieve the GAW is going to be a kind 
of constructive incentive [for economic 
stability) and | think that more and 
more and more it will be applied to a 
broader and broader section of Ameri- 
can industry... . | am not in a posi- 
tion to discuss time schedules or strat- 
egy; those are matters that will evolve.” 

Thus, Reuther has laid on the line 
for industry the biggest labor-manage- 
ment issue in the years immediately 
ahead; the guaranteeing of all or sub- 
stantial part of industrial workers’ 
wages against layoffs. 

+ Cost for Ford—Ford’s acceptance of 
the principle of employer-paid unem- 
ployment compensation supplements 
was only a part of the Ford-UAW agree- 
ment 

Altogether, the “package” cost of 
concessions to the union is estimated 
by UAW to be “in excess of 20¢ an 
hour.” The guarantee plan’s cost is one- 
fourth of the package, or 5¢ an hour. 
Nearly that much more is added to pen- 
sion costs. To give UAW what it calls 
the “highest level of pensions that we 
have ever had.” 

Here is UAW's breakdown of the 
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cost of the important economic factors 
of the new scttlement—an estimate 
Ford hasn't challenged in any way: 


.. 50¢ 
. 45¢ 
. 62¢ 

1.3¢ 

.. 0.2¢ 
. 1.2¢ 

U.S¢ 


19.2¢ 


Guaranteed wage plan 

Pension improvements 
Improvement factor . 

Wage inequities 

24-week vacations .. 
Hospitalization and insurance. . . 
Holiday triple pay 


The auto union claims the pyramid- 
ing effects of the improvement factor 
and other economic te vs on such 
things as shift premium pay, holiday 
pay, and the like, plus the adjustment 
of local union inequities, bring the total 
cost of the package to more than 20¢ 
an hour. 
¢ Uncharted—The size of this “pack- 
age” is highly important in this sea- 
son's bargaining. Steel prospects are 
already being reassessed, and other un- 
ions’ demands and settlement terms 
will be affected. But in the industry's 
executive and labor relations offices, 
most interest is centered in Ford's 

uarantee of income (reaction, page 
29). 

This is natural. 
Ford-UAW agreement follow courses 
carefully charted through the years. 
New things are introduced—a plan for 
vesting pension rights, for instance— 
that will become bargaining issues else- 
where. But the guarantee program is 
something entirely new, what Ford's 
vice-presi¢ent for industrial relations, 
John S. Pugas, calls a plan following 
“an entirely uncharted course.” 


|. How Pay Is Assured 


After announcing the Ford-UAW 
settlement on Monday, Reuther and 
Bugas held a joint press conference in 
the Detroit Leland Hotel. They were 
tired and, after marathon negotiations 
(page 26), looking forward to baths 
and rest. But they were still alert. 
Answers to questions about the com- 


Other — of the 
} 


plex, controversial guarantee program 
showed that. 

¢ Choosing Their Words—Take Reu 
ther, for instance. Mindful of the im- 
portance UAW had given to a guaran- 
teed annual wage in its pre-bargaining 
propaganda barrage, the union leader 
described what UAW had won as a 
form of guaranteed wage and as provid 
ing “the principle upon which we are 
going to build the guaranteed annual 
wage’ in the years ahead. Bugas, just 
as mindful of the storm of econtro- 
versy over GAW, and technically exact 
in his words, carefully kept to the 
description of what Ford had conceded 
as a “supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan.” 

¢ Complicated Simplicity—The outline 
of the Ford plan—so new in concept 
and design that Reuther himself paid 
tribute to the company for its concep- 
tion—is simple, while its mechanics are 
appallingly complicated. It was not 
worked up in a matter of weeks, as a 
Ford answer to UAW demands. Ac- 
cording to Bugas, “a _ tremendous 
amount of work and research and inter- 
nal analysis” over a three-year period 
lies behind the plan first offered last 
week: (BW—Jun.4'55,p25) and accepted 
by the union with slight revisions over 
the past weekend. 

Moreover, according to Bugas, the 
plan was “pulverized” several times and 
put back together in “a great internal 
debate” within Ford. So its simplicity 
and its mechanical complexities have 
sound bases; not much is being left 
to chance. 
¢ Fund—Beginning with the first pay 
period after June |, Ford will put into 
a trust fund 5¢ an hour for each hour 
worked by cach employee. When the 
fund reaches a $55-million level, pay- 
ments into it will be suspended. They 
will be resumed whenever the fund 
drops below $55-million, and continue 
long enough to restore it to that figure. 

One year after the effective date of 
the agreement—if the fund, as expected, 
has passed a specified minimum by 
then—idle Ford employees will begin 
receiving payments from the fund to 
supplement unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits from state funds. A maxi- 
mum is set on the supplementary pay. 
By agreement, no benefits (state or com- 
pany) are due the first week of idle- 
ness. For the next four, state benefits 
will be augmented sufficiently from the 
trust fund to bring the idle worker's 
income up to 65% of his after-tax Ford 
wages. After that, for 22 more weeks 
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to a maximum 26, unemployment com- 
pensation benefits will be supplemented 
only enough to bring the worker's 
income up to 60% of after-tax Ford 
pay. 

* Down to Cases—Here’s an example 
cited by Ford and UAW: Assume a 
Detroit auto worker with a wife and 
one child earns $87.02 a week after 
taxes. He is laid off. After a one-week 
waiting period, with no income from 
state or company, he begins receiving 
unemplovment compensation of $42— 
if Michigan’s law is liberalized, as ex- 
pected. For the first four weeks, Ford's 
trust fund will pay a $14.56 supplement 
to the state benefits, to bring the idle 
worker's income up to $56.56—that’s 
65% of his regular Ford pay after taxes, 
After four weeks, the supplement drops 
to $10.21 a week to bring the income 
up to the lower 60% level or $52.21. 

The payments would be different, 
state by state. For instance, a similar 
auto worker laid off in Buffalo, N. Y., 
cligible for $36 a week state benefits, 
would get $20.56 as a supplement for 
the first four weeks, then $11.95 a week 
for the remainder of the allowable 26- 
week period. 
¢ Credits~That’s the simple part of 
the plan. It assumes that (1) the trust 
fund is at a “maximum funding” level, 
and (2) the employees have built up 
sufficient credits to claim maximum 
benefits from the trust fund. The com- 
plexities of the Ford plan—and its 
built-in safeguards—are in these two 
areas. And UAW'’s current admiration 
for Ford rests largely on the way the 
mechanics of the supplement plan have 
been fitted together, so that both com- 
pany and union believe it will assure 
a smooth-running operation. 

Under the plan, Ford employees with 
at least one year's seniority will accumu- 
late “credit units” on this basis: For 
each 32-hout week worked between 
June 1, 1955, and May 31, 1957, a 
one-fourth credit; beginning June 1, 
1957, for every 32-hour week, a one-half 
credit. 

In the event of a layoff, an em- 
ployee surrenders “credit units” for 
cach week of supplemented uncmploy- 
ment compensation. Once he exhausts 
his credits, he is entitled to no more 
pay from the Ford trust fund. 
¢ Varistions—The number of credits 
surrendered for a week's supplementary 
unemployment varies according to the 
percentage of the $55-million actually 
in the trust fund at a given time, and 
according to the seniority of the em- 
ployee. 

Once the fund is 85% or more of 
the maximum, all employees—regard- 
less of seniority—give up one credit for 
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“. . . pension plan has in it the things other employers 
must bargain on in the year or so ahead. . .” 


cach week of supplementary income. 
Not until the fund passes 4% (and, 
m any case, not until a year is up), can 
any payments at all be made, regard- 
less of accumulated credits. If fund re- 
serves are 4% to 12% of the maximum 
555-million, laid-off employees must 
give up credit units on this basis: 

Under 5 + aa seniority, 10 units per 

week; 5 to 10 years, 5 units; 10 to Ts, 
3.33 units; 15-20, 2.5 units; 20-25, 2 
units; and over 25 years, 1.67 units. 
. There are two reasons 
for this: (1) to protect the reserves 
while they are building up, and (2) 
to guard the interests ‘of high-seniority 
employees by imposing limits on the 
right of low-seniority le to collect 
supplements and thus deplete the fund 
before senior employees present their 
claims. 

The maximum that any employee 
can collect, as a supplement, is $25 a 
week, a protective limit on the Ford 
fund liability im states where supple- 
mentary pay from the employer fund 
might make an idle employee ineligible 
for state benefits. The minimum sup- 
plement is $2 a week. 

As a further safeguard for Ford's 

high-seniority, auto plant employees, 
the trust fund is in reality a double 
one: One fund covers defense workers, 
more susceptible to layoffs, and an- 
other covers auto workers. Heavy de- 
fense layoffs will, therefore, not affect 
the fund rights of other Ford workers. 
* Conditions—The Ford plan is con- 
ditioned on (1) rulings in states in 
which Ford has two-thirds of its em- 
ployees that simultaneous payments of 
fund benefits will neither reduce nor 
eliminate state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits; and (2) rulings that 
the company contributions will be al- 
lowable as federal income tax deduc- 
tions, and that the supplementary pay 
will be excluded in computations neces- 
sary under the federal wage-hour law. 
No difficulties are anticipated by com 
pany or unions over any of these 
provisos. 
* Union Changes—In major respects, 
this plan is entirely Ford's, The union 
went through the motions of tearing it 
apart and putting it back apthet 
opin, attacking its limit of 26 weeks 
of supplementary pay in a year and the 
amount of benefits, In the end, it ac- 
cepted the plan essentially as it was 
introduced, with two interesting ex- 
ceptions: 

* UAW knocked out a provision 
for adjusting to “local community 
average wages” in computing the per- 
centage of after-tax pay to be provided 
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FORD CONTRACT starts on p. 152 


after the first four weeks of payments. 
Ford proposed the adjustment use 
its wages are ly hi than 
community lve, 30 ort ga 
are slow secking other employ t. 
¢ And it eliminated a stepped-up 
schedule of company contributions to 
the fund, from 5¢ per hour worked 
between June 1, 1955 and June 1, 1956, 
to 6¢ an hour for the next year, and 
7¢ per hour beginning June 1, 1957. 
Ordinarily, a union fights for more 
money for its welfare programs, not 
less. But UAW figured Ford was too 
conservative in its approach; union 
economists were convinced the fund 
could be built up to the $55-million 
level, and maintained there on the 
basis of planned payments and the 26- 
week duration, at a flat 5¢ per hour 
rate. So it bargained out the s p 
in Ford fund contributions. y? 
Reuther explained it simply. The union 
wanted the additional money spent 
elsewhere, to provide other bende 
¢ Trade—Added to the guararteed in- 
come plan, these make the Ford agree- 
ment—in the eves of the union—“a 
very good trade,” as Reuther told re- 
porters at the press conference. Bugas 
added, “I feel that we made a good 
trade, too.” 


ll. Pensions, Plus 


In introducing the “plus” 
the agreement just reached wit 
Reuther told reporters: 

“It is the largest economic package 
that we ever negotiated. It is in ex- 
cess of 20¢ an hour. It provides for 
wage increases of from 6¢ and hour 
to 16¢ and 17¢ an hour. It provides 
for the highest level of pensions that 
we have ever had. A 30-year worker 
with his Social Security and his wife's 
benefits will get more than $230 a 
month, and a worker with 35 years’ 
work will get more than $240 a month. 
It provides for better hospitalization 
and medical care, greater insurance 
coverage .. . and many other things . . . 
too numerous too list.” 

To most employers, two things 
stood out in the formal reports of the 
settlement terms: wage provisions, and 
added welfare benefits. 
© Wages—There was no  across-the- 
board increase, although UAW 
initially ded a “catch-up” raise. 
Instead, the agreement calls for annual 
raises to the annual improve- 
ment factor (set at 24% of base pay or 
6¢ an hour, whichever is greater), and 
continued cost-of-living adjustments on 
a new basis of 1¢ change in the c-of-1 


rts of 
Ford, 


bonus for each 0.6-point change in the 
government's monthly c-of-l index. By 
getting the improvement factor on a 
new percentage basis (it has been a 
straight 5¢ a year) UAW achieved its 
goal of compounding annual improve- 
ment-factor pay increases (BW —Apr.16- 
"55,pl6l). This will mean a total of 
18¢ to 25¢ im base pay increases dur- 
ing the three years of the contract. 

Skilled workers, mostly tool-and-die 
men, did get wage increases, ranging up- 
ward from 8¢ an hour, in addition to 
improvement-factor raises. These in- 
creases gave Reuther grounds for 
claiming “wage increases of from 6¢ to 
17¢ at ur’ —but they weren't enough 
to satisfy the skilled men. These had 
demanded 30¢ increases, and criticized 
the settlement as inadequate. Some 
10,000 stayed away from work at the 
Rouge and other Ford plants. UAW 
asked Ford for an additional 5¢ raise for 
the group, but the contract was signed 
Wednesday afternoon without an addi- 
tional amount. Skilled workers began 
drifting back to jobs aayway. 
¢ Fringes—In addition to its recogni- 
tion of company responsibility for sus- 
taining a workers income when 
unemp jloyed, Ford has—according to 
UAW —further recognized its responsi- 
bilities through pension and other 
social-welfare concessions. 

A liberalized pension plan is prob- 
ably the most important of these. 
That's because it has in it the things 
other employers must bargain on in the 
year or so ahead. 
¢ “Vesting” —Since industrial pensions 
got well established, unions have been 
demanding that employers give workers 
a vested right in their “earned” retire- 
ment pay, even if they leave the com- 
pany’s employ. The Ford plan for the 
first time gives auto workers such a 
right. 

Under it, any employee leaving ac- 
tive employment at Ford at or after 
age 40 with at least 10 years of service 
“will be eligible for a monthly deferred 
vesting benefit, payable at age 65, of 
$2.25 for each year of credited service 
accrued after age 30.” 

The $2.25 basis is an important 
liberalization of the pension program, 
and an increase from the $2 per year 
of service that Ford first proposed. It 
meets an amount reportedly offered 
earlier in General Motors negotiations 
with UAW. The Ford increase will 
benefit those already retired, as well as 
future pensioners. 

Ford also liberalized its pension pro- 
gram in other ways. It eliminated a 
past maximum of 30 years over which 

sion credits could be accumulated; 

AW had insisted on this, ee 
that workers should be allowed to buil 
pension credits for as long as actively 
employed by Ford. The company also 
increased the benefits payable to those 
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forced to retire early because of dis- 
ability. 

In the future, a worker may elect 
to retire with a slightly reduced pension 
at any time after 10 years of service 
(formerly, early retirement required 30 
vears’ service) and without company 
consent (another past requirement). 
¢ More Insurance—The new agreement 
provides covered employees with “seven 
specific improvements” ‘n insurance. 
Che most significant, according to the 
company-union statement, is the “inclu- 
sion for the first time of employees’ 
wives and dependent children in the 
in-hospital medical benefits.” 

Most of the “improvements” are 

technical ones. The company will pay 
additional cost. 
* But No Stock—Other benefits granted 
were routine. On most, Ford and 
UAW negotiators were in substantial 
agreement from the start (BW—Jun.4 
'55,p132-133). However, a number of 
original Ford proposals went out the 
window in the last week. 

For instance, Ford's stock- ‘purchase 
offer or “partnership in pa 0 plan” 
doesn’t appear in the new labor agree- 
ment. Practically a carbon copy of a 
plan General Motors had first offered 
the union, it surprised UAW leaders 
wnd, because it showed cooperation of 
a sort with GM, alarmed and angered 
them. 

The stock plan may not be entirely 
dead. Reuther commented, offhand, 
that “as a demonstration of its willing. 
ness to cooperate . . . UAW has agreed 
to give [Ford] a letter that will enable 
the company to handle the stock prob- 
lem as they see fit.” 

* Casualties—Other casualties of late 
bargaining included Ford's severance 
allowance offer and its proposal for 
loans to employees. As in the case of 
the stock-purchase plan, the wonder in 
Detroit now is not that they do not 
appear in the contract as it stands, but 
that they were offered in the first place 
at a time when Ford had its similar- 
priced mat a ae compensation 
supplement plan ready. 

Another Ford proposal, a five-year 
contract, went by the board. Instead, 
company and union signed for a cam- 
promise three years—according to Bugas, 
“not as long as we would like to have 
had it, but... ample time to test our 
plan—the supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan—which we are going to do,” 

The three-year term (UAW had pro- 
posed one year but been willing to sign 
for two) didn’t please many in UA 
particularly in the big Ford Rouge 
local. Some opposition developed fast. 
It died down quickly, perhaps on as- 
surances of leaders that under UAW'’s 
successfully advanced “living docu- 
ment” doctrine the present contract can 
he reopened—possibly, say, to reduce 
the work week if employment drops. 
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In 1954, eee duit cate a tere: 
Drillers cut 218,896,000 feet to go through 


sew th tees ett omilana aden meno tLee 
feet, reached by a California well in 1953, still stands. 





ee ce Oe er eh eek. eos 
extent upon the properties of used. 
specialized “muds” are pum See ae tien, wa o> 
bit, and up again to the surface, to cool the spinning bit and 
flush out chips and cuttings. A barrel of “mud” costs about $20 
and the annual bill for muds runs to $90 million, so salvage is 
important. Tolhurst Centrifugals Division of A. M. and M. has 
developed a continuous centrifuging machine for the fast, effi- 
cient reclamation of these “muds.” 





The petroleum industry has in the United States a gross 
investment of over $47 billion. It is the third largest industry in 
the U. S. in terms of assets. 





In the production of gasoline, meee See 
carbons are sometimes heated to temperatures as high as 950°F, 
so that they decompose or “crack” into smaller molecular frag- 
ments. The gas is then cooled down to atmospheric temperatures 
by means of cooling towers, which are equipped with fans as big 
as 12 feet in diameter. Many of these fans are built by De 
Bothezat Fans Division of A. M. and M. 





Every day some 325 million gallons of gasoline, fuel oil, 
kerosene, lubricating oils and other petroleum products are 
delivered to American consumers. In the varied and complex 
processes required for their manufacture, liquid-solids separa- 
tion by filtration is an essential step. When this is a batch 
operation, the filters made by Niagara Filters Division of A. M. 
and M. frequently play an important role, 
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American Machine and Metals, Inc. comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an unportant market in the petroleum 
industry. Each manufactures a line of related products; some 
have been serving industry for more than a century. All divisions 
benefit materially from the interchange of ideas, experience, 
know-how and facilities of the entire group. This of opera- 
tion has proved remarkably advantageous, not to the com- 
pany but also to the customers of all divisions. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker Cor- 
poration has declared a 
quarterly dividend of fif- 
teen (15¢) cents per share 
payable June 15, 1955 to 
the stockholders of record 
June 1, 1955. 


Signed. 
R. L. BISCHOFF 
Secretory and Treosurer 


(FARNEY & TRECKF| 
MILWAUKEE KER 


MACHine roOLS 








Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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yes, that is the calibre of the person- 
nel available to your organization 
through BUSINESS WEEK'S classi- 
fied advertising section. See page 
182 of this issue. 
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Talks Begin... 


...in steel, where USW 
asks big raise, like Ford's 
“20¢" ...in shipping, where 
NMU seeks GAW plan. 


The United Steelworkers (CIO) 
opened wage negotiations with major 
steel producers in Pittsburgh this week, 
with its sights on a cash settlement that 
could equal the “package” terms of the 
Ford Motor Co. contract. 

According to Walter Reuther—and 
not denied by Ford—the UAW “sharp 
pencil boys” have computed the value 
of the Ford concessions at 20¢ an hour 
or more—the “largest economic package 
that we have ever negotiated.” When 
this was announced during a USW 
negotiating committee conference in 
Pittsburgh on Monday, it was hailed 
jubilantly Committeemen said it 
would do three things: 

¢ Set a goal to be sought in bar- 
gaining with 96 basic stecl and iron 
ore producers employing 600,000 USW 
unionists 

¢ Greatly strengthen the union's 
arguments at negotiating tables. 

¢ Open the way, in 1956, to a 
guaranteed wage for steelworkers. 

Increased militance was quickly evi- 
dent in the committee after the auto 
terms were announced, For a time, it 
appeared likely to push USW demands 
up higher—from an unspecified “sub 
stantial” figure reported to be in a 16¢ 
to 20¢ an hour range. David J. Me- 
Donald, president of the steel union, 
found it necessary to caution against 
“unreasonable” demands this year, 
warning that the “major goals” of 1956 
must be kept in mind 
* Stubbornness—While the size of the 
Ford settlement might not push up the 
USW demand, it will be reflected in 
the stubbornness of union bargaining 
Several weeks ago, 124¢ was widely men- 
tioned as the probable settlement price 
in steel this year (BW—May21'55, 
pl64). Now, with the Ford terms in 
the headlines, the figure is being re- 
vised upward. USW is talking of 
settling only at or near UAW’s 20¢ 
figure. Steel management, which had 
hoped to get by with a raise of $1 a 
day or less this vear, isn’t as confident 
that it will, 

Opening negotiations this week were 
in general, formal terms. USW stressed 
the industry's improved economic con- 
dition since the 1954 settlement as 
justification for raises, making the most 
of jammed mill order books. Meet- 
ing first with U.S. Steel, the union 
opened separate contract talks later in 
the week with Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Republic Stecl Corp., and other leading 
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producers in the industry's first simul- 
taneous wage negotiations 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast ship owners 
entered contract talks with the Na- 
tional Maritime Union (CIO) this mid- 
week. The really hot issue is an NMU 
demand for employer supplements to 
unemployment compensation. 

With the expiration of contracts 
just a week away as negotiations began, 
NMU warned that an “interruption” 
of shipping is ahead unless new pacts 
ire signed by June 15 

NMU and a Committee for the 
Companies and Agents, Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, exchanged demands in 
mid-May. Talks were recessed imme 
diately, with a sharp split between 

ompany cost-cutting proposals and 
union demands, which companies com 
lamed would further increase the 
high cost of ship operation.” Reduc 
tions were needed, shippers insisted, 
if the “sad shrinkage of the American 
merchant marine” was to be arrested 
page 96) 

Ihe employers primarily seek to 
climinate “obsolete and conflicting 
pe nalty payments” from ship contracts 
According to the companies, these pro- 
visions, granted when a 56-hour week 
vas in effect, now lead to pyramiding 
of costs—double overtime in many in 
tances where overtime is now payabl 
md overtime for many normal duties 
during regular working hours. Such 
outmoded” penalty provisions add to 
the burden of shippers “forced to beat 
the high cost of the 40-hour week,” 
cmployers contend 

NMU’s No. 1 demand—first ad 
vanced in February (BW—Feb.12’'55, 
pl42)—is for an industrywide “unem 

loyment security’ fund. This would 
ost shippers 25¢ to $1 per crew mem 
her per day, an estimated $1.8-million 
to $7.2-million vearly. The fund would 
provide benefits for “legitimately un 
mployed” seamen (1) who are ineli 
gible for benefits under many stat 
laws, or (2) who have exhausted bene 
fits in states where seamen can claim 
unemployment compensation 

NMU also wants wage increases, the 
extension of pension and welfare plans, 

nd other contract revisions 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Rejecting a merger with AFL-CIO, Guy 
I Brown, president of the $0,000 
member Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, told a regional BLE meeting 
Those who favor this merger because 
it will add to the power and strength of 
unionism are kidding themselves 
Government restriction will follow such 
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Wonderful things happen _ 
to your office ae 


when you buy 


STEELCASE 


See the extra working room you get, using the same amount of 
floor space. Enjoy the inspiring beauty of furniture Sunshine 
Styled in nature’s most pleasing colors. Reap the doilars and 
“sense” benefits of a happier, more enthusiastic, more alert office 
force. Forget future office furniture costs, for with Steelcase, your 
first cost is your only cost. Sunshine Styled for beauty . . . space 
engineered for efficiency . . . Steelcase has been first choice of the 
very fine companies of America for over forty years. 


FREE... “Sunshine Styling” . . . the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture brochure ever created. Please re- 
quest it on your letterhead, addressed to Department A, or 














Don't overlook MATERIALS HANDLING i 





Ohio foundry cuts costs and eliminates delays with 
Tewmotor Fork Lift Truck equipped with scoop accessory. 


with Towmoror... ONE MAN 
does the work of a CREW 


Stiff competition demands that every cost leak be plugged. 
Mass Handling materials faster with Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks reduces product damage, eliminates production de- 
lays, speeds all operations in receiving, processing, assembly, 
storage and shipping. If you're looking for “hidden costs’ 
ask your Towmotor Representative to help you re-appraise 
your handling operations, or write TowMOTOR CORPORATION, 
Div. 206, 1226 E. 152md St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 











TOWMOT 


Tae ONE MAN -GAWN 





OR 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS Since 1919 
Manvtactured Only by T tor Corperation——The Pleneer Moker of Fork Lift Trucks 





158 





a gigantic organization as surely as | 
am standing before you tonight.” 
Amalgamation is favored by the 215, 
000-member Brotherhood of Railsoad 
Trainmen, which last week authorized 
its president, W. P. Kennedy, to 
“explore” merger terms. The 90,000 
member Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen also is consider 
ing joining the new labor federation 

. 
Leather workers in New England who 
split away from the former leftwing 
Fur & Leather Workers (subsequenth 
merged into AFL's Amaigamated Meat 
Cutters) have voted to be represented 
by their own, new CIO union. The 
vote (2,169 to 566) gives CIO 60 
plants, the Meat Cutters (AFL) juris 
diction in three involved in the “‘seces- 
sion” last vear 

+ 
Plantation workers in Hawaii's highly 
mechanized sugar industry lost their 
court fight for federal wage-hour cover 
age~and $5.1-million in back overtime 
-in the U.S. Supreme Court. But the 
workers won't go completely unpaid 
The dav before the decision, companies, 
worried over what they would owe if 
the court ruled against them, settled 
the back claims for $355,000—or 5¢ on 
the dollar. The next day they explained 
ruefully that their “best business judg 
ment” prompted acceptance of a union 
offered settlement 

. 
A $1 minimum wage, an increase from 
the present 75¢ an hour, was endorsed 
this week by the Senate Labor Com 
mittee, which rejected an Administra 
tion 90¢ proposal and a labor-backed 
bid for a $1.25 minimum, The Senate 
group postponed, at least until fall, pro 
posals to extend coverage of the present 
law. The 90¢ figure isn’t dead. Some 
senators say they'll defend it, and op 
pose a hike to $1, when legislation 
reaches the Senate floor, and the House 
Labor committee is now studying a bill 
that would sect the minimum at the 
lower, 90¢ figure 

. 
Troubles aren't over for the Communi 
cations Workers of America (CIO) in 
the South, despite the end of its long 
strike against the Southern Bell Tele 
shone & Telegraph Co. Southern Bell 
~ filed suit for $5-million damages 
against CWA, accusing the union of 
“a pattern of violence” im nine. states 
during the 72-day walkout 

. 
Coffee at $1.50 a cup is the counter 
weapon being used by a diner owner 
against Local 164, Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees (AFL) in New York. Mem 
bers of the union, seeking to organize 
waiters and dishwashers, jammed the 
60-seat diner at rush hours and ordered 
only coffee. In retaliation, the owner 
upped the minimum check to $1.50 
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a What does AFIA mean 


~ to your business abroad? 


It means that your business, wherever it which you operate. 
may be, is protected with the soundest 6 » world-wide network of more than 
insurance that money can buy. And here 500 offices and agencies provides un- 
is why: excelled service and prompt settle- 


Through AFIA ... ment of claims. 


e your policies are written by experts e the strength and integrity of 24 of 
who know how to provide proper and America’s oldest and strongest capital 
adequate insurance—fire, marine, and stock insurance companies stand 
casualty—to meet the needs of your firmly behind your protection. 


business in foreign lands. 
Ask your insurance agent or 


broker to take your foreign 


@ your protection conforms to the laws 
and regulations of the country in insurance problems to AFIA. 





AFIA 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Serect, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE . . » « « » 9B Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Sereet, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


TO AMERICAN BUSINESS... 


Thanks for Taming a Wild Horse 


This is a message of appreciation to Amer- 
ican industry. The occasion for the message 
is the completion of our eighth annual McGraw- 
Hil! Survey of Business’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment. 

To a considerable degree, our apprecia- 
tion is personal. It goes to the companies 
whose cooperation made our survey pos- 
sible. Twice as many companies as in any 
previous McGraw-Hill annual survey carefully 
answered our questions about their plans to in- 
vest in new producing facilities. They gave a 
great deal of expensive time to the job. The co- 
operation of these companies, which employ 
nearly eight million workers, put the results of 
our survey on the firmest footing, in terms of 
coverage, it has ever had. For this cooperation 
we are most grateful. 

But our appreciation is much more than 
personal, It extends in even greater de- 
gree to the kind of planning of investment 
in new plants and equipment which our 
survey revealed. The nature of this plan- 





A full report of the results of the eighth annual 
McGraw-Hill Survey of Business’ Plans for New Plants 
ond Equipment will be sent to anyone requesting it 
from the Department of Economics, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 





ning holds out promise that American in- 
dustry is on the way toward bringing under 
control what historically has been one of 
the most upsetting forces in the American 
economy—the violent fluctuations in busi- 
ness capital investment. Progress in ironing 
out these fluctuations gives occasion for public 
gratitude. 


Very Good Business News 


The part of our surveys that attracts the wid- 
est interest is the news they give about imme- 
diate business prospects. And this year the news 
is very good, The survey results indicate that 
American business as a whole plans to invest 

29.5 billion in new plants and equipment this 
year. That is 5% more than was invested last 
year, and a new high for any year. 

Plans for the years 1956-1958 are also re- 
markably encouraging in terms of the amount 
of investment in prospect. American business 
reports that it is already planning to spend with- 
in 3% as much for new plants and equipment 
in 1956 as in 1955. In the past, the expenditures 
planned for future years have always been 
sharply lower than those planned for the cur- 
rent year. This is understandable enough. It is 
sometimes impossible to anticipate all the ex- 
penditures that will be necessary a year or more 
hence. Thus the fact that plans are already made 





to spend almost as much in 1956 as this year is 
very good news about business prospects. The 
level of investment now planned for the years 
1957 and 1958 is also remarkably high — far 
higher than ever reported for years that far 
ahead in previous McGraw-Hill surveys. 


Taking the Long View 


The fact that these plans exist is of im- 
mense constructive significance. It clearly 
indicates that more and more, and now 
in dramatic degree, American business is 
taking the long view in making its plans 
for capital investment. It is developing a pro- 
gram which, if successfully carried out, will go 
far toward eliminating the habitual, destructive 
surging and sagging of what is in effect the 
central power house of our economic system — 
capital investment by business. Upon the level 
of this investment depends not only the general 
state of our prosperity but our progress in rais- 
ing the American standard of living with new 
products and new and better industrial proc- 
esses. 

Seven years ago, when we first asked industry 
to estimate its capital spending beyond the cur- 
rent year, only a small minority of companies 
could give us any estimates at all. This year, 
87% of the cooperating companies—and it was 
a far larger number of companies—could com- 
ply with our request for estimates for the years 
1956-1958. 


it Pays to Bet on Growth 


A number of developments help explain the 
increase in long-range planning of capital in- 
vestment. One is the increasing technical com- 
plexity of American industry. It often’ takes 
longer, in this complicated age, to work out a 
successful installation of new plants and equip- 
ment. Another reason for long-range planning 
is American business management’s increasing 
conviction that it pays to bet on the demon- 
strated capacity of the American economy to 
grow over the long pull. With this goes a cor- 
responding determination not to let short-term 
business fluctuations upset individual company 


plans for growth through addition of new plants 
and equipment. An additional factor, and one 
of great and increasing importance, is the sense 
of public responsibility on the part of American 
business leaders who want to help prevent de- 
structive swings in the levels of new investment. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that there is still nothing automatic about 
the carrying out of these long-range plans 
for business spending. Actual expenditures 
are still governed in major degree by the gen- 
eral health of our economy. This is fully at- 
tested by the fact that the current business 
recovery has led to a substantial upward revi- 
sion of the investment plans reported to us last 
fall when we made a preliminary check of plans 
for 1955. Either private economic excesses or a 
reversal of the recent improvements in federal 
tax policy could gravely upset realization of 
present plans. Fortunately, neither of these pos- 
sibilities seems to be an immediate threat. 

The very fact, however, that American 
business management has made these 
plens and will do its utmost to carry them 
out is a development of tremendous con- 
structive importance for the American 
economy. It means that major efforts are 
being made to tame what historically has 
been an economic wild horse—the process 
of capital investment by business. Both for 
doing it, aud for telling us about it in our 
annual surveys, we extend to American in- 
dustry our sincere thanks. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economies to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

















Large Says 
KLIXON Protectors Mean 
Fewer Service Calls 


CHICAGO, ILL. } loving We vee 

of lev Wolfson vompens. ope 

of Klien Apoliance 2. he ¢ 
ixo0 motors to t 

user He declares — 


‘Appliances with Klixon protected motor 

mane fewer ice ef more 
a more somes 8 a ances 
manufactured tad sold ~ 
important aot only to oy pod 
bur also to the manufacturer a 
ant of all, co the user 


The KLIXON Provector, illustraced, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. Ia 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil Cusnere, 
washing mockiass, St _ ieee, hoop mone 


oe If you coats 


increased customer- oreter 
ence, ed service in 
and minimized repairs a 
replacements, it wi 
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meet with KLIXON 
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story of the Spencer 
METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
2606 Forest Street 
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Why did DU PONT build 


9 PLANTS 


in TENNESSEE? 


Tennessee offers many advantages +o 
industry. In fact, the industrial climate 
in Tennessee is so favorable that Du- 
Pont, Quaker Oats, U. 5S. Rubber, Yale 
and Towne and many other companies 
have located more than one branch 
plant in Tennessee 
We've prepared a big, 28-page book 
showing the advantages that attracted 
these and other industries to Tennessee. 
It covers plant sites, labor, raw ma- 
terials, fuel and power, transportation, 
and lists 250 towns that welcome new 
industry. Write for your copy today. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Tennessee Industrial 
& Agricultural 
Development Commission 
4-30 Cordell Hull Building 
. Tennessee 
Please send “Basic Data” booklet 
AME 
riRM MAME 
nooeess 
crry & Sieve 
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1955's Bull 


Market 


Shoots for a New High 


~ 


a S|! ee 


4 


Ford Deal Gives the Shove 


This week may well have been a 
time of decision for the 1949-1955 bull 
market. Like an arm-weary fighter in 
the late rounds, the industrial average 
had iabbed aimlessly at its former highs 
over the past month and a half. On 
Monday the Ford settlement with 
UAW was announced. The result was 
a strong, straight stab over the 490 
mark for the first time in the history 
of the Standard & Poor's daily average 
of 50 industrials. The rails just missed 
a new 25-year high by an eyelash. 

Wall Streeters have been uneasily 
watching the peregrinations of the mar- 
ket over the past five months. “What 
this market needs,” they opined, “is 
some sort of catalyst to move it one 
way or the other.’ The catalyst is here, 
they feel, with the successful culmina 
tion of bargaining on the most im- 
portant economic issue of the year, the 
guaranteed annual wage (Appropri- 
ately enough, the settlement with Ford 
came on the eve of the bull market's 
sixth birthday—on June 13, 1949, the 
50 industrials stood at their postwar 
low of 131.8. From there the average 
sushed off into an upward drive that 
- more than tripled that figure with 


only one reaction of anything like major 
— a 15% drop in January- 
September, 1953—to jar its ascent.) 

¢ Summer Rally—At the moment, with 
the impetus of the Ford settlement, all 
signs seem to point upward. For one 
thing, along about this time, or a little 
later, a phenomenon known as the 
summer rally generally starts the aver 
ages nudging up. In nearly three out 
of every four summers since 1896, the 
industrial and rail averages have gone 
up, so the odds, even if nothing else 
enters the picture, favor an uptrend 
over the next couple of months. 

The thing that heartens the bulls 
most, however, is that there are factors 
other than seasonal trends that should 
exert upward pressures on the market: 

¢ Perhaps most important, and 
hardest to pinpoint in terms of near- 
future moves, is the inflationary impli- 
cation of the Ford settiement. The Ford 
package is billed as better than 20¢ 
more per hour for each Ford worker, 
but much of this is in indirect benefits 
rather than direct wage disbursements 
The steelworkers are currently bargain- 
ing for direct wage hikes, and if they 
got anything approaching an additional 
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20¢ an hour, experts say this would 
mean at least a $5-a-ton boost in steel 
prices. These first signs of incipient in- 
flation could well put further upward 
pressure on the stock market, the tradi- 
tional haven for the hedge-against-infla- 
tron mvestor. 

¢ Earnings will probabiy continue 
their record pace throughout the year. 
Standard & Poor's Outlook figures that 
earnings on the 50 industrials index 
will be $34.25 per share, up 19% from 
1954 and a new record. 

¢ As a consequence cf peak earn- 
ing dividends should increase appreci- 
ably over the year, and S&P’s expects a 
50% payout on its industrial average 
of $17.50 by the end of the year. 
¢ Will Cars Sell?—There are still some 


worrisome elements in the market pic- 
ture despite the feeling that the ice has 
been broken and an upward move is 
under way. Wall Streeters generally feel 
that General Motors will follow the 
Ford pattern, and, while this may be 
bullish on the day of announcement, 
it means the auto companies have to 
prove they can sell all the cars they've 
been producing this summer. 

There is also the problem of credit. 
The Federal Reserve has kept a close 
watch on the market, and despite the 
fact that much of the speculative froth 
has apparently been blown off by the 
recent margin hikes, the Fed could 
take further action to dampen exuber- 


ance if it thought the market was mov 


ing too fast or too giddily. 





INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS: 
Their Growing Importance in the Stock Market as... 


(1) ....STOCKHOLDERS.... 


Estimated Equity Holdings of Institutions 
(Yearend Market Valve in Millions of Dollors) 


TYPE OF HOLDER 


Life insurance companies . 

Fire, casvelty insurance companies ... 
Cpen-end investment trusts 

Closed-end investment trusts 

Mutuel savings banks . 
Bank-administered personal trust funds 
Pension funds (noni ed) 

College endowment funds 

F ations, religious, charitable Org. 








1949 


$1,718 
2,965 


20,000 


2,900 ’ 


1952 
$2,446 
4,366 
3,700 
1,090 


$2,573 
4,503 


1954 


$3,400* 
6,460 
3,900 5,840 
1,030 1,450 
431 620 
26,700 37,800 
2,000 3,100 
1,750 2,500 
3,600 5,100 


25,900 
1,700 
1,650 





$32,300 $44,588 $46,485 $66,270 


Dota, New York Stock Exchange estimotes. *This estimate may be a bit on the high side. According to the 
institute of Life insuronce, life company heidings of U.S. commons ond preferreds totaled $2,766-million on 


Mor, 31, 1955. 


(2) ... BUYERS OF PREFERREDS... 


Net Purchases of Preferred Stocks 


(in Millions of Dollars) 


TYPE OF BUYER 


Life insurance companies 
Other insurance companies . 
Open-end investment trusts 
Corporate pension funds 
Personal trust funds 


Tee oh wane étans oo xk eee 


Date: Securities & Exchange Commission estimates. 


1952 1954 
$50 $140 
70 - 
20 20 
50 50 
100 100 


$290 $310 





(3).... BUYERS OF COMMONS.... 


Net Purchases of Common Stock 
(in Millions of Dollars} 


TYPE OF BUYER 
Life i 








Dota: Securities & Exchonge C 
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1952 1953 1954 


$40 $20 $130 
210 130 140 

80 100 140 
470 340 360 
350 380 450 
200 200 200 

50 50 60 


$900 $1,400 $1,220 “1,520 








mae-eveR! 


A TRANSATLANTIC 


CARGO-ONLY 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE 


Your new shipping route from U.S.A. 
and Canada to key Buropean cities 

. speedy, dependable, efficient. Air- 
work Atlantic, 4 team of cargo spe- 
cialists, assure you firm cargo book- 
ings in advance, faster handling, 
smoother processing . . . on-time de- 
liveries. Bulk cargo up to 12 tons... 
no passengers, no preferences. Find 
out about Airwork’s Cargo Cowrier 
Service... exclusive! Time-saving, 
money-saving! 

AIRWORK ATLANTIC 

is the transationtic all-cargo service pro- 
vided by Britain's leading independent air 
carrier, |.A.1.A. member, Airwork, founded 
1928, is world’s largest organization of its 
kind . . . In cooperation with BOAC com 
bines aviation knowledge with interno 
tional shipping experience of FURNESS 
WITHY and BLUE STAR lines, 


WEW YORK + MONTREAL * GANDER - KEFLAVIK 
SHANNON - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER + LONDON 
DUSSELDORF + FRANKFURT - ZURICH 
BASEL * MILAN* 


with connections to all principal cities 
“subject Government approva 
For further information, descriptive folder, 
bookings 
Call your Forwarding Agent or 


nollie 


ATLANTIC 


75 West Street, New York6,N.Y. 014-6910 
315 St. Secrament Street, Montreal, Conada 
Marquette 1223 
“Airwork Works Por You" 








Move more with a | Wall St Talks... 


i . . . about interest rates 
bs ..» fine dividends in May... 


rail earnings . . . questions 
the public asks. 





Another shade of tightness in interest 
rates could be in the cards. Some Street- 
ers expect the New York banks: quite 
soon to raise their prime rate on basi. 
ness loans, from 3% to 34% cr 34%. 
Others, however, look for the Fed to 
case the situation, perhaps by reducing 
the reserve requirements. The Treas 
ury has $5-billion worth of financing 
scheduled for next month. Last week 
the Fed bought $90-million worth of 
government securities in the open mar- 
ket, thereby boosting member bank 
reserves for the first time since the 
May financing 


Bigger loads, faster cycles May was a merry month for divi- 


What you put in the bucket depends on your business, of course—ore, dends. Not since 195] have as many 
coal, salt, sand, fertilizer, etc. This picture shows a heaping load of clay on as 48 corporations boosted their regular 
the way to the hopper. But one thing is certain: you'll move more with a dividend rates, as they did last month. 
MICHIGAN’. Powerful, low-level bucket action enables a MICHIGAN And not since 1953 have so few (15 
operator to get a heaping bucket every pass; and the MICHIGAN power- companies) omitted or sliced dividends. 
shift transmission enables him to change direction and speeds simply by 3 , 
pushing a lever on the steering column . . . no clutch pedal. A demonstration Rail commons are the darlings of 


is yours without obligation. Write us. Wall Street these days. Last year was 
disappointing for the roads, but 1955 


seems to be headed for the second-best 
postwar carnings—with profits possibly 
25% above last year. Standard & Poor's 
Corp., for example, predicts that Atchi- 
son may earn $14.50 a share, compared 
with $12.35 last vear; Southern Pacific, 
$6.75 vs. $5.38; New York Central, 
$7 vs. $1.42; the Pennsy, $3 vs. $1.41. 


There’s still room to educate the 
public on investment matters. This is 
the conclusion of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane after reviewing the re- 
sults of its recent How to Invest show 
(BW—Jun.4'55,p114). Nearly 100,000 
attended the show, and something like 
25,000 asked for help or advice on in- 
vestment and other financial matters 
And, says Merrill Lynch, many of the 


Air Control tor speed, precision questions were of the kindergarten 


variety: “What's a quarterly dividend?” 
Here's speed and precision . .. watch this MICHIGAN® 15-ton truck- | “What's the difference between bonds 
crane unload zinc pigs. A fast hoist, smooth swing; and the operator sets and stocks?” “What are preferred 
the load down lightily—on a dime. Air-power control of clutches is the stocks?” 

secret; the operator has a perfect ‘‘feel’’ of the load, and he produces more 
work with leas fatigue. Air controls are standard on all MICHIGAN Market letter gleanings: “The mar- 
excavator-cranes. They're faster, easier to operate than long-reach, heavy ket . . . may now be preparing for a 
mechanical levers—another reason why you move more with a MICHIGAN. higher range of prices in June.” (E. F. 
Get the complete story: Write for illustrated Air Controls Booklet. Hutton & Co.) . . . “future prospective 


strength will (probably) continue selec 
ALL MICHIGAN equipment is available on a low- tive . . . as in the past.” (Hayden, 

C q Q 4 cost, no down-payment lease pion: Write for details. Stone & Co.) . “we expect a rising 
H Construction Machi Divisi market during the summer.” (W. E 
Hutton & Co.) “don’t overextend 


7 0 U } p NA E N T CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY equity investments at the present mar- 
Benton Harbor 470, Michigan ket level.” (Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 


“A Trede Mark of Clark Equipment Company 
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Two Steels Are Fused By 
Jessop Skill To Bring You 
Better Dies At Lower Cost 


One milestone in Jessop’s drive for absolute supremacy 
in the realm of fine specialty steels is its unique ability 
to fuse together tool steel and tough, non-hardening 
carbon steel and then roll them into one solid insepara- 
ble die section. The advantages to this exclusive proc- 
ess are great. Forms resist shock better, and can be 
more readily shaped. Dowel and screw holes may be 
drilled after hardening, and cost per pound to you 
is up to 40% less than solid tool steel die sections. 
Whether or not you buy die sections, this Jessop ‘‘first”’ 
should interest you. A company that has the spiri: 
and progressiveness to constantly search for new ways 
to serve its customers better is « good one to do busi- 
ness with. Send us an order for one of the specialty 
steels shown below. 


STAINLESS STEELS @ WIGH SPEED STEELS @ WON-MACWETIC STEELS © HIGH SPEED TOOL 
BITS @ WEAT RESISTING STEELS © STAINLESS-CLAD PLATES @ CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 
TOOL STEELS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES © CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS @ HIGH SPEED AWD 
ALLOY SAW STEELS © TEMPERED AND GROUND STRIP STEEL © COMPOSITE HIGH SPEED 
STEELS ©@ STAINLESS AND WEAT RESISTING CASTINGS © COMPOSITE DIE STEEL SECTIONS 
PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK @ DIE STEELS—HOT AND COLD WORK 


29) 


NY - WASHINGTON, PA. 


ES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Canedea Limited, Wallaceburg, Toronto 
ional Corp., Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y 














FULLY LOADED 


CONVENTIONAL TRAILER 
CARRIES 22,836 Las. 


Hauling Crackers and Cookies For Nabisco 
1.F.C.’s New Volumey?Vans Cut Costs By Handling 


WHEN FULLY LOADED 





Shipping Men In Many 
Industries Are Reducing 
Costs By Loading 
Thousands of Pounds 

of Extra Freight Per 

Trip Into The New, 
Bigger - Capacity 

Fruehauf Volume * Van! 


FRUEHAUF Volume Van 
WILL CARRY 27,911 LBs. 











Side by side ot the looding dock of Nabisco’s 
Chicage bekery a new Fruehauf Volumex Von 
and a conventional-type Trailer are being 
loaded with crackers ond cookies. The Volumex 





ON A NABISCO HAUL of crackers and 
cookies, Indianapolis Forwarding Com- 
pany is carrying an extra 5000 pounds per 
trip since the introduction of new Fruehauf 
Volume*x Vans on the run. This is but one 
tangible example of the shipping efficiency 
gained with higher-capacity Volume* Vans. 
In some cases added payloads of 35% or 
more have been recorded. 

lf you ship a product — by Trailer or 
other means — economy, efficiency, and 
other beneficial results are in store for you 


Van carries over 5,000 pounds—or 22% —more 
then the older Trailer 
upon investigation and installation of the 
Trailer that’s “5 Years Ahead,” the Trailer 
that gives you maximum payload day after 
day. In your profit outlook and from a 
standpoint of sales volume you stand to 
gain now and in the long-range future from 
the Volume*x Van's advanced design. 
Write today and request the illustrated 
Volume* Van catalog, and the book of 
Trailer applications in many industries, en- 
titled “New Ways To Profit.” You will have 
an immediate answer, with no obligation. 


World's Lergest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10946 Harper Avenue * 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Informality is the keynote most people want in summer entertaining. 
JUNE 11, 1955 Done right, outdoor cooking lends itself perfectly to such an atmosphere—it 
2 can make your entertaining easy and enjoyable. 


But it can become a hectic chore, too, unless you remember one basic 


rule—simplicity in both equipment and menu. Foliow this, and you and your 
wife will find it just as easy to entertain a large number of guests as a few. 





Your equipment doesn’t have to be elaborate. Small braziers and port- 
A BUSINESS WEEK able grills, which sell for around $5, will cook just as well (although not as 
much at once) as those costing ten times as much. But if you wish, you can 

go as high as $300 for a stainless steel, oven-size grill. 


SERVICE Common sense should be your guide. Many of the thousands of barbe- 
cue gadgets now on the market are of real value and worth having; others 
simply add to the confusion. Get the equipment—which ranges from barbe- 
cue thermometers to portable refrigerators—that most nearly meets your 


specific needs. 


It’s a good idea to check your own kitchen. A lot of your wife’s utensils 
will be as useful for outdoor cooking as much of the barbecue equipment. 
But that won’t apply to everything. 


For example: You should have special long-handled forks for working 
directly with food on the fire. And it’s wise to have asbestos gloves. 


Remember, too, that the household china and silverware will have a high 


mortality in breakage and loss outside. Best bet is to get plastic “china” 
strictly for outdoor use, and dimestore flatware; or paper plates and cups 
(they save a lot of cleaning up). For hot drinks, like coffee, be sure to have 
cups with handles. 


In glasses, it’s best to use heavy tumblers for everything. Cocktail and 
wine glasses are hard to handle and spill easily. You'll be breaking no rule 
of etiquette if you serve wine in a tumbler—and that applies anywhere. 


Incidentally, try serving a light summer wine as a change of pace from 
cold beer and the usual summer drinks containing gin and rum. Rose and 
dry white wines (chilled overnight on the lowest shelf of your refrigerator) 
are a nice touch and cost less than liquor. Or use a light claret wine—without 
chilling. 


Follow two basic rules on food: (1) Keep the menu simple; and (2) don’t 
have too much. The most pernickety gourmet should be satisfied with an 
outdoor meal of meat or fish, a vegetable, salad, and fruit in season. And 
don’t assume that eating outdoors necessarily means big appetites. People 
don’t eat—or require—as much food in summer as during other seasons. 


If steak is your menu, try getting a hip cut for outdoor cooking. It has 
a minimum amount of fat and bone, and can be carved into larger slices than 
most other types of beef. It should stand out of the refrigerator for at least 
an hour before grilling. 


Don’t cut into the middle of the steak to find out if it’s done—you’ll 
loose the tenderizing juices. Instead, make a small incision near the bone. 


A common error of beginners is to stick to nothing but steak. Actually, 
ham, broilers, spareribs, shishkabobs, and chops grill just as easily and just 
as successfully. The same is true of most fish—bass, salmon, lobster, brook 
trout, and shrimp. 
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Grill vegetables along with the meat. Gourmets particularly recommend 
tomatoes, corn-on-the-cob, and zucchini as good vegetables for grilling. Also, 
try this: Bake potatoes ahead of time, then wrap them in aluminum foil and 
heat them in the coals. And unpeeled, washed sweet onions, wrapped in foil 
and placed in the coals (45 to 60 min.), make an unusual vegetable. 


Experiment with some of the charcoal and barbecue sauces, granulated 
garlic, and charcoal salt for added seasoning and flavoring. 


A final word of warning: No matter what you cook, be sure to have a 
good bed of coals. Never grill anything over an open flame. 


Like everything else, jewelry needs cleaning often—even between reg- 
ular trips to the jeweler’s for a professional job. Cleaning is easy to do at 
home. Gemologists recommend these methods as safe and effective: 


* For gem stones and diamonds. Make a simple lather of soap or deter- 
gent in warm water. {A detergent is likely to leave less scum.) Scrub stones 
with a small, mascara-type brush. Be sure the back of the stone is clean. 
Rinse with warm running water andsdry with tissue paper or lint-free cloth. 


Caution: For all gem stones, except diamonds, be sure the water doesn’t 
change temperature rapidly. Otherwise stones may crack. 


¢ For cultured and natural pearls. Never clean with water, or even a 
damp rag; moisture should be kept away from pearls. Instead, wipe after 
wear with a dry chamois or tissue to remove perspiration. If pearls are dirty, 
it’s safe to clean between them with a small, soft brush. 


Pearls should be restrung every six months or year. Jewelers advise 
owners to “drop their pearls off on the way to the dentist.” 


* Gold and silver. Rubbed with a treated Pacific cloth, or a plain lint-free 
cloth, gold jewelry will look like new. You can clean silver jewelry with any 
good commercial silver polish. 


U.S. citizens working in a foreign subsidiary for American companies 
now can qualify for Social Security coverage. The only thing necessary to 
assure it is for the home office to fill out Form 2032, available at local district 
offices. 


Tip for your wife: If she gets a flat tire when driving in an area where 
it’s difficult to get help, she can ease the toughest part of the changing job 
this way: 


After jacking up the car and removing the flat tire, lean the spare 
against the lugs. Lower the jack just enough to get the top lug or two op- 
posite holes in the wheel. Hook on, then jack up again until wheel clears 
ground. Then put on nuts and tighten. 


Manners and modes: Businessmen are flying nearly four million hours 
a year in private planes, more than all scheduled airlines put together. The 
three top private-plane makers report sales this year up 40% over last. . . . 
Don’t delay in getting new summer suits; early hot weather has threatened 


a supply shortage. . . . Iced tea is nearly three times as popular as a summer 
drink as it was five years ago. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 11, 1965, tesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, WN. Y. 
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“U.S.” Research perfects it. 
“U.S.” Production builds it. 
U.S. Industry depends on it. 
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Ever-Pac now puts in management's hands the remedy for what has always plagued 
them and shippers—expensive hot boxes. Over 71% of all hot boxes are directly 
attributable to “waste-grabs.” Ever-Pac makes “waste-grabs” impossible. Shippers 
get faster, more reliable service. Costly breakdowns are virtually eliminated. 

More impressive still is the fact that U.S. Ever-Pac costs 3 to 14 times LESS 
than other devices. And because Ever-Pac is a superior replacement for waste pack- 
ing—it can be classified as an expense item—and NOT capital investment, 

-A product of United States Rubber Company, U.S. Ever-Pac requires no costly 
special oil seals. 


e Interchanges with present equipment, without shop modifications, 
machining or additional labor costs. ¢ Low-cost initial installation. 
e Easy determination of oil level. e Low-cost upkeep. 
e Trouble-free service. e No mechanical parts to get out of order. 
U. S. Ever-Pac has A.A.R. approval for application to a specified number of cars 
which move in general interchange service (Docket No. L-129.). We will be happy 


to have an engineer call on you with full details. Write or get in touch with address 
below. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


Se eee ee en eee Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels + Vackings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coati: . Rub * Adhesives + Roll Coverings + Mate and Matting 
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In New York, bufiness 


famous Essex House... 
overlooking Centr 


and convenient cp Xi 
entertainment and Business 

activity. All roon# with television, 
many are air.g6nditioned. \ 


Single fron $ 10 © Dowhle from $13 
Sultes with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicaga Office—Central 6-6846 

Teleryye~N. Y. 1-3076 


IESSIEX 
‘J. HOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent J. Cagle, Vice President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


7 


power-belt and gravity 
Package Handling 


BEST FOR YOU 


They're best for you becouse they main- 
tain high records of quality, performance 
and customer satisfaction, Get the facts 
about Farquhar Conveyors. Write for 
Bulletin No. 400 today ! 


OLIVER 


‘a uhar 
CONVEYORS 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A.B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. F-O1, York, Pa. 


A Healthy High and Low 


Department store sales and stocks 
present a rosy picture—sales are high 
and stocks are low. This year’s sales are 
running well ahead of 1954 levels. In 
April, after seasonal adjustment, they 
reached a new high. May sales are not 
expected to miss April's mark by much. 
And there’s a good chance they will ex- 


ceed the level of May, 1953. That 
month a record was set that remained 
intact for 18 months — until December, 
1954. 

With sales moving along at this high 
level, there has been no opportunity to 
build inventories—as might have been 
expected after the adjustment last year. 


Passenger Miles 


Air Travel Flies High 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


tinued in 1954 (chart) and is probably 


statistics make it official that the shift continuing in 1955. As the chart shows, 


in passenger travel from rail to air con- 


the airlines’ passenger traffic has climbed 
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Taking off from N. Y. International Airport in an Eastern Air Lines’ Super Constellation 


ow’s the weather ahead ? 


Recordak Microfilming helps Eastern Air Lines predict 


weather changes... gives its passengers a smoother flight 


CHECKING BACK on the weather for months and 
years past lets Eastern’s meteorologists forecast today’s 
conditions with increased accuracy. 

Recordak Microfilming makes this tremendous research 
job possible by reducing bulky weather charts to postage- 
stamp size. Thousands of ground-level charts are recorded 
on one roll of film... the related upper-air charts on the next. 


Eastern’s meteorologists then review these picture-perfect 
records simultaneously in adjacent Recordak Film Readers 
. dissect each weather factor. In this way, definite patterns 
are established and recorded in Weather Guide Books, which 
are used to advise dispatchers and pilots of expected changes. 


New Recordak Reliant does the job of 3 microfilmers. Gives greatest film 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark. 


savings... 0s castest lo operate. 


The end result is a smoother flight route and more depend- 


able performance under all weather conditions, 


FREE... Valuable New Booklet 


"Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows typical examples of 
how over 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 

. cut record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming. 

Every executive ... every systems man will find this profit- 
able reading ; will see how many of the short cuts will pay off 
handsomely in his own business, Mail coupon for your free 
copy today. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiory of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


-_—_—————— MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — — — — — — 


a7 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 


Company 


Street 


we a 

















FORCE FEED 


LUBRICATORS 


DOING 
WITHOUT 
THEM! 


@ Yes, the cost of Manzel 
Force Feed Lubricators is less 
than downtime losses from a 
single equipment failure they 
could have prevented. By lub- 
ricating all vital parts auto- 
matically and dependably, 
Manze! Lubricators keep pro- 
duction machinery running on 
schedule. Any number of 
points can be lubricated with 
precisely the right amount of 
lubricant under the proper 
pressure at precisely the right 
places and at exactly the de- 
sired intervals. Whether your 
lubrication problems are sim- 
ple or complex, Manzel engi- 
neers have the answer. 





DIVISION OF FRONTIER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


333 BABCOCK $7. 
BUFFALO 10, NEW YORK 





from 18.2% of the total rail-air business 
in 1949 to 39.8% in 1954. Conversely, 
the railroads’ share has dropped from 
81.8% to 60.2%. 

In class of service—tourist coach or 
first-class—there has been no change. 
Total passenger miles have increased in 
six years, but the share for coach traffic 
~whether by rail or by air—is the same 
as in 1949. Within coach-type service, 
however, the shift has been dramatic. 


Most of the airlines’ gain has been in 
coach service, started in 1949. 

Even with this competion, rail coach 
traffic still accounts for 43% of all pas- 
senger-miles by rail and air. In its 
Monthly Comment, ICC points out 
that the average air coach journey ap- 
pears to be about six times as long as 
the average rail coach journey. is 
clearly reflects the railroads’ loss of their 
long-haul coach traffic. 


New Unemployment 
iInsurance Claims 


Dipping to 19-Month Low 


The tide of unemployment is show- 
ing signs of receding slightly week by 
week. The Labor Dept.’s latest figures 
indicate that new claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance have reached a 19. 
month low. These claims have declined 
since the end of last year and right now 
are 30% below levels of a year ago. The 
improved situation also is reflected in 


figures on layoffs and hirings in manu- 
facturing. Layoffs have fallen in recent 
months and hirings are on the way up. 

Among the factors causing new claims 
to decline in the latest week were fewer 
layoffs in mining, food ing, and 
construction. Favorable weather condi- 
tions for outdoor work also contributed. 
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From Engineering News-Record report of construction contracts 
let. Address inquiries to United Gos, Shreveport, Lovisiona, 
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UNITED GAS CORPORATION . UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 











INTERIORS bypass costly decor, have ex» OFFICE SEPARATORS, less costly than movable partitions, are set up in different 
posed pipes, bare concrete walls and floors. sized units. Midwest figures it’s cheaper to shift a project than to rebuild’ a lab. 
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Midwest Research Institute, of Kansas City, goes on 
the theory that a laboratory is primarily a workshop. 
Applying that theory to its own new quarters, it was 
able to build a well-equipped lab for half the cost of 


comparable but more conventional facilities. 


How to Stretch the Lab Dollar 


The building shown on these pages, 
the recently completed home of Mid 
west Research Institute in Kansas City, 
Mo., cost about $1.2-million. It con- 
tains 80,000 sq. ft. of laboratory space 
on three floors. ‘That means that costs 
san about $15 a sq. ft. The going rate 
for industrial laboratories these days is 
$30 to $50 a sq ft 


LAB FURNITURE was 
executed in the institute’s own shops. 


designed and 
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Midwest obviously cut some corners 
big ones to bring about savings of 
one-half to two-thirds. But an archi 
tect driving by on William Volkner 
Blvd. can’t see them, and visiting 
scientists not only find all the essentials 
but often pick up a few practical ideas 
to carry back to their own shops. The 
secret, according to Pres. Charles N 


RECEPTION HALL, paneled in imported teakwood, is the only extravagant note 


NO SKIMPING on facilities is evident in 
this project, which is concerned with meas- 
uring effect of auto fumes on plants. 


Kimball, was operations research—the 
kind of down-to-earth problem solving 
that the institute specializes in. 

¢ Out of a Need—There’s no question 
that Midwest needed a new lab, It 
quickly outgrew the three rented rooms 
in a baking-company building where it 
started a decade ago, And it has been 


bursting its buttons—housing-wise—ever 


This 


is where Midwest meets its clients before taking them back into the lab workshop 
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*...and you'll be using a new Clary Adding Machine” 


Over 150,000 modern firms are learning that Clary is a definite plus in getting 


a topnotch office girl, and keeping her. 


For no other adding machine makes her job a joy quite like a new Clary 
10-Key or Full Key. Clary’s powerized controls answer her slightest touch. 
Never have multiplication and division been made so easy for her. And fast 
as her fingers may fly, they cannot outspeed the Clary keyboard. (She may 
not realize this, but “under the hood” of her beautiful Clary is some pretty 


wonderful engineering. ) 


By 5 p.m. she and her Clary have done a record day's work, yet she’s still 
morning-fresh for her dinner date. Important to you...very important to her! 
Look in the yellow pages for your nearest Clary dealer or Factory Branch Office Call fer a demonstration! 


Practical new booklet works! Send for “HOW TO 
LIVE B Rm ON WHAT YOU MAKE.” Mail 
this coupon Clary Corporation, Dept. B65. San 
Gabriel, Calif 


NAME 





Orric®e apoarss __.___.. 


erry -_ STATE 


oeeeteseses 


THO TECH OE OOOO eS Re eeeHeseres 


CREATOR OF MODERN AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, ADDING MACHINES, 


CASH REGISTERS, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS . 


FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 





PRES. C. N. KIMBALL: “There are ways 
of saving time and money that can’t be 
learned from books.” 


since. It moved into its new quarters 
from six structures in- 
cluding the entire three-story building 
in which it started with three rooms, 
two residences, 


miscellaneous 


i converted fire house, 
a garage, and a remodeled planing mill 

The scientists were getting tired of 
having just any roof over their heads. 
lhey wanted a lab to reflect the pres 
tige to which they felt their success 
entitled them. Midwest's 21-man board 
of trustees and its 150-man board of 
governors wanted a new lab, too—in 
fact, they had been talking about one 
ever since the institute was established 
in the early 1940s. But the problem 
had alwavs been money. 

A laboratory organized and equipped 
for research in the 20 different fields 
that Midwest covers can be expensive. 
The type of building its board en- 
visioned would cost about $3.2-million, 
using an average rate of $40 a sq. ft. 
But the way the institute is set up, it 
is non-loss as well as non-profit. Ex- 
penses have to be paid out of carnings 
on projects since there’s no endowment 
to fall back on. The $3-million was 
simply out of the question. 
¢ Guinea Pigs—Kimball wanted a new 
lab probably more than anybody else. 
So he decided to use his own people 
as both researchers and guinea pigs to 
find out exactly what facilities were 
needed to keep Midwest abreast of any 
lab in the country. At the same time, 
he wanted to determine the lowest 
possidle cost at which such facilities 
could be provided. “We worked on 
the theory that we did not need some- 
thing flossy,” he says, “but that we 
needed a scientific workshop con- 
structed ont of standard building ma- 
terials that would still lend a pleasant 
atmosphere to the surroundings.” 

The result is a concrete building 
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THE MACHINE 


oe forward-looking présiients 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE interested in INCREASED profits 


Chicago, Ill 


They're coming to the Machine Tool Show, in Chicago, in 
September, to see the latest in cost-cutting metalworking methods 
Not since the last show, in 1947, have they had such an opportuni’ 


Plan now to join them. You'll find more than ninety per 
cent of the country’s leading machine tool builders ready to 
demonstrate to you their newest models, their fastest, most 
ingenious, most economical production methods, 


And, while you're in Chicago, you can see the latest in machine 
tool accessories, too—at the Production Engineering Show, held 
on the Navy Pier on the same dates. Your Machine Tool Show 
badge is the only ticket of admittance you'll need, 


w 
thi 


So bring your key production people with you to Chicago in 
September; share with them this unequaled opportunity to see 
the latest developments in machine tools, your key to increased 
profits, The 1955 Machine Tool Show is the best chance you've 
ever had to see the world’s best investment—in action! 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
2071 East 102 Street « Cleveland 6, Ohio 








THE 
MACHINE TOOL 
SHOW 


* Estimated Attendance, Before Peceiving Your Reservation 








dust recovery 


A difference of only a few percent in efficiency can make the 
recovery of valuable minerals a highly economical process, 
paying for itself many times over. Achieving that all-important 
extra efficiency depends on a lot more than a field guesstimate. 
Predicting exactly how much valuable dust can be recovered 
with Buell Dust Recovery Equipment is an exact science that 
permits YOU to figure out for yourself how fast a Buell System 
will pay for itself in your plant . . . and then go on earning! Take 
the first step—ask Buell Engineers to show you how you can 
collect Dust Benefits for your plant. Write Dept. F-30, Buell 
Engineering Company, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


Request FREE BOOKLET! 
Describes all three Systems for the 
Collection and Recovery of Indus- 
trial Dust 


MECNANICAL 


a= 20 Years of Engineered Efficiency in 
GLOCTRICAL 





faced with yeilow brick and trimmed 
with aluminum for minimum main- 
tenance. It sits on 10 acres of ground 
in the cultural heart of Kansas City, 
across the street from the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery and just a few 
blocks from the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. There's ample 
room for parking and expansion. But 
Kimball is most proud of the fact that 
when the building was formally dedi- 
cated last month it was already free of 
debt. All of the necessary money had 
been provided. 


|. Minimal Cost 


The dollar-and-cents approach is 
something you seldom encounter in a 
research Siete. Scientists notedly 
are vague when it comes to estimating 
costs or setting target dates. 

Kimball tackled the problem with 
the idea that the two principal elements 
of research are competent people and 
adequate oe pen “You don’t dig- 
nify research,” he says, “with elaborate 
equipment and expensive materials. A 
laboratory is primarily a workshop and 
its chief product is the intellectual 
effort of its staff.” In the new lab, he 
emphasizes, there was no skimping on 
facilities. 

After this basic idea had been di- 
gested, the Kansas City architectural 
firm of Neville, Sharp & Simon was 
called in. Homer Neville, one of the 
partners, and officials of the institute 
then visited nine major laboratories 
across the country. Everywhere they 
picked up ideas, discarded some, saw 
where money could be saved on others 
without sacrificing efficiency, capability, 
or even artistic sense. These ideas were 
fitted to the needs of Midwest's scien- 
tists as determined by the operations 
research study of their activities. Ini 
tial plans provided for 60,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, but this was upped an 
other 20,000 before the plans were 
half completed. 

Here are a few of the minimum-cost 
features: 

Lab units: Movable partitions were 
omitted since the investigation showed 
thev were not moved anywhere near so 
often as anticipated. Instead, all labs 
were build in standard sizes and or- 
ganized in one, two, or three units of 
facilities. When a project expands or 
contracts, Midwest will move men to 
appropriate units rather than move 
walls. The survey also showed that 
Midwest scientists preferred to do their 
paperwork in the hab instead of in a 
separate office wing. 

Piping: A survey showed that the 
most economical system of piping dis- 
tribution to chemistry labs is by means 
of overhead supplies with branch pip- 
ing down to benches rather than put- 
ting the pipes in the floor. The pipes 
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So an egg 


Maybe on the outside, sure. But wait 'til hatching-out 
time. That’s when you really know what you've got. 

Buying fluorescent lamps used to be an only-time- 
will-tell affair, too. You know, even a lighting expert 
can't accurately chart the life of a new lamp just by 
looking at it. You can't tell which are the “ugly duck- 
lings” that'll blacken at the ends and burn out young, 
and which are the bright beauties that'll keep on giv- 
ing their all, year after year. 

Now Sylvania has changed all that. Here’s our 
proposition, and it holds whether you buy ten lamps 
or ten thousand: 

We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any Sylvania 

fluorescent lamps that do not, in your opinion, 

outperform any other fluorescent lamps you're 

using on the basis of uniformity of performance 

and appearance, maintained brightness, and life. 
This lets you be the judge. Order Sylvania fluores- 
cents, with the “money-back” certificate, from your 
Sylvania supplier today. 


You can’t get stuck with an “ugly duckling” purchase 
when you buy Sylvania money-back fluorescents! 


is an egg? 


How can we do it? That's easy. We know how good 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps are. We prove them against 
other brands, burning them night and day in a year-in, 
year-out light test. And we're constantly working on 
improvements to keep Sylvania fluorescents ahead of 
competition, We're taking no chances—and neither are 
you, when you buy from Sylvania. 


Sytvanta Exvecraic Paopvcrs Inc. 
Satem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


NIA 


Your money will be refunded 
4, in your opinion, they don't 
outperform the lamps you're 
now using, os stated above. 





Here’s a window that 
keeps a prowler honest! 


He doesn't have much choice. For Fenestra* Security Windows 
provide two-way protection, from outside and inside, against 
entrance and against passage of material out through unprotected 
windows. 

There are other advantages, too. Fenestra metal screens are easily 
attached to the inside, between ventilator and grille, safe from re- 
moval. Ventilators open in from the top, deflecting drafts, shedding 
rain, The building gets fresh-uir ventilation 24 hours a day without 
exposing the interior to public view when obscure glass is used. 
Open-ia ventilators do not protrude beyond the building line to 
endanger pedestrians; cars or trucks cannot damage the windows. 

And Fenestra Security Windows are good looking. No separate 
bars outside the window. The window and grille are one unit. They 
are also easy to install—one contractor installs one complete unit 
in only one operation. They're ideal for stores, warehouses, garages, 
small plants and many other buildings, in first-floor walls, unpro- 
tected side and rear elevations, and near fire escapes or roofs of 
adjoining buildings. 

For more information, call the Fenestra representative listed in 
classified directories of principal cities. Or write the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. BW-6, 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. *® 


Fenestra O SECURITY WINDOWS 
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ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS * METAL BUILDING 
PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR® ¢ ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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. . . it began as a sort of 
civic uprising among busi- 


a“ 


nessmen... 
LAB DOLLAR starts on p. 174 


run along the corridor ceilings, ex- 
posed for easy repair, and painted dark 
colors to give an optical illusion of 
enclosure in the ceiling. 

Wiring: A_ four-wire, three-phase 
electrical bus system in metal wireways 
was used throughout. This eliminated 
many distribution panel boards, branch 
feeders, and conduit connections. At 
the same time, it provided great flexi- 
bility in furnishing 120v. to 208v. 
current in any reasonable quantity to 
any place where it might be required. 

Finishes: In the workshop areas, 
painted concrete blocks were used for 
partitions with only a minimum of 
plaster. Floors were either plain con- 
crete or asphalt tile. Doors were left 
off openings where they were not ab- 
solutely essential. All the tanks, cabi- 
nets, and shelving for the new lab were 
designed and built in the institute’s 
own shops. To cut costs, galvanized 
metal, wood, and Formica were used. 
* Color Job—As Kimball walks through 
the building, he points to the walls 
and says, “Look at that paint. Doesn't 
it do a job?” 

Eleven different colors of paint pro- 
duce the cheerful atmosphere that 
Kimball felt would lend itself to better 
creative endeavor. Reds, blues, pinks, 
and greens, in combination, were used 
in the various offices and corridors as 
well as the laboratories. Asphalt tile, 
also, was chosen with a particular eye 
to establishing a correct psychological 
atmosphere. 

The only real extravagance in the 
building is the entrance. Around the 
front door is a large curved mosaic of 
glass and marble in artistic design. In- 
side is a modernistic reception room 
paneled in imported teakwood. The 
striking feature is a huge crystai chan- 
delier. 


ll. The Heartland 


With the completion of its new lab, 
Midwest Research Institute moves into 
the big league at a very early age. It 
began in the early 1940s as a sort of 
civic uprising among Kansas City busi- 
nessmen, led by the late J. C. Nichols 
(real estate). The country had gone 
to war; and, just as in the Dust Bowl 
years, these men were alarmed about 
the Middle West's dependence on 
agriculture and the exodus of bright 
young men to industry in other parts 
of the nation. 

They wanted industry in the area to 
diversify the economy and to keep 
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How about HIGH TEMPERATURE WATER for 


your heating or processing needs ? 


C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boil« 


ADVANTAGES 


. Complete control over HT water movement in both 
system and boiler. 

. Low pressure loss is inherent so no separate boiler pump 
is required. 

. Pressurized operation with oil or gas means no induced 
draft fan—simple stack. 

. Single-pass design—no boffles . . . low draft loss... 
cleaner boiler. 

. More efficient heating surface can be arranged because 
of positive, controlled circulation. 

. Other features such as: steel enclosed setting—few 
headers, all accessible—any fvel, oil, gas or coal. 


If you are planning a new installation 

for space or process heating, you 

may be overlooking a good bet if you don’t 
consider high temperature (HT) water 

as well as steam. Both have their 
advantages — and Combustion can serve 
you either way — but there are many 

cases where HT water is decidedly 
advantageous from both economic and 
operating standpoints. A comparatively new 
development in this country, high 
temperature water (temperatures up to 
425 deg. F with pressures to 300 psi) 

is applicable to the heating and 

processing needs of industrial plants, 
large buildings and institutions, 

and military bases. 


Here are some of the advantages inherent 
in high temperature water systems: 


. The higher available heat in HT woter . . . many 
times that of steam at the same pressure. 

. Closer control of temperatures throughout the 
system. 


. Heat loss is minor with the HT water closed system 
.. ne condensate losses . . . unused heat returns 
to the boiler. 
. Ne elaborate feedwater treatment required be- 
cause make-up requirements are small. 
. Ne steam traps ore needed, which means elimi- 
nation of all trap problems and attendant expense. 


. Ne blowdown losses . . . no safety valve vent 
losses .. . ne condensate return lines, 


If HT water is best for your requirements, 
you can realize its advantages fully with 

a C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation 

Hot Water Boiler. The basic design of this 
boiler is not only ideally suited to 

the generation and distribution of heat 

in an HT water system but provides 

the specific advantages listed in the box 
opposite. Moreover, it is backed by wide 
application experience both in this 
country and abroad. 


If you're interested in the possibilities of 
HT water, we'd like to send you our 
new catalog, No. HCC-1 6-037 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ay 
Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SOULERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERITERS, AIR SEPARATORS AND FLASH CRYING SYSTEMS, PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER WEATERS,; SOIL PIPE 
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 carrently seeking several outstanding men 
to add to ite staff because of continued growth 
in all fenetional areas, College graduates be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 36 with at tenet & 
years experience in one of the following func- 
tional areas are needed: Accounting (Cost, bud- 
getary, general) Manufacturing (Preduction 
control, faciiity layout, process met *) Mar- 
keting (Sales analysis, organization, research} 
Personne! (Management appraisal, wage and 
salary administration) Successful applicants 
muet be analytical, capable of working with 
top management, and technically proficient in 
their area of activity. If you qualify, submit 
® complete resume, including education, experi- 
ence, and personal background, P-6664, Kusi- 
ness Week 


fortes east of Rockies, for system tags, sales- 
books, one-time carbon forma, write to Presi- 
Gent, International Tag & Balesbook Co., 3450 
W. Division #., Chieage 61, Ulinota, for inter- 
view All replies treated confidentially 


Are Welding assistant sales manager, 

basis, seeks greater opportunity, 16 years’ ex- 
berience in automatic and manual welding ma- 
chines, process, electrodes, and accessories 
PW.-6731, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? 


Manuals, Advertisements, Film Seripte, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Basiness bervices, MeGraw-Hill Inter- 
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Patented products available tor 
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local talent at home. And they con- 
ceived a technical institute on the -_ 
of the highly successful Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Techno as a means to 
that end. On Dec. 7, 1943, they ap 
plied for a charter in Jackson County 
(Mo.) Circuit Court. By late 1944, 
the charter had been ted, and Dr. 
Harold Vagtborg had — lured away 
from Armour to become Midwest's 
first president. Knowing that funds 
must be provided during the early 
years, businessmen in the area pledged 
more than $500,000. 

° y Minded—During the first 
decade completed late last year, Mid- 
west worked hard to expand the indus- 
trial capabilities of the Middle West. 
The institute provides an important 
technical service to the area, and, as 
Kimball has frequently said, one of its 
most important jobs ‘‘is to help in mak- 
ing the American businessman increas- 
ingly aware of the growing importance 
of the midcontinent area in the scien- 
tific, cultural, and industnal scene in 
America.” 

The institute’s list of clients and 
contributors at last count contained 
more than 600 names. Included are 
such strange bedfellows as Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Ethyl Corp., year 
Tire & Rubber Co., Gustin-Bacon Mfg. 
Co., Maytag Co., Sandia Corp., W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., and Trans World 
Airlines. 

The payroll now carries more than 
250 people, roughly 180 of whom are 
technical. Local talent includes 42 
scientists from Kansas, 45 from Mis- 
souri, 10 from lowa, and 15 from Illi- 
nois. These people help to preserve the 
regional flavor. 

Figures on non-profit research are 
difficult to evaluate because of endow- 
ment tie-ins, educational connections, 
and a rather controversial tax setup. 
Midwest, however, clearly ranks in the 
big nine. While it is not so large as 
Armour, Battelle, Cornell Aeronautical, 
or Stanford, it’s certainly no smaller 
than Franklin, Mellon, Southern, or 
Southwest. 
¢ Contract Basis—All of Midwest's re- 
search is done on a contract basis. A 
client's inquiry is first studied by the 
institute’s senior technical people. Af- 
ter a literature search and discussions 
with the sponsor, a written proposal is 
prepared in which the problem is pin- 
rage The best results, Midwest 
eels, are attained when everyone agrees 
on objectives and experimental ap- 
proach. Estimates of costs are also 
easier to make. 

This is the plan the institute fol- 
lowed to develop an instantly soluble 
coffee, new fibrous glass products, a 
cleaner for diesel a automotive en- 
gine parts, a fast reacting thermo- 
couple, and hundreds of other prod- 


ucts. When patentable results are 
derived from a project, the institute 
makes available to the sporsor all of 
its work records and other data re- 
quired to support a patent application, 
and helps the sponsor prepare his 
application. 


ill. Regional Research 


Kimball likes to play down his part 
at Midwest by saying that the growth 
of the institute is the result of team- 
work and the right motivation. But to 
anyone who has seen him in action, he 
is Mr. Midwest Research Institute. He 
lives and breathes Midwest, and dreams 
of making it into one of the great 
laboratories of the nation. 

He was only 39 when he became 

esident in 1950. At that time he 

a doctorate from Harvard, some 
teaching experience at New York Uni- 
versity, and industrial experience with 
Radio Corp. of America, Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corp., and Bendix Aviation 
Corp. Today, at 43, he is primarily a 
crusader for regional research. 

He looks on research institutes such 

as Midwest as serving specific regional 
needs. Small local companies with little 
or no research equipment or manpower , 
can profit from the institute’s experi- 
ence, techniques, skills, and expensive 
apparatus. Large companies can ex- 
pand their interest into wider fields 
without extra expenditures for scientific 
equipment or the employment of addi- 
tional technical people. 
* Motivation—Institutes of the type 
Kimbal! represents work in both funda- 
mental and applied research. But in 
the long run, their major interest—and 
that of the sponsors—lies in commer- 
cially valuable results. Kimball likes to 
emphasize the idea that the best re- 
search can be carried on only when 
individuals working on a project are 
given the utmost motivation. 

And it’s in the area of motivation 
that he believes the regional institutes 
—his own particularly oe ome Creativity 
is what pays the bills when there’s no 
endowment to fall back on. 

Midwest's technique for stimulating 

creativity is to give the complete re- 
sponsibility for the project to the in- 
dividual scientist in the lab. This man 
reports to the institute’s directors and 
also to the top technical people in the 
sponsoring company. Close and fre- 
quent contact with the sponsor provides 
stimulation plus firsthand knowledge 
of problems. 
. Their Toes—Additionally, Mid- 
west tries to keep its men in mental 
shape by providing plenty of internal 
competition. “We've gone a long way 
toward upsetting the caste system,” 
Kimball says. “New ideas, maturity 
of point of view, and ingenuity count 
more than rank.” 
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THE TREND 





The President and the Press 


When Pres, Eisenhower first took office there were 
fears, freely voiced in the nation’s press, that he would 
curtail and restrict the institution of the weekly news 
conference, But he fooled them. He has sought not to 
confine, but to broaden, the scope of the press meeting. 
He has consented to being televised; and he has at- 
tempted to reply to almost every question put to him— 
all with the purpose of acquainting the American people 
with the facts. 

Now a prominent member of the Washington press 
corps has expressed another fear. It is that the President, 
in his eagerness to be helpful, is going too far. James 
Reston of the New York ‘Times observes that Eisenhower 
“goes far beyond what many reporters regard as the 
bounds of prudence .. .” It is his view that the Presi- 
dent should be given notice of tough questions and 
should be allowed to revise and extend his remarks. 

The Presidential press conference is a unique institu- 
tion that gives the public an opportunity to learn the 
White House position on the issues faced by the govern- 
ment, But the President cannot be expected to have a 
completely thought-out answer to every question, includ- 
ing the inevitable loaded ones. 

Kisenhower has demonstrated his own skill and deft- 
ness in his press conferences. He is to be commended 
for his candid efforts to keep the public well informed. 

But both the American people and the press can 
surely be counted upon to understand that there are 
occasions when the President of the United States is 
entitled to employ the old press conference standby and 
simply say, “No Comment.” 


Two Kinds of Opinion 


The steel industry was pleased to be told recently 
that it stands measurably higher in the opinion of the 
U.S. pubiic and of its employees than it did in 1943 
and 1946, Opinion Research Corp. found that: 

* Steel overshadows all other industries in the public 
mind as being most essential. 

* Steel ranks just behind railroads and automobiles 
in a number of factors wherein any employer would like 
to rank high—best wages, working conditions and bene- 
fits, steadiest employment. 

Now while steel basks in the warm, rosy glow of its 
most recent survey, here are two less-scientific observa- 
tions about steel and public opinion. 

One concerns the persuasive power of good works. 
Just about one year ago, steelmakers were examining 
their long-term financial needs. Each of several industry 
leaders who did so warned that steel securities were too 
undervalued to offer any assurance that this long-term 
financing could, in fact, be accomplished. 

Well, the trade did something about that. It recovered 
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most of the costs of 1954's wage increase, even though 
demand was way off. It continued to expand its plant. 
It earned some moncy and it paid dividends at going 
levels. All these good works were persuasive. Result: 
The 1955 high for the common stocks of the 10 largest 
producers averaged almost twice the 1954 low. 

That gets us to another of steel’s public-opinion prob- 
lems. On the horizon is a cloud no larger than a nice, 
fat wage increase for the United Steelworkers and, follow- 
ing it, a suitable price increase that will cover the 
costs of same. In 1955’s volatile economy, neither looks 
like much of a cloud. 

But, steel plainly is chained to an unwholesome eco- 
nomic cycle, It is assaulted, annually or biannually, for 
substantial increases in its employment costs. These it 
grants. ‘They are followed by price increases. 

There's an old political story that concerns an office- 
holder who solicited support by referring to past favors. 
The answer he got was as hardboiled as any from the 
marketplace: “What have you done for me recently?” 

If the industry makes another study, say, 10 years 
hence, public opinion will want to know what steel has 
done for it recently. And what would it profit steel to 
learn then that it was even more highly thought of 
than in 1955, when it sold auto sheets for $99 per ton, 
if the marketplace had found room for a lot of plastic 
cars because auto sheets had risen to, say, $125? 


Supremacy in the Air 


The debate over whether the Russians pose a challenge 
to our air supremacy has been entered by Roy Hurley, 
chairman and president of Curtiss‘Wright Corp. He 
believes that we are superior to the Russians—but only 
on paper. They have shown themselves superior in 
getting designs from the drawing board into production. 

Hurley has no doubt that the United States could be 
first in both design and production. The trouble, he 
says, is the failure of our military experts to make firm 
decisions when dealing with manufacturers. For example, 
he claims that Curtiss-Wright has jet engine designs that 
are way ahead of all foreign competition, but that bureau- 
cratic “inertia” has kept them in the blueprint stage. 
Uniess our air development program is speeded up, 
Hurley thinks, Russia will not only be in first place 
but we will be no better than a “poor second.” 

The debate now going on should spur a speedup in 
our development plans (BW-—May28'55,p27). In the 
past, the American aircraft industry has proved that its 
performance is second to none. We cannot keep our 
lead, much less forge ahead, if industry is not given the 
opportunity to go forward with its new plans. Just as wars 
are not won with paper alone, air supremacy cannot 
be maintained merely with designs on the drawing board. 
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makes your hair stand on end! 


Static electricity plays many “tricks.” It makes your hair crackle and stand 


on end when you comb it. But some of its other tricks are not so amusing 


It causes dust to adhere to many surfaces, making them hard to keep clean 
Static charges generated by friction in machines or materials are potential 


’ 
fire hazards and may also interfere with processing operations 


To solve these proble ms, Cyanamid research has deve loped an antistati« 
agent called Cationic SP which can be incorporated in plastics, paints, waxes, 
paper and other materials to prevent the accumulation of static on thei: 
surfaces. Its use eliminates the annoyance caused by static electricity in a 
variety of articles made for everyday use. For « xample ; polishe d surfaces 
treated with Cationic SP are easier to keep clean. This new material also 
contributes to greater safety and efficiency in the manufacture of many 
products 

Here is another of many ways in which Cyanamid chemistry is he Iping 


to make life saler and ple isanter for all of us at work and at hon 





’ 
AMERICAN Cranamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 























Or local like Warner Paint Company 


Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your 


Size doesn’t matter. Or the kind of 
business you're in. If you're involved 
with accounting, this machine can 
save you money. 

Say you're big — like Sherwin- 
Williams, world’s largest paint pro- 
ducer. By concentrating Sensimatics 
on your toughest jobs, as Sherwin- 
Williams does, you could handle 
greater volume with fewer people. 
Output would go up, costs down. 

Or say you're at the local level—like 
Warner Paint Company, a leading re- 


tailer in Forest Park, Ill. Using a 
single Sensimatic, like Warner, your 
accounting could be completely 
mechanized, One of these versatile 
machines could handle your entire 
accounting operation. 

How can they do so much? Why are 
they so versatile? It’s like this: 

Sensimatic Accounting Machines are 
built with an exclusive Burroughs 
mechanism — an interchangeable sens- 
ing panel that guides each movement. 
With it, they're more automatic, and 


accounting costs 


thus faster on any job. And, because 
each panel lets you do four major 
jobs at the turn of a knob, a Sensimatic 
is actually four machines in one. 

If you can stand some cost-cutting, 
let us demonstrate. Call our branch 
office listed in your local telephone 
directory. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

s 


Wherever There's Business There's 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 





